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Introduction. 

(By Q-eneral Collett.) 

I propose to communicate to " the Linnean Society some par- 
ticulars of a collection of plants made in 1887 and 1888 in the 
neighbourhood of Meiktila, in the plains of Upper Burma,, and in 
the Southern Shan States, on the eastern frontier of that pro- 
vince. I began collecting plants in this region partly to gratify 
my own love for botany, and partly in response to the request of 
my friend Ur. G. King, F.B.S. 

From time to time, as the plants were collected, they were 
transmitted to Calcutta and incorporated in the general herba- 
rium there ; for I had then no idea of publishing any account of 
them. Ur. King and his assistant, Ur. U. Prain, compared and 
approximately named the species that I had failed to identify, 
and they were many, and furnished me with the names, from 
which ib appeared that I had collected a number of novelties. I 
also learned that nothing had been published on the botany of 
the Shan hillst Under these circumstances, and encouraged by 
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FROM UPPER BURMA A1STD THE SHAH STATES. 3 

features of the physical characters of the country and the 
aspects of the vegetation. 

Concerning the plants from the plains of Upper Burma little 
need he said. Griffith and "Wallich collected in the neighbour- 
hood of Ava fifty years ago, and there are not many novelties 
from this region — the plants being chiefly of the same species 
discovered by those botanists, yet often valuable, because afford- 
ing better material of obscure species founded upon imperfect 
specimens. 

The general character of the flora of Lower Burma is suf- 
ficiently well known from the researches of Kurz, Parish,* and 
other botanists, but it differs widely from that of Upper Burma, 
due to the very different climatal conditions prevailing in the two 
regions. In Lower Burma the annual rainfall is seldom much 
short of 100 inches, and it nourishes a purely tropical vegetation ; 
whereas in the wide and arid plains which form the greater 
part of Upper Burma the rainfall diminishes to a yearly average 
of about 30 inches, and the general aspect of the vegetation 
bears a striking resemblance to that of the dry plains of the 
Deccan in Southern India. 

The Shan Sills and Plateaux . 

We have here to deal with a more interesting and novel area, 
which had never before been bocanically explored, and which has 
yielded, even in the partial collections now under review, a re- 
markably large number of new and interesting plants, amounting 
indeed to about 12*5 per cent. 

The petty provinces comprising the territory known as the 
Shan States, or Shan Hills, extend along the entire eastern 
frontier of our Burman possessions, from the Chinese province 
of Yunnan on the north and north-east to Siam in the south ; 
and consist, speaking broadly, of several distinct ranges of hills, 
rising in occasional peaks to a height of 6000 or 7000 feet, and 
running north and south, enclosing elevated plateaux of from 
3000 to 4000 feet abovfe the sea-level. The Shan States are 
divided for administrative purposes into Northern and Southern; 
and it is the latter division with which we are immediately con- 
cerned, as it is almost exclusively in this area that the present 
collection of plants was made. 

The States may be roughly defined as comprised between the 

e 2 
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19th and 22nd parallels of 
the east by the Salween river, 

Upper Burma. 

Alonsr the whole western 

poses its malarious valleys P U { forest, or 

terai, presents the ^1 feat ^ IIimalayas , from north-east 
of jungle bordering > 0 f elevation the 

to south-west Vp *oabo^2W0 or ^ ^ ^ in 

forest is dry, 1 1 e sm p ^ of frequent occurrence. Under- 

-4 bamboos ^ — TX 
f-^A w ;th gnecies of Stereospermum and Dillenia and 
climbers, such as Spatholobm and Gongea tomentosa, are e 

most prominent features of the vegetation. 4000 feet 

On attaining a higher elevation, from about 2o00 to 4-000 ioet 

the character of the vegetation is much change , owing m par 
to the greater humidity, in part to a lower temper. tare. Lb* 
trees are much larger; mosses, lichens, and ferns abound, e 
hill-sides are covered with undergrowth, and numerous trees and 
herbaceous plants appear which are not represented at ^ 

^els: the 

gloomy U depth?of which the traveller passes, at about 3500 or 
4000 Lb of elevation, by one step, to the open breezy plateaus 
ZelX between the forest edge and the nest range of moun- 
tains. It causes a pleasant feeling, after marching for wo or 
three days along narrow paths, cut through dense jungle, and 
breathing a stagnant atmosphere, to mount the last ascent and 
emerge, quite unexpectedly, into the cheerful _ hg it of day 
seeing before one rounded grassy lulls, with occasional clumpb 
oak or pine and crowned in the blue distance with the pic- 
aresque pag’odas of some Shan village. It is the plants of these 
rolling plateaus, and of the precipitous limestone hills which rise 
above them, that have yielded the greater number of the novelties 

described in this paper. , 

The general geological formation of the plateaus is a water- 
worn limestone, with occasional interposed sheets and boulders 

of conglomerate, underlying a sedimentary deposit of fine- 
grained red clay or loam, varying in thickness from a thm super- 
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ficial covering up to three or four hundred feet, according to the 
amount of denudation it has undergone. This mantle of red 
clay at one time certainly overspread the whole country, probably 
at a nearly uniform level, for patches of it, like raised beaches, 
are seen clinging to sheltered hollows in the black limestone 
ridges which rise through it in long parallel folds — remnants, no 
doubt, marking the ancient level of the red clay, as deposited in 
the quiet depths of an ocean or large lake. The underlying 
limestone, wherever exposed to view, is seen to have been worn 
into rounded hollows and projecting bosses, apparently by the 
action of water, at a time when it was exposed to denudation; 
and, like limestone in other parts of the world, it is full of 
clefts, crevices, and caverns, communicating with each other to 
form subterranean channels into which a great part of the 
superficial drainage of the country disappears. 

The rainfall of the Shan plateaux has not yet been determined 
with any approach to accuracy, owing to the short period which 
has elapsed since the British occupation of the country, but it 
certainly considerably exceeds that of Upper Burma. From the 
few available records it may be roughly estimated that the 
annual fall in the Southern Shan States averages about sixty 
inches, the greater part being precipitated between the months 
of May and September, though occasional showers fall during the 
rest of the year. Still, the general aspect of the vegetation, 
especially the few species of ferns which are found, show that 
the climate is not persistently damp, and that in this respect it 
differs much from that prevailing in the lower valley of the 
Irrawaddy and in the Tenasserim hills. 

On quitting the border of the forest and entering the plateaux, 
the traveller is at once struck by the temperate character of 
the flora. Species of Ranunculus , Clematis , Viola , Rolygala , 
Hypericum, and Siuertia are common plants, while bushy Lespe- 
dezas, large flowering Asters, tall Labiates, and showy Ipomceas 
give the vegetation a more specially Asiatic character. Among 
the trees, oaks and pines are the most common and conspicuous. 
~No less than nine species of oak have been collected ; and this 
genus forms a considerable proportion of the trees in the upper 
part of the terai forest, as well as of the woods clothing the sides 
of the hill-ranges. The common pine of the Southern Shan hills 
is Pinus hasya, which extends from the Khasia hills in Assam 
to Martaban on the coast of Tenasserim. It never, so far as I 
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^Thf beautiful Selma WallicUi, with white camellia -like 
flowers Ida member of the same natural order as the camel ha 
tTo ’aTomlon tree, especially on the 

nlatean Only two species of Sosa were seen, and b . • 

The beautiful B. *<?»<» » P”"” 1 ^ p”jeut 

over tall forest trees, from the top of which the long penden 

branches, covered with very large vvhite a °™ s ’ ‘“ S b , 

riel profusion. This rose, which has larger flower , 7 

thau any other wild speeies, is seen rom co, 

in the jungle, reminding one more of a large-flowered clematis 

of arose. Though apparently spread over he whnk Shan' bdk 

and extending to Muneypore m the north, where ‘ 1 

viously found by Dr. George Watt, it is only locally abduda^ 

chiefly in dark shady valleys. It is most nearly allied to JR. m 

dica, which has recently been found wild in China, 

only a fine variety of that species. Vigorous young plants, 

raised from seed collected by myself, are now flourishing m . 

Grar&ens. , . . . 

The other new rose, Sosa Collettii , Orepm, is less common , 

hut where it occurs it grows vigorously and is a profuse Aowerer 
It is never found far from water, and seems to prefer the 
banks of streams, where I have found it growing almost to the 
exclusion of other suffrutieose vegetation. A big honeysuckle, 
Lonicera Hildebrandiana, is, so far as I am aware, a rare plant, 
though I have been told that the flowers of tins species are much 
used hi decorating the temples at Pindiab, near Pwehla. I found 
it only in one locality, at a season when unfortunately it was 
almost past flowering, and when the fruit was not miflicuently 
mature to contain perfect seeds. It is a conspicuous shrub with 

large, dark, glossy leaves and fine crimson flowers seven inches 

long, and by far the largest of any known species of honeysuckle. 
It is much to he desired that seeds of this beautiful shrub may 
yet be secured and the plant raised for the adornment of our 
gardens. A very common and conspicuous bush, on certain parts 
of the plateau, is the curious Osteomeles anthyllidifolia, a shrub 
nearly allied to Fyrus, and in general appearance strongly 
resembling onr English blackthorn. Thick hushes of this shrub 
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are covered in spring with small, pretty, white flowers, con- 
trasting well with its dark green finely-pinnate leaves. It is 
much browsed by cattle in the neighbourhood of villages, and 
then assumes a stunted, thick-set habit, reminding one, from a 
distance, of furze bushes on an English common. Although 
spread over the whole plateau of the Southern Shan States, it is 
only common in particular localities, where it sometimes forms 
extensive thickets. 

A tall, bushy Lespedeza (X. Prainii ), bearing large, dense 
ter mi nal panicles of fine blue flowers, is another common and 
conspicuous plant, and would be well worth cultivation in* our 
shrubberies, if sufficiently hardy. 

Composites are more largely represented than might have been 
expected, in a region regarded as relatively poor in the order, 
amounting to nearly eight per cent, of the collection. Ten out 
of thirteen tribes are represented, and many fine species beautify 
the grassy plateaux during the rainy season and early autumn. 
The curious Euphorbia-like, fleshy-stemmed Notonia , bearing 
handsome yellow flowers, is not uncommon on the higher levels ; 
and there is a singular prostrate variety which trails over the 
rocks in a very remarkable manner. 

Two species of arboreous Compositce are common; one of 
them, Yernonia Aplinii , is new, and attains a height of over 
twenty feet with a relatively stout trunk. It is common in the 
upper region of the forest, at elevations of about 3000 feet. The 
other, Leucomeris decora , a member of the Mutisiaceee , a group 
very sparsely represented in Asia, is also found in other hilly 
parts of Burma, but is more usually met with in the forests 
clothing the sides of the hills and ravines in the interior of the 
mountains. 

Another plant worthy of notice is the singular endemic cam- 
panulaceous Codonopsis convolvulacea , first described by Kurz. 
It is common over the whole Shan plateau — its wiry stems 
creeping among grass, round the culms of which it twines, until 
it attains air and sunlight, when it expands its beautiful dark 
blue convolvulus -like flowers. 

Among the Primulacece the pretty little Primula Porbesii , 
previously recorded only from the neighbouring Chinese province 
of Yunnan, and botanically interesting as forming a connecting- 
link between the genera Primula and Androsace , deserves 
mention. It grows abundantly in almost every damp locality 
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throughout the Shan States, be 
depths of a forest and on the 
rice-fields. Though of small sta 
growth, often bearing two or 
flowers. I have found it in floi 
every month of the year; in thi 
aspect, strongly reminding orie 
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The ConvolvulacetB are numer 
hills, constituting more than 3 5 ] 
genera Lettsomia and Ipomcea, in 
part of the flora, 

some curious and unusual characters, 
six to twelve inches high, growing among the grass on 
plateau or on dry hill-sides. The flowers are large, of 
deep purple, and are usually hidden 
which they rarely overtop. The root is very 
and the dowers strongly resemble those of 
new, which we have named I. popahensis, 
on the isolated Popah mountain, w 
elevated about 5000 feet above th 
Ipomcea popahensis also grows amor 
from its congener by having a weak stem w 
the culms of grasses and other plants. _ , 

I much regret that I had only one day’s botanizing 
Popah, and that in the month of December, a most un 
season, for it would be very interesting to compare th 
this hill, which has certainly been isolated since ear, 
times, with those of the Shan hills, separated therefroi 
fifty miles of flat country, some eight hundred feet 

86 Amrag the numerous labiates of the Shan hills, Colquhounia 
elegems is certainly the most beautiful. This fine plant is only 
recorded from Burma, and in our area attains a height of eight 
to ten feet. It is described by Kurz as “a scandcnt or nah- 
scandent shrub,” but in the Shan hills it is certainly erect, and 
is often seen standing above the low bushes among which it 
grows. There are two varieties of it, inhabiting distinct areas ; 
but as they differ only in the colour of their flowers, one being 
dark red and the other pale salmon, we have not distinguished 
«,«n in the enumeration. This shrub is very common all over 
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the Shan plateaux, and its seeds would be well worth collecting 
for cultivation in England. 

The trees in the upper forest-region, from about 4000 to 5000 
feet, are much infested by parasitic plants, belonging for the 
most part to the natural order Loranthacece , two of which, 
Lorantkus Kemsleyanus , King, and L. Gollettii , King, with 
showy dark crimson flowers, are new. To such an extent does 
parasiticism prevail, that there are phanerogamous parasites 
preying upon parasites of close affinity. A new species of 
PJiacellaria (P. caulescens ), a parasitic genus, belonging to the 
allied order Santalaceee , was found growing on a branch of a 
LorantJius , itself parasitic on an oak — a rare phenomenon in the 
economy of plant life, which, however, has a proverbial parallel in 
the animal kingdom. A second species, P. compressa , was found 
growing on Viscum monoicum. 

Orchidece. 

Among the Orchideae are several novelties, two of which are 
highly curious and merit further notice. Cirrhopetalum Gollettii , 
Hem si., is a most singular plant, bearing five or six dark purple 
flowers in an umbel at the summit of a scape two or three 
inches high. The flower has little or no odour, and is remark- 
able for its extremely long attenuated sepals, which are highly 
mobile and are wafted about by the slightest breath of air. 
They are also furnished with a number of little streamers or 
banner-like appendages, which, as Darwin remarks of an allied 
Bulbophyllum , “ when blown b j a breath of wind wriggle about in a 
very odd manner.” 

Whether these wonderfully elaborate arrangements have the 
effect of attracting the notice of passing insects, or what other 
purpose they may serve, might form a subject for interesting 
speculation ; and I much regret that the small opportunities I 
had of observing the plant do not admit of my forming any 
theory on the subject. Suffice it to say that the spectacle of the 
long narrow sepals and the little streamers all waving about 
together is extremely fantastic and curious, and will, I hope, 
soon be seen in England, as there are some healthy plants of 
this species now growing at Kew. 

The other new orchid referred to is Bulbophyllum comosum, 
remarkable for the dense, bottle-brush-like raceme of flowers 
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terminating the carved stout scape; in this 
vm^^nSTd Z a mu* prlid bj'the Sl.au maidens 

village bazaars. Unfortunately, under the impression tla 
was well-known, I did not take the trouble to send home hvmg 
plants, and even my dried specimens are imperfect, wanting both 
leaves and pseudobulbs. 

" Cultivation. 

Cultivation on the Shan plateaux consists of rice, both the 
common sort grown in irrigated fields, as m the low country, and 
the hill variety, which matures its gram on unirrigated land 
Indian corn, cotton, tobacco of very fine quality, and several 
species of millet and pulse are also common crops here as well as 

in Upper Burma. _ _ 

The methods of cultivation pursued in the Shan hills are more 

advanced than one would have expected, and the people by their 
ready adoption of potatoes and wheat have shown that they are 
quite willing to effect improvements. The fields are serupulously 
cleared of weeds, which are collected into heaps and burned, 
the ashes being afterwards mixed with manure and spread over 
the surface of the ground. 

A curious custom, prevailing throughout the whole country, 
which X have not seen elsewhere, is the treading m by cattle of the 
seed after it has been sown broadcast over the ploughed holds 
instead of using the harrow. I have frequently seen a man with 
a couple of dogs driving a small herd of ten or twelve cattle to 
and fro in a ploughed field, and it was at first sight rather 
difficult to understand what they were doing. The results are 
satisfactory, as the crops of rice, Indian corn, &e. are always 

good in favourable seasons. ^ . 

The Shan people are naturally a very quiet and industrious 
race, and all they ask is to be left in peace to cultivate their 
fields. Bor many years past the country has been the scene of 
strife and anarchy^a state of things entirely due to the personal 
ambition and the quarrels of the numerous petty chieftains who 
have held the country divided among them. There can be no 
doubt that the pax Britamica, which is now enforced in these 
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remote regions, will result in the greater happiness and content* 
ment of the people 

In concluding this part of the introduction, I wish, to record 
my obligations and thanks to Mr. Thiselton Dyer, the’ Director 
of Kew Gardens, for permitting the use of the Herbarium and 
Library, and other advantages of the establishment under his 
charge, for the purpose of working out my collection. I have 
also much pleasure in testifying to the great care and skill 
bestowed on the drawings by Miss M. Smith, and to the equally 
careful work of Mr. Charles Pitch in transferring them on to 
stone. 


Statistics and Distribution op the Plants. 

(By Mr. Hemsley.) 

The collection of plants under review is not sufficiently com- 
prehensive to afford data for an exhaustive analysis of the flora 
of Upper Burma and the Southern Shan hills ; but it has brought 
to light some interesting facts that may be worth bringing 
under the notice of the Society. As General Collett has already 
stated, the Grasses had not reached England at the time of 
writing this, and are therefore not included in the following 
numbers and comparisons. It may be repeated here that the 
collection comprises about 725 species of flowering plants, be- 
longing to 460 genera and 109 natural orders. These propor- 
tions closely approach those obtaining in many insular floras, 
hut they may be, and probably are, wide of the actual proportions 
in the whole flora of the Shan hills. Nevertheless, it is a remark- 
able fact that in this collection, which is not to be regarded as a 
selection, the species are to genera about as 1*6 to 1 ; and many 
of the natural orders, even some of those relatively numerous in 
species, are represented by nearly as many genera as species. 
Thus, of the Asclepiadece, there are fifteen species belonging to 
fourteen genera ; and no fewer than 328 of the 460 genera are 
represented by a single species each. On the other hand, a few 
genera are relatively large in species ; these are : — 


Species. 

Ipomcea 14 

CJapparis 10 

Quercus 9 

Vitis 9 

Crotalaria 7 

StroUlanthes,. 6 


Species. 
. 6 


Desmodium 6 

Indig of era 6 

Tolygala 5 

Millettia ' 5 

Bauhinia 5 

Loranthws 5 
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The twelve largest natural orders are . 


Legummosjc 38 

Composites 34 

Labiates ^ 

Acanthaceoe 1® 

Bubiaceas ^ 

Euphorbiacerc bS 


Genera. Species. 

Of) 


83 

57 

40 

29 

28 

20 


Convolvulaceoe § 

Yerbenaceas 1'1 

Scropbularinea? ... 12 

Asclepiade© ......... H 

Capparidese 3 

Baminculaeeee b 


Genera. Species. 

a c\rz 


21 

18 

15 

12 

8 


Witt the exception of the Ccpf-ito the* otto occupy 
..Us closely approaching their "'"X'Lto 
flora of India and in the flora of tlie whole worl . 
represented in the collection by only one species are.— Dillcm- 
Zr Crucifer Bixinese, Pittospore®, Tamarmcine®, Zygo- 
phylle®, Simarubete, Ochnace®, Burserace®, °™ e{C > S; "^~ 
LL Eicoide®, Cornace®, Plumbagme®, Salyadorace®, Sola- 
nacea, Orobanchaee®, Plantagine®, Aristoloebiaee®, I iperaccto, 
Chloranthace®, ‘Proteace®, Elmagnacc®, Juglandaee® Sahcme® 
Cvcadace® Iride®, Pontedcriaee®, Alismace®, Nmadaee®, and 
Eriocaule®’; or nearly one third of the total. That the Cruci era* 
should be represented by Cardamine Ur mil a only is perhaps the 
most striking and unexpected _ fact brought out by this is , 
though. Crucifers are also rare in the Khasia hills. 

An examination of the distribution of the genera shows that 
there is scarcely any endemic element. There - the curious 
little uniovulate papilionaceous Neocollettia ; Atlerolepim Adelo- 
stemma, and Physostelma in Asclepiade®; Blmlcworilia m Con- 
volvulace® ; and Cystacmthm in Acanthace® ■ and we have 
exhausted the number of generic types m the collection that are 
restricted to the region, even if we extend it southward to 

Sm oJt oTdOO genera, 122 are generally dispersed, either in the 
tropics or in temperate and subtropical regions; and 96 are 
widely spread, that is to say they occur in some part of America, 
besides having a considerable range m the Old World. Ex- 
cluding these 218 genera, 218 extend to North India, 166 to the 
Malay Archipelago, 136 to China, 90 to Australia, 36 to Poly- 
nesia, and 82 to Afriea. Adding the number of genera from 
North India to those of wide range, we have 431— thus leaving a 
very small number that extend to only one of the other regions 
named. These figures therefore go to show how very wide are 
the areas of the majority of northern genera. 
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Descending to species, tlie results are very different. Out of 
about 725, only 15 are generally diffused, and 16 others have 
a wide range ; 461 extend to North India; 280 to South India; 
223 to the Malay Archipelago ; 181 to China ; 71 to Australia; 
12 to Polynesia ; and 64 to Africa. With regard to the specific 
endemic element, 177 species, or nearly a quarter of the whole 
collection, appear to be restricted to Burma and the Malay 
peninsula ; and about 90 of them were, so far as we could ascer- 
tain, previously undescribed. Of course, further investigations 
in the adjoining regions may materially reduce this proportion ; 
but, judging from results obtained recently in Western 'and 
Central China, it is not probable. And after all, this is not a 
high percentage compared with what is known of other subtropical 
regions. 

The apparent absence in North and Central India of plants 
common to South India (the peninsula) and Burma is noteworthy. 
The genera Hopea , Berrya , Motonia , and Azima are of this class ; 
and about 25 species have not been found in the connecting 
or intermediate region. Of these Gardiospermum Gorindum , 
Blepharis boerTiaamcefolia^ and Brim leptostacliya also extend to 
Africa. In addition, there is a number of representative species 
in t he two areas : such are Geropegia nana and Brachystelma edidis. 
Specially interesting among the novelties are : — Impatiens ecal- 
carata, Bistacia coecinea, Neoeollettia gracilis , Bhylacium majus , 
V&rnonia gymnoelada, Bhysostelma carnosa , Onosma burmanica , 
Ipomoca nana , Bhacellaria caulescens , and the exceedingly curious 
orchids Girrhopeialum Gollettii and BulbopJiyttum comosmi. The 
only previously known species of the very marked leguminous 
genus Bhylacitim has a wide range in the Malay Archipelago. 
Equally remarkable, geographically, is Anisopappus cldnensis , 
which is also a native of South-eastern China and Eastern and 
Western tropical Africa, though unknown from any part of India. 

Osteomeles anthyllidifolia is another most interesting discovery. 
This shrub is widely spread in Polynesia, eastward to the Sand- 
wich group and Pitcairn Island. There are also specimens in the 
Kew Herbarium from the Bonin Islands f and it is recorded from 
Japan and the Luchu Archipelago. All the other species of the 
genus inhabit the Andes of South America. 

The most interesting point, perhaps, connected with this col- 
lection has been left to the' last. It is the large number of tem- 
perate types it contains from comparatively low elevations. Sir 



me thing in the investigation 
bates, many genera and species 
K-like uplands at 5000 to 6000 
j outer ranges of Sikkim under 
ones, “ strange as it may appear, 
t 4000 feet lower in the latitude 
lt of Sikkim (27° N.)> though 
the equator.” 

actually within the tropic, lying 
iere temperate types appear in 
, in lookinglthrough the enume- 
rate tvpea prevail at that eleva- 
er . Among those occurring at 
ne, Delphinium, Silene, St ell aria, 
n Vntevium. JSvilobium, (Enanthe , 


■Wp the foregoing was read Detore me 
h»™ been received end determined. They number about eighty 
mecies all of them probably previously described, tbougb tliero 
L thrie or four well-marked forma referred with doubt to the 
ZZt allied specie,. Taken as a whole, the grasses are of a 
"tropical 4e than the re.t of the collection t, belongpug 
largely to the trite Mir «» and the genera P»,c,, and 

littiknown a«tec5«ryi. yulderma. ot Lunth, the 
rlraans of ‘Wallieh’s 4 Plants Asiatics Eanores, t. 273. In the 

£ / I ::: D 40) 'Wallicli describes it as without 

letterpress (voL m. P* t 1 

exception the most lovely and elegant grass that he had ever 
' h«T,o- of a nale glaucous colour, and the crest of the outer 
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glume of a pinkish tint. The specimens now obtained from near 
Meiktila are much finer and more robust than those upon which 
the genus was founded. A new species of the genus Entero - 
jpogron, or a marked variety of E. melicoides, Nees, previously 
only known from South India and Ceylon, was collected at 
Meiktila. From the same region, too, there is a remarkable 
variety of Eragrostis viscosa , Trin., also a South -Indian grass; 
or it may deserve to rank as an independent species. An elegant 
variety of Bgorololus coroman delian us, Kunth, completes the list 
of specially interesting grasses. ' 


Enumeration of the Plants, together with their Distri- 
bution, and Descriptions of the New Species *. 

(By General Collett and Mr. Hemsley.) 

Banunculaceje. 

Clematis grewiseflora, DC. ; El. Brit . Ind. i. p. 6. — Shan hills 
plateau at 4000 feet. 

Mountains of North India, from Kumaon eastward. 

Dr. Kuntze (Monogr. p. 130) unites this, as a variety, with 
G. Buchananiana , DC. ; and there are intermediate forms that 
might with equal propriety be referred to either. 

Clematis G-ouriana, DC.; El. Brit. Did. i. p. 4; Eorest El. 
Burma , i. p. 16. — Koin, at 4400 feet, Manders. 

Western Himalaya to Ceylon, and Malayan peninsula and archi- 
pelago, and probably also Central China. 

Clematis grata, Wall., var. foliolis subintegris ; El. Brit. Ind. 
i. p. 3. — Fort Stedman, 3000 feet, Handers. 

Afghanistan, through Northern India to China, and in the 
mountains of Tropical Africa. 

Naravelia zeylanica, DC.; El. Brit. Did. i. p. 7 ; Eorest El. 
Burma , i. p. 18. — Meiktila. 

Widely spread in India, and extending to the Malayan archi- 
pelago and South China. 

* Throughout this enumeration references are given to Hooter’s ‘Flora of 
British India,’ as far as it is published, to Kurz’s ‘ Forest Flora of British 
Burma,’ and occasionally, where it seemed desirable, to other works. 
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Europe, North and Central Asia to Japan, and North and 
kouth Africa. 


Anemone rivularis, Sam., var. floribus minoribus numerosiori- 
diis ; .F/. Brit. Ind. 1. p. 9. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Widely spread in the temperate regions of India and Ceylon 
and recently collected in Western China. J ’ 

Dr. G. Watt collected the same variety in Muneypore. 

Kammculus pensylvanicus, Linn. ■ FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 19- 
onan bills, common. * 

Kashmir to the Ehasia hills, China southward to Canton 
and m Mandshnna as well as in North America 

WM ’ M M - M *■ p - 

Central Himalaya and Ehasia hills. 


Dilleniaceje. 

Dillenia pnlcherrima, Kurz, Forest FI. Burma, i. p. 19 . m 
Brit. Ind. i. p. 37.— Shan hills terai. P ’ 

Prome, Pegu, and Martaban. 

Expanded flowers of this species were previously unknown at 


Magwoltace^j. 

Manglietia insignis, Blume; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 42- Forest 
Bl Burma, i. p 25.-Shan States, Bauzan. 

JS cpslj .Ehasia} End. -Pegu. 

Good flowering specimen of a white, broad-leaved variety 

Schizandra axillaris, Soolc.f. et T. Thorns.-, FI. Brit 'ind i 
p. 4*5. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. * 

Ehasia hills and Java. 


Awowaceje. 

Uvaria purpurea, Blume-, FI. Brit. Ind. i. p . 47 • Forest FI 
Burma, i. p. 27.— Shan hills terai. P ’ ±L 

Ea stern India, Malayan peninsula and archipelago. 

Artabotrys odoratissimus, R. Br.- FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 54 • 






Li.! 
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Forest FI. Burma , i, p. 31.— In a monastery garden, perhaps 
cultivated. 

South India and Ceylon, Malayan archipelago, and South 
China ; and cultivated throughout India. 

Polyalthia cerasoides, Benth. et Iloolc . f. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. 
p. 63 ; Forest FI. Burma , i. p. 38. — Meiktila. 

South India and Prome. 

Miliusa velutina, Hook, f et T. Thoms.; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 87; 
Forest FI. Burma , i. p. 47. — Meiktila. 

Widely spread in tropical India and Malaya. 

Mehispermace^:. 

Cocculus laurifolius, DC. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 101. — Shan hills, 
Hopou valley. 

Subtropical Himalayan region and Java and Japan; perhaps 
only cultivated, or an escape from cultivation, out of India. 

Cocculus mollis, Wall.; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 102. — Shan hills 
at 5000 feet. 

Nepal and Khasia hills. 

Cocculus villosus, DC. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 101.— Meiktila. 

Throughout tropical and subtropical India, from the Himalayas 
to Malabar and Pegu ; and also in tropical Africa. 

Stephania hernandifolia, Walp., var. P ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 103. 
— Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

Tropical Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

BERBERIDACE2E. 

Berberis nepalensis, Spreng. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 109 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 58. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Mountains of Northern and Southern India and the Malayan 
peninsula, China and Japan. 

Beriberis Wallichiana, DO., var.? foliis integris venis immersis 
obsoletis ; FI. Brit . Ind. i. p. 110.— Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Nepal, Bootan, and Khasia hills. 

LIHH. JOURN. — BOTAHY, YOL. XXVIII. 
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Cardamine hirsuta, Linn., var. sylvatica, LinJc (species) ; FI. 
Brit Lad. i. p. 13S. — Shan hills plateau, 4000 feet. 

Generally dispersed in temperate regions . 

Cappabidacea t 

Crataeva lophosperma, Kurz ; Journ . JBot. 1875, p. 195. — Shan 
hills. 

Described from specimens collected in Assam. 

Boscia variabilis, Coll . et JELemsl ., n. sp. (Plate I.) 

Arbor 15-20-pedalis, tortuoso-ramosus, novellis puberulis. 
Folia simplieia, breviter petiolata, coriacea, anguste oblonga, 
1~2| poll, longa, apice rotundato- vel truncato-emarginata, basi 
cuneata, venis immersis inconspicuis. Flores circiter 6 linens 
longi, in axillis foliorum superiorum densiuscule subcorymbosi, 
corymbis quam folia brevioribus ,* sepala 8-5, yalvata, basi in 
tubum brevem sed distinctum connata, subcarnosa, lanceolato- 
oblonga, dorso longitudinaliter 1-costata; petala nulla; discus 
crassus, carnosns, cupulatus, tubum calycis vestiens; stamina 
5-6, medio gynophori inserta, pistillum subsequantia ; ova- 
rium glabrum, longiuscule stipitatum, 1-loculare, placentis 2 
circiter 5-ovnliferis. Fructus (innnaturus tantum visus) globosus, 
pisiformis. — Capparis variabilis, Wall , Cat. n. 7004; Mebuhria 
variabilis, Kurz, Forest FI. Burma , i. p. 59. 

Common in the open forest-tracts about Meiktila. 

Upper Burma. 

This somewhat anomalous plant has been referred to both 
Capparis and Niebuhria , though neither Wallich nor Kurz’s 
specimens bear either flowers or fruit. Some of the leaves of 
Wallich’s specimens are as much as 4 inches long. 

The definite stamens, inserted high up on the gynophore, and 
definite ovules bring it intermediate between Mcerua and Boscia, 
and in habit and facies it strongly resembles several species of the 
latter genus ; but these genera are not well defined. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE I. 

A branch of Boscia variabilis, Coll, et IlemsL, natural size. 

Fig. 1, a leaf from a sterile branch, natural size ; 2, a flower;' and 8, vertical 
section of ovary. Enlarged. 
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Capparis burmanica, Coll, et Hemsl. , n. sp. (Plate II.) 

Frutex inertnis, ramulis floriferis rectis teretibus minute 
cinereo-puberulis. Folia (pauca superiora tantum visa) breviter 
petiolata, coriacea, elliptiea vel fere orbicularia, absque petiolo 
9-15 lineas longa, utrinque obtusissima vel rotundata, priraum 
paree strigillosa eito glabrescentia, supra nitida, integerrima, 
venis immersis inconspicuis ; petiolus teres, 2-3 lineas longus, 
pubescens. Flores 6-9 lineas diametro, racemoso-paniculati, 
ebracteati, panieulis terminalibus 6-9 poll, longis, pedieellis 
cireiter 3 lineas longis calyeibusque puberulis ; sepal a crassa, 
cymbiformia, margine pellucido ; petala subcarnosa, ovato-laneeo- 
lata, obtusa, quam sepala paullo longiora; stamina indefinita 
ovarium glabrum, longe stipitafcum, stamina, paullo superans. 1- 
loculare, 3-5-ovulatum. Fructus deest. 

Shwenoungbu, in tlie plains. 

In foliage this resembles the Burmese Capparis orbiculata , 
Wall. ; but it is characterized by the distinctly racemose-pani- 
culate inflorescence. 

DESCRIPTION OP PLATE II. 

A branch of Capparis burmanica, Coll, et Hemsl., natural size. 

Pig. 1, a sepal; 2, petals ; 3, stamens; 4, stipitate pistil; 5, ovary, in vertical 
section. All enlarged. 

Capparis flavicans, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 179 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 63.— Yemethen and other localities. 

Also in Cocbinchina. 

The flowers of this species were unknown to Hooker and 
Thomson, who jointly elaborated the Oapparidese for the £ Mora 
of British India;’ and Kurz, in his 4 Forest Flora of Burma,’ 
describes the petals, inadvertently doubtless, as densely woolly 
inside, instead of outside. The flowers are unisexual, at least 
those of the present collection — a condition that is exceedingly 
rare in this natural order. The stamens are usually eight in 
number. 

Capparis glauca, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i, p. 180 ; Forest FL 
Burma , i. p. 65. — -Meiktila. 

The flowers of this species were previously unknown, and may 
be here described:— 

Flores undique glabeirimi, parvi (cireiter 4-5 lineas diametro), 
fasciculati, faseiculis multifloris sessilibus vel ramulis lateralibus 

■ sllli: 
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brevibus terminantibus, pedicellis glaberrimis filiformibus vel 
capillatibus 4-6 lineas longis sepalisque rufis ; sepala orbicularia, 
concava, marginetenui pellucido ; petala angusta, quam sepala vix 
longiora; stamina circiter 12-15; ovarium 1-loculare, circiter 
8-ovulatum, ciim gynophoro stamina vix sequans. 

Yar. angustifolia, Coll, et Uemsl. ; ramulis lateralibns floriferis 
majus evolutis, foliis fere linearibus usque ad bipollieares. 

Collected in the same locality as the typical form with obovate 
leaves less than an inch in length. 

Capparis hastigera, JELance in Journ . Bot. 1868, p. 296, et 1879, 
p. 8; Forbes et Uemsley in Journ. Linn. Soc. xxiii. p. 51. — Cap- 
paris Swinhoii, Hance in Journ. Bot . 1868, p. 296. — Meiktila. 
A common bush on the dry plains. 

South China. 

This singular species was collected by Griffith at Male, on the 
Irrawaddy; and is the “Capyaridea ” mentioned by him in his 
4 Journals of Travels/ i. p. 108 ; andWallich collected it at Prome. 
It is the 6982 B of his catalogue. The flowering specimens now 
collected enable us to identify all these specimens with the Chinese 
species established by Hance. This species is exceedingly variable 
in the shape of the leaves, the hastate base sometimes disappear- 
ing altogether. Our specimens have very narrow leaves, reaching 
4 inches in length. 

Capparis xanthophylla, Coll, et Hemsl., n. sp. 

Brut ex ramulis ultimis graciliusculis primum ferrugineo-furfu- 
raceis demum glabrescentibus, aculeis brevissimis rigidis recurvis 
parce armatis. Folia distincte petiolata, rigide coriacea, crassa, 
siccitate flava, ovato-lanceolata, absque petiolo 3 poll, longa, sub- 
obtusa, basi cuneata, utrinque glaberrima, supra nitida, subtus 
pallidiora, opaca, costa supra impressa, subtus crassa, elevata, 
venis primariis lateralibus utrinque circiter 4 prominentibus et 
inter se anastomosantibus ; petiolus semipollicaris, teres, crassus, 
rugulosus. Flores 12-15 lineas diametro, ferrugineo-furfuracei 
vel tomentosi, breviter pedicellati, secus ramulos laterales 3-12 
poll, longos laxe fasciculati, pedicellis furfuraceis 3-12 lineas 
longis; sepala crassa, ovali-ro tun data, cymbiformia, quain petala 
fere dimidio breviora ; petala obovato-spathulata ; stamina nume- 
rosissima, ovarium plus quam duplo superantia; ovarium glabrum, 
1-loculare, placentis 3, multiovulatis. Fructm ignotus. 

Dry plains near Yemethen. 
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In foliage this resembles G. Heynecina, "Wall., differing widely 
in the size and arrangement of the flowers. 

Capparis horrida, Linn.fi \ ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 178 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 62. — Meiktila, and on the Shan bills plateau at 
4000 feet. 

"Widely spread in tropical India and Malaya to the Philippine 
Islands. 

Capparis olacifolia, Hook. f. et T. Thoms. ; FI. Brit . Ind. i. 
p. 178. — Shan hills, in various localities. 

Eastern tropical India. 

Capparis sepiaria, Linn. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 177 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 66. — Meiktila. 

Dry places in India from the Punjab to Ceylon, and eastward 
to the Philippines. 

Capparis tenera, Dalz. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 179. — Shan States 
at 5000 feet. 

Southern India, Ceylon, Assam, and Tenasserim ; also recorded 
from Yunnan. 

The western specimens referred to this species have almost 
invariably solitary flowers, whereas in the eastern specimens they 
are fascicled. 

Capparis viminea, Hook, f et T. Thoms . ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. 
p. 179 ; syn. Capparis mem brani folia, Kurz y Forest FI. Burma, i. 
p. 61. — Shan hills terai at 2000 to 4000 feet. 

Tropical valleys of Sikkim, Bhotan, Assam, and Tenasserim. 

Authenticated specimens of Kurz’s species are exactly like 
C. viminea from Mergui, collected by Griffith. 

VlOLACEiE. 

Viola biflora, Linn . ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 182. — Shan hills at 
6000 feet. 

Scattered in temperate regions all around the northern hemi- 
sphere. ( 

Viola Patrinii, I>0.; FI Brit. Ind. i. p. 183. — Shan hills at 
3000 to 4000 feet. 

Nearly all over India, westward into Afghanistan, and in 
Siberia, Mandshuria, China, and Japan. 



found in North- 


Polygala sibirf 
at 4000 foot. 
North India, S; 
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Viola serpens, Wall . ; FI. Brit. lad. i. p. 184. bhan hills at 
4000 to 6000 feet. 

Throughout India, in the mountainous regions, and extending 
to Java and China. 

The Shan plant belongs to the variety named V. canesceas by 
Wallich. 


Bixine^]. 

Flacourtia sapida, Roocb . ; Forest FI. Burma , i. p. 75. Shan 

hills terai at 3000 feet, v : :■ 

The glabrous form. In the ; Flora of British India 5 this is 
treated as a variety of F. Bamontchi , L’Herit., which is common 
throughout India and Malaya, wild or cultivated, and extends to 
Madagascar. 


PlTXOSPOEEiE. 

Pittosporum floribundum, Wight et Am . ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. 
p. 199.— Shan hills at 4000 feet; also collected by Mr. Aplin. 

Subtropical regions of India from G-arhwal to Khasia and Mishin i, 
and in South India. 


Polygala crotalarioides, Ham . ; FI. Brit. lad. i. p. 201, — Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

North India, from Kashmir to Sikkim and the Khasia hills ; also 
in Yunnan. 

Yar. P glabrescens, Coll, et Hemsl. ; racemis elongatis, doribus 
majoribus. — -Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Polygala e^optera, DC. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 203. — Meiktila. 
"Widely spread in tropical Asia and Africa. 

Polygala leptalea, DO.; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 202. — Shan hills 
at 5000 feet. j 

Widely spread iin the mountainous regions of India, and also 
|,stern Australia. 

[a, Linn . ; FI. Brit . Ind. i. p, 205. — Shan hills 


ia, Mandshuria, China, and Japan. 
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Polygala triphylla, Ham. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 201, var. glau- 
cescens. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Northern and Central India, China, and the Malay peninsula. 


Caryophylleje. 

Silene (§ Eusilene) burmanica, Coll, et Hemsl n. sp. 

Herba perennis, erecta, 1-2-pedalis, habitu Lychnidis dioicce , 
undique plus ininusve aspere ferrugineo-pubeseens, caulibus 
robustiusculis vix ramosis, internodiis folia aequantibus vel bre- 
vioribus. Folia radicalia non visa, caulina erassiuscula, asperula, 
sessilia, ovato-oblonga vel lanceolata, interdum obovata vel spa- 
thulata, 1-2 poll, longa, acuta vel abruptebreviterque acuminata, 
subtrinervia. Flores 5-meri, 9-10 lineas longi, pauci, dichotomo- 
cymosi, pedunculis brevibus glanduloso-hirsutis ; calyx fere 
cylindricus, glanduloso-hirsutus, lobis brevibus ovato-oblongis 
obtusissimis vel rotundatis ; petala glabra, calycem triente exce- 
dentes, insequaliter quadrifida (lobis lateralibus minoribus inter- 
dum fere ad auriculas reductis), 2-squamata, lobis ovato-oblongis 
obtusis, squamis angustis elongatis ; ovarium longiuscule sti pi- 
tatum, glabrurn, 1-loculare, stylis 3. Capsula ovoideo-oblonga, 
Crustacea, nitida, semina (matura non visa) hippocrepiformia, 
rugosa. 

Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Mr. Eranchet describes sixteen new species of Silene from the 
Chinese province of Yunnan, only four of which are represented 
in the Kew Herbarium by authenticated specimens ; and after a 
careful comparison with his descriptions, we have come to the 
conclusion that this is new. Nevertheless the genus is so 
numerous in species, exceedingly difficult to discriminate in a 
dried state, that the present species may yet be identified with 
a previously described one. Erom a note on one of the sheets of 
S. burmanica it appears that there is a specimen of the same 
species in the Calcutta Herbarium from Momyen, just within the 
western border of Yunnan. 

Stellaria media, Cyr. ; FI. Brit . Bid. i. p. 230. — Shan hills 
4000 to 6000 feet. 

Arctic and North temperate regions generally, and widely 
colonized elsewhere. 
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* Drymaria cordata, Willd.; FI. Frit. lnd. i. p. 244. — Shan 
hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Tropical and subtropical Asia, Africa, and America. 

Polycarpsea corymbosa, Lam . ; FI. Brit . Ind. i. p. 245.— 
Meiktila. 

Tropical and subtropical regions of Asia, Africa, America, and 
Australia. 

Tamariscineje. 

Tamarix dioica, Boxb. ; FI. Brit. lnd. i. p. 249 ; Forest FI * 
Burma , i. p. 83. — Shan states, common in beds of rivers. 

India, ranging from Sindh and the Punjab to Assam, the Dec- 
can, and Burma. 

HYPERICINEiE. 

Hypericum japonicum, TJmnb FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 256.— Shan 
hills, in rice-fields at 4000 feet. 

North-western India to Ceylon, China, and Japan, and south- 
ward to Australia and New Zealand. 

Hypericum (§ Androssemineae) pachyphyllum, Coll, et Ilemsl., 
n. sp. (Plate III.) 

Frutex vel herba lignosa, erecta, omnino glaberrima, caulibus 
rigidis rectis teretibus rufis, internodiis brevissimis. Folia ses- 
silia, semiamplexicaulia, crasse coriacea, oblonga, 1-lf poll, longa, 
obtusa, snbtus glauca, punctis inconspicuis conspersa, costa subtus 
elevata, venis immersis fere obsoletis. Flores 2-2| poll. diametro ? 
in cymas densas terminales dispositi, brevissime pedicellati, cymis 
circiter 15-floris, bracteis foliis similibus 4-6 lineas longis in- 
structis ,* sepala coriacea, foliis similia, leviter inaequalia, ovata, 
4-6 lineas longa, obtusa; petala oblique obovata, pollicaria, epunc- 
tata; stamina numerosissima, libera vel sublibera; ovarium 5- 
loculare, stylis divergentibus recurvis stamina paullo excedentibus. 
Capsula ignota. 

Shan hills, 4000 feet. Common throughout the Southern Shan 
States, especially in marshy localities. 

This comes nearest to H. Hoolcerianum , Wight et Arn. (IT. 
oblongifolium , Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 4949), differing in the denser 
habit, very thick oblong leaves, entire sepals, and free, or nearly 
free, stamens. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE III. 

A branch of Hypericum pachyphyllum , Coll, et Hemal., natural size. 

Fig. 1, a petal from a bud ; 2, a bundle of stamens ; 3, back and front views of 
anther ; 4, pistil ; 5, cross section of ovary. All enlarged. 

Ternstrcemiac eje. 

Anneslea fragrans, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 280 ; Forest FI. 
Burma, , i. p. 98.— Shan hills at 8000 to 5000 feet. 

Martaban and Tenasserim. 

Aetinidia callosa, Lindl. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i« p. 286. — Shan hills 
at 5000 feet. 

Temperate Himalaya, from G-arhwal eastward, and extending to 
China and Japan. 

Saurauja Roxburghii, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind . i. p. 287 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i p. 103. — Shan hills terai at 3000 feet. 

Eastern India. 

ScMma WallicMi, Choisg; FI. Brit . Ind. i. p. 289 ; Forest FL 
Burma, i. p. 106 ; syn. S. mollis, Dyer ; FI. Brit. Ind . i. p. 288. 
— Shan hills at 5000 feet ; common on hills at 3000 to 4000 feet, 
A plin. 

Eastern India, Malay peninsula, and Sumatra. 

Dipterocarpe^:. 

Shorea siamensis, Miq . ; FI. Brit. Ind . i. p. 304 ; syn. Pen- 
tacme siamensis, Kurz , Forest Ft. Burma , i. p. 119.— Shan hills 
terai at 2000 feet ; one of the commonest trees in the Shan 
States, Aplm. 

Malay peninsula. 

Hopea ? n. sp. ; specimen floriferum tantum adest. — Shan hills 
terai at 2000 feet. 

Elowers very sweet-scented and often worn by Shan girls in 
their hair. 

This is very near JHopea argentea, Pierre, in foliage ; but the 
leaves are yellowish beneath instead of -silvery. Still, in the 
absence of fruit, we are not sure of the genus. 
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Malyaceje. 

Abutilon polyandrum, Schlecht. ; FI. Brit . Ltd. i. p. 325. — 
Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

North-west provinces of India to Ceylon, Burma, and Java, 
and also in tropical South Africa. 

TJrena repanda, Boxb. ; FI. Brit . Ind. i. p. 330. — Shan hills at 
4000 feet; also collected by Mr. Aplin. 

Widely spread in India, including the south. 

Sida rhombifolia, Linn. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 323. — Shan hills 
at 4000 feet, Manders. 

Tropical and subtropical regions of both hemispheres. 

Pavonia glechomifolia, A. Bich. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 330. — 
Shan hills. 

North-west provinces of India to Ceylon and Burma; also in 
tropical Africa and Arabia. 

Hibiscus Abelmoschus, Linn. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 342.— Shan 
hills at 4400 feet, Manders. 

Pound throughout tropical India, and cultivated and more or 
less colonized in other tropical countries. 

Kydia calycina, Boxb. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 348 ; Forest FI. 
Burma, i. p. 124. — Shan hills, Aplin. 1 

Common nearly throughout tropical and subtropical India. 


StEECULIACE2E. 

Sterculia versicolor, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 355 ; Forest 
FI. Burma, i. p. 135. — No locality given. 

Only known from Burma and the Malay peninsula. 

Sterculia, n. sp. P — Lower Burma, T. H. Aplin. 

There are only flowers of this distinct species. 

Helicteres glabriuscula, Wall . ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 366.— Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

Restricted to Burma, so far as at present known. 

The brief description in the place cited was drawn up from 
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imperfect material, and the Shan, specimens enable us to amend 
and extend it bere : — 

Folia brevissime petiolata, oblonga, ovato-oblonga, obiongo- 
lanceolata, lanceolata vel interdum oblaneeolato-oblonga, minute 
ealloso-serrulata. Flores parvi, vix 6 lineas longi, axillares, 
geminati, pednnculo commuui circiter 3 lineas longo, pedicellis 
brevissimis ; calyx grosse stellato-hirsutus, rectus, sequalis, breviter 
5-dentatus ; petala sequalia, spathulata, apice rotundata, extus 
hirsuta, calycem triente vel dimidio excedentia, extus puberula, 
unguibus inaequaliter auriculato-appendiculatis ; columna stami- 
nea basi hirsutula ; ovarium longissime stipitatum, stylo simplice 
■stamina paullo excedenti. Capsula recta, stellato-pubescens, 5- 
valvis, circiter semipollicaris. 

Helicteres elongata, Wall . ; FI Frit. Ind. i. p. 365 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 144. — Popah district. 

Eastern India to Yunnan. 

Pterospermum acerifolium, Willd. ; FI. Brit. Ind . i. p. 368 ; 
Forest FI. Burma , i. p. 145. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

North-west India to Concan, Chittagong, and Tenasserim ; 
often cultivated. Eound also in the Andaman islands. 

• Eriolsena' Candollei, Wall . ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 370; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 148.— Shan hills, in various localities from 3000 to 
5000 feet. 

Southern India and Malay peninsula. 

Tiliace^j. 

Berrya Ammonilla, Boxb. ; FI Brit. Ind. i. p. 383 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 155. — Shan hills, Aplin. 

South India, Ceylon, Pegu, and Martaban. 

Grrewia (§ Eugrewia) elatostemoides, Coll, et Hemsl n. sp. 

Arbor parva, ramulis floriferis graciliusculis, parce stellato- 
puberulis. Folia breviter petiolata, papyracea, oblique ovato- 
oblonga, 2-3| poll, longa, vix acuta, basi ssepius rotundata, cal- 
loso-crenato-serrulata, dentibus s^pe alternatim minoribus, supra 
viridia, parce stellato -puberula, subtus albida, brevissime tomen- 
tosa, simul secua nerves stellato-pubescentia ; petiolus teres, 
pubescens, 3-4 lineas longus. Flores circiter 6 lineas diametro 
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in cymas parvas breves axillares dispositi, pedicellis flores sub- 
gequantibus ; sepala erassiuscula, oblongo-spathulata, obtusissima 
vel rotundata, margine incurva, extus albo-tomentosa, intus, ut 
videtur, colorata ; petala minuta, crassa (cocta vesiculosa), apice 
bidentata, basi intus obscure foveolata ; stamina numerosissima, 
sepalis fere dimidio breviora; ovarium dense albo-pilosum, 2- 
loculare ? stylo crasso glabro stamina subsequanti. Fructus 
ignotus. 

Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

This does not very closely resemble any of the Asiatic species, 
most nearly perhaps G-. polygama, Boxb., differing in the leaves 
being pale beneath, the very minute, bidentate petals, and other 
characters. 

Grewia hirsuta, Vail ; FI. Frit. Ind. i. p. 391 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 159.— Meiktila. 

Southern India and throughout Burma. 

G-rewia laevigata, Vahl; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 389; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 159. — Shan terai at 2000 feet. 

Yery widely spread in tropical Asia, and extending to tropical 
Africa and tropical Australia. 

Grewia scabrophylla, Boxb . ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 387; syn. 
Gr. sclerophylla, Wall . ; Forest FI. Burma,!.]). 162. — Shan hills 
at 3000 feet. 

Tropical North India from G-arhwal to Assam and Chittagong 
and Ava. 

Kurz (‘Forest Flora ’) records this species as Burmese on the 
authority of others, not having met with nor seen specimens him- 
self. 


Columbia floribuuda, Wall . ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 393 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 156. — Shan hills, Ajglin. 

Burma, Martaban. 

Elaeocarpus bracteatus, Kurz, Forest FI. Burma, , i. p. 165 ; 
FI. Brit . Ind. i. p. 406. — Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Tenasserim and Martaban. 

This species was not previously represented in the Kew Her- 
barium, and the specimen was so named at Calcutta. 
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LlSACEiE. 

Linum mysorense, Heyne\ FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 411. — Shan hills 
at 4000 feet, in fields. 

North-west India to Ceylon. Not previously recorded from 
Eastern India or Burma. 

Reinwardtia trigyna, Blanch. ; FI. Brit . Lid . i. p. 412. — Shan 
hills at 3000 feet, Handers. 

Temperate and subtropical regions of India eastward into 
China. 

Malpighiaceje. 

Hiptage candicans, Hooic. f et T. Thoms . ; FI. Brit . In d. i. 
p. 419 ; Forest FI. Burma , i. p. 174 (flor. descript.). — Shan hills 
from 1000 to 4000 feet ; common in the dry forest. 

Burma. 

This is not a climber, as suggested in the ‘ Flora of British 
India,’ but an erect shrub or small tree. 

Aspidopterys Helferiana, Xurz, Forest FI. Burma , i.. p. 176. 
—Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Tenasserim. 

ZYGOPHYLLEiE. 

Tribulus terrestris, Linn. ; II. Brit . Ind. i. p. 423. — Meiktila. 

Almost universally dispersed in tropical and subtropical regions. 

GrERAlSTACEiE. 

Geranium nepalense, Sweet ; FI. Brit . Ind. i. p. 430. — Shan 
bills at 6000 feet. 

Generally diffused in the mountains of India and Ceylon, and 
extending to "Western China. 

Averrhoa Carambola, Linn . ; FI Brit. Ind. i. p. 439. — In a 
monastery garden ; perhaps cultivated. 

Cultivated throughout tropical India ; native country uncertain, 
though probably America. 

Impatiens arguta, Hooic. f et T. Thoms . ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. 
p. 470. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Sikkim, Khasia, and Western China. 
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, Impatiens puberula, DC . ;■ FI. Brit . Ind. i. p. 470. — Shan hills 
at 4000 feet. 

Mountains of Sikkim and Nepal. 

Impatiens chinensis, Linn. ; FL Brit , Ind. i. p. 444.— Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

Very widely spread in the mountains of India, southward to 
Travancore, and extending to Eastern China. 

Impatiens ecalcarata, Coll, et JETemsl., n. sp. (Plate IV.) 

Species, prseter sepalum posticum galeatum, nee ealcaratum, 
I. cMnensi ornnino simillima et vix distinguenda. 

Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

This so strongly resembles I. chinensis that one might suspect 
it to be an abnormal state of that species, were there not copious 
healthy specimens all exhibiting the same peculiarity in the shape 
of the posticous sepal. Indeed it may yet prove to be a modifi- 
cation of I. chinensis; but it would be none the less worth 
figuring. 

DESCRIPTION OP PLATE IV. 

A branch of Impatiens ecalcarata , Coll, et Hemsl., natural size. 

Pig. 1, dorsal sepal ; 2, a lateral sepal; 3, the coalescing anthers. All enlarged. 


BUTACE2E. 

Grlycosmis pentaphylla, Correct ; FI. Brit. Ind . i. p. 499; Forest 
FI. Burma, i. p. 186. — Meiktila. 

Widely spread, and exceedingly variable, in India, Malaya, and 
tropical Australia. 

Mcromelum hirsutum, Oliver ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 502; Forest 
FL Burma , i. p. 187. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Malay peninsula and archipelago. 

Mnrraya exotica, Linn . ; FL Brit. Ind. i. p. 502; Forest FL 
Burma , i. p. 190. — Shan hills terai at 2000 feet, 

, Tropical Asia, Australia, and Polynesia, 

Murraya Kcenigii, Spreng. ; FL Brit . Ind . i. p. 503 ; Forest 
FL Burmu, i p. 190.— Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Garhwal to Ceylon, Assam, and Tenasserim. 
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SlMARUBEiE. 

Harris onia Beimettii, Planch . ; FI. Brit. Ini. i. p. 519 ; Forest 
FI. Burma, i. p. 203. — Meiktila. 

Malay peninsula and archipelago to South China and the 
Philippines. 

OCHHACEiE. 

Ochna squarrosa, Linn. ; FI. Brit. Ini. i. p. 523 ; Forest FI. 
Burma, i. p. 205. — Shan hills. 

South India and Ceylon, and Silhet to Tenasserim. 

Burserace^:. 

Garuga pinnata, Boxb. ; FI. Brit. Ltd. i. p. 528 ; Forest FI. 
Burma, i. p. 207. — Shan hills terai. at 3000 feet. 

Throughout India and Malaya. 

Meliaceje. 

Melia Azedarach, Linn. ; FI. Brit . Ini. i. p. 514 ; Forest FI. 
Burma, i. p. 212. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Persia, subtropical North India and China, and widely culti- 
vated. 

Cipadessa fruticosa, Blume-; FI. Brit. Ini. i. p. 545 ; Forest 
FI. Burma, i. p. 214. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

South India, Ceylon, Burma, and Java. 

W alsura, n. sp. P — Shan hills terai at 3000 feet. 

A flowering specimen only was collected, and this is hardly 
sufficient to determine the genus with certainty. 

Chickrassia tabularis, Air. Juss. ; FI. Brit. Ini. i. p. 568 ; 
Forest FI. Burma , i. p. 227. — Shan hills, Aplin. 

South India, Ceylon, Malaya, and Andaman islands. 

Olacihe^j. 

Olax scandens, Boxb.; FI. Brit . Ind. i. p. 575; Forest FI. 
Burma, i. p. 233* — Shan hills terai. 

Generally spread in tropical India, Burma, and Malay penin- 
sula, and extending to Java. . 
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, Cansjera Rheedii, J. F. Qmel . ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 582 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 237. — Meiktila. 

Generally spread in tropical India and Malaya and extending 
to South China and North Australia. 


CELASTRINE2E. 

Euonymus glaber, Boocb . ; FI. Brit. Incl . i. p. 609 ; Forest FI. 
Burma, p. 249. — Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Eastern Bengal and Muneypore southward to Tenasserim. 

Euonymus grandiflorus, Wall . ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 608.— 
Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

North India, from Kumaon to Khasia. 

Celastrus paniculatus, Willd . ; FI. Brit. Ind . i. p. 617; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 252. — Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

Tropical and subtropical regions of India and Malaya generally. 

Gymnosporia ovata, Lawson , var. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 619.— 
Shan hills plateau, 4000 feet. 

This does not exactly correspond to the Nilghiri specimens of 
O. ovata, the flowers being somewhat larger and the fruit 
smaller ; but we can discover no tangible characters to separate 
it specifically. 

Gymnosporia pallida, Coll, et Hemsl ., n. sp. 

Frutex circiter 3-pedalis, inermis vel paucispinosus, undique 
glaberrimus, ramulis floriferis crassiusculis cortice foliisque pal- 
lidis. Folia breviter petiolata, subcoriacea, ovato-oblonga vel 
obovata, 3-5 poll, longa, apice obtusa vel interdum rotundata, 
basi cuneata, crenulata, venis reticulatis sat conspicuis. Flores 
3-4 lineas diametro, dichotome cyrnosi, cymis densis, rigidiusculis, 
1-1 1 poll, longis, pedicellis brevibus sursum incrassatis ; sepala 
crassa, persistentia, orbicularis, ciliolata, petalis dimidio minora ; 
petala glabra, orbiculari-oblonga ; ovarium 3-loculare. Capsula 
3-locularis, alte 3-lobata, laevis, 6-8 lineas diametro ; semina ignota. 

Shan hills at 3000 to 4000 feet. 
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Iii foliage and general appearance this approaches Cf . . actmi-. j 
nata , Hook. f. ; but that always dries of a dark colour and tfie~: 
ovary aud capsule are 2 -celled. 

EirAMNAcnas, 

Yentilago ealyculata, Tulasne ; Fl. Brit . In cl i. p. 631 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 262. — Meikiila. 

Almost throughout tropical India and Malaya. 

Zizyphus (Enoplia, Mill. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 034 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 266. — Meiktila. 

Tropical Asia and Australia. 

Zizyphus incurva, Boxb. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 635.-— Shan hills 
at 4000 to 5000 feet; also collected by Mr. Aplin. 

Nepal, Bhotan, South India, and Ceylon. 

Zizyphus rugosa, Lam. ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 606 ; Forest Fl 
Burma , i. p. 265. — Shan hills at 4000 feet; also collected by 
Mr. Aplin. 

Tropical India, Burma and Tenasserim. 

Ehamnus virgatus, Boxb. P ; Lawson in Fl. Brit . Ind. i. p. 604, 
sub B. dahurico. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

In our opinion more than one species is included in the^lora 
of British India * under the name of B. dahurieus, Pall., but the 
species are very difficult of limitation. 

Berchemia flavescens, Wall. ; Fl Brit. Ind. i. p. 637 ; syn. 
B. polvphylla, Wall, loc . cit. p. 638. — Shan hills at 4500 feet. 
Nepal, Sikkim, Burma, and China. 

Some of the forms of B. lineata , DC., approach this very closely. , 
Ampelideje. 

Vitis discolor, Dalz. ; Fl. Brit . Ind. i. p. 647; Forest Fl. 
Burma, i. p. 271. — Tipper Burma. 

Sikkim to Khasia, Chittagong, Tenasserim and Java, and 
Concan in South India. 

Vitis adnata, Wall. ; Fl. Brit . Ind. i. p. 649.— Shan hills 
plateau at 4000 feet. 

Generally diffused in tropical India and Malaya. 

LINN. JOURN. — BOTANY", YOL, XXVIII. J) 
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'Vitis lanata, Boxh., var. glabra, Laws .; FI. Brit. 2nd. i. p. 651. 
—Shan bills plateau at 4000 feet. 

The typical form is very widely spread in India; and this 
variety, if variety it he, is recorded from Garhwal and the 
Khasia mountains ; and it has more recently been collected in 
Muneypore by Dr. "Watt, who, perhaps correctly, regards it as a 
distinct species. 

Vitis repens, Wight et Arno it ; FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 646. — 
Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Very widely spread in tropical India and Malaya. 

Vitis heterophylla, Fhunb.?; DC . Monogr . Bhanerog. v. 2, 
p. 455, sub Ampelopside. — Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

This species is widely spread in China, Mongolia, Mandshuria, 
and Japan ; and it is very variable in the shape of the leaves. 

Vitis (§ Tetrastigma) pycnantha, Coll, et Remsl ., n, sp. 

Frutex praeter flores fere undique glaber, ramulis floriferis 
crassiusculis sulcatis vel striatis. Cirrhi simplices. Folia tri- 
foliolata, breviter petiolata (petiolus 3-6 lineas longus) ; foliola 
brevissime petiolulata, crassa, subcarnosa, insequalia, obovato- 
oblonga, lateralia le viter obliqua, 2-3| poll, longa, apice rotun- 
data, basi cuneata vel plus minus ve rotundata, remote obseurequc 
calloso-crenata, venis primariis lateralibus utrinque 5-6 subtus 
inconspicuis. Flores minuti, densissime cymoso-glomerati, cymis 
axillaribus subsessilibus puberulis circiter I poll, diametro ; petala 
hirsuta, persistentia, crassa, lata, apice cucullata; stigma alte 
4-lobatum, lobis arete recurvis. Fructus igaotus. 

Yemethen. 

A very distinct species, exhibiting no close resemblance to any 
species with which we are acquainted. 

Vitis (§ Tetrastigma ?) megabotrya, Coll, et Remsl., n. sp. 

Frutex alte scandens, glaber vel glabrescens, ramulis floriferis 
crassis ut in V. vinifera. Cirrhi non visi. Folia trifoliolata 
(unieum delapsum tan turn visum) longe petiolata; foliola (iis 
F. lanceolarice et V. planicaulis simillima) breviter petiolulata, 
crassa, subcarnosa, subsequalia, oblongo-lanceolata, 7-9 poll, 
longa, obtusa, grosse calloso-crenata, venis primariis lateralibus 
utrinque 10—12 subtus leviter elevatis. Flores , ut videtur, 
dioici ( (S tantum visi), laxissime cymosi, simul brevissime pedi- 
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cellati, circiter 2 lineas longi, cymis 8 poll, diametro ; petala j 

hirsuta, per anthesin persistentia, crassa,luta, insigniter galeata, j 

ereeta ; stamina quam petala breviora. J 

Shan lulls terai at 3000 feet. I 

The leaflets resemble those of the quinquefoliate V. plani * 
cctulis , Hook. f., and V. lanceolaria, Koxb. ; but the large loose 
inflorescence is very different. 

Yitis (§ Tetrastigma) burmanica, Coll et Kernsl, n. sp. 1 

Frwtex scandens, hirsutus, ramulis floriferis graeiliuseults, I 

Cirrhi non visi. Folia distincte petiolata (petiolus 6-12 lineas I 

longus), trifoliolata; foliola subsessilia, crassiuseula, laneeolata, I 

ovato-lanceolata vel interdum elliptica (lateralia leviter obliqua), I 

1-1 £ poll, longa, acuta vel rotundata, apiculata, paucicalloso den - 
tic u lata ; stipule latse, persistentes. Flores minimi, in cymas 
parvas densas (vix 1 poll, diametro) pseudoterminales dispositi, 
pedicellis brevissimis ; petala glabra, apice leviter incurva ; stigma 
breviter 4~lobatum, lobis depressis. JBacca immatura glabra, 
circiter 2 lineas diametro. 

Shan hills plateau at 4000 feet. 

In general appearance this resembles V. mollis , Wall., which 
has 5-foliolate leaves. 

Yitis (§ Tetrastigma) Apliniana, Coll, et JETemsl, n. sp. 

Frutex scandens, prseter flores fere omnino glaber, ramulis 
floriferis crassmseulis. Cirrhi non visi. Folia longe petiolata 
(petiolis foliola a?quantibus),pedatim 5-fuliolata; foliola inaequalia, 
distincte petiolulata, coriacea vel subcarnosa, laneeolata vel oblan- 
ceolata, 2|-4 poll, longa, obtusa, basi cuneata, supra medium 
remote crenato-dentata, venis immersis inconspicuis. Flores 
circiter 8 lineas diametro, umbellatim cymosi, cymis paniculatis 
longe graciliterque pedunculatis, paniculis quam folia brevioribus, 
pedicellis fere filiformibus flores sequantibus vel longioribus 
petala crassiuscula, oblonga, cucullata, puberula j stigma 4-1 oba- 
tum, lobis crassis. Frucius ignotus. 

Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

This most nearly resembles V. dubia , Laws., in foliage, but the 
inflorescence is characteristic. 

Named after Mr. T. H. Aplin, of the Grovernment Forest 
Department in Burma, 

vy-O d2 
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Sapindace^;. 

Cardiospermum Corindum, Linn . ; LG. Prodr. i. p. 602 ; syn. 
C. caneseens, JFhZZ. ; FI. Brit. Lid, i. p. 670.— Meiktila. 
Southern India and Burma; also in Abyssinia. 

Schleichera trijuga, Willd. : FI. Brit. Lid. i. p. 681 ; Forest 
FL Burma , i. p. 289.— Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

Widely spread in India and Malaya. 

JEsculus punduana, Wall. ; FI. Brit . Ind. i. p. 675 ; syn. M. as- 
samica, Griff. ; ifamZ .FZ. Burma , i. p. 286. — Shan hills at 
4000 feet. 

Sikkim and Khasia, and southward to Tenasserim and Siam. 

Turpinia pomifera, LG . ; FI. Brit . Ind. i. p. 698 ; Forest FL 
Burma , i. p. 292. — Shan hills terai at 3000 feet. 


Anacardiace^:. 

Rhus semialata, Murr.y FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 10 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 319, sub B. javanica , — Shan hills plateau at 5000 
feet. 

Himalaya and Khasia mountains to the Malay Archipelago. 

Rhus paniculata, Wall. y FI. Brit. Ind . ii. p. 10; Forest FL 
Burma , i. p. 319. — Meiktila ; and in the Shan hills, Ajplin. 

Eastern India, Burma, and Yunnan. 

Melanorrhcea usitata, Wall. y FL Brit. Ind. ii. p. 25 ; Forest 
FL Burma , i. p. 318. — Koni at 4000 feet; also collected by 
Aplin. 

Muneypore to Tenasserim. 

This is very variable in the shape of the leases. 

Odina Wodier, Boocb.y FL Brit, Ind. ii. p. 29; Forest FL 
Burma , i. p. 321. — Shan hills plateau at 4000 feet. 

Throughout tropical India and Malaya. 

Pistacia cocciuea, Goll. et FLemsl ., n. sp. 

Arbor parva, ramulis fructiferis graciliusculis glabris, cortice 
albido crebre lenticellato. Folia paripinnata, breviter petiolata, 
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4-6 poll, longa, rhachide baud alata angustissima levifcer canali- 
culata; foliola 5-6-juga, subsessilia, alterna, vel superiora sub- 
apposita, giaberrima, eoriaeea, oblongo-lanceolata, 1-1 1 longa, 
truneato-retusa, simul apiculata, supra nitida, costa impressa, 
subtus pallidiora, venis primarlis lateralibus utrinque eirciter 12 
sat conspicuis. Mores spicato-paniculati, paniculis parvis quam 
folia dimidio brevioribus, ramulis gracillimis . . * . JDrupa com- 
pressa, latior quam longa, eirciter 3 liueas lata. 

Shan bills at 4000 feet. 

This must be closely allied to P. weinmannifolia , Poisson (Bull. 
See. Bot. France, xxxiii. p. 467), from Yunnan, which we have 
not seen. It differs from that, according to the description, in 
being glabrous and in the larger dark green apiculate leaves. 

It also resembles P. Lentiscm , Linn., differing in the rhaehis 
of the leaf not being winged, and in the smaller duller-coloured 
fruit. 

CORIARlEiE. 

Coriaria nepalensis, Wall . ; M . Brit. Ind. ii. p. 441.— Shan 
hills plateau at 4000 feet. 

North India and Western China. 

LEGHJMiNOSiE : Bagoilionaceae. 

Crotalaria alata, Ham . ; FL Brit Ind . ii. p. 69.— Shan hills 
at 5000 feet. 

Kumaon eastward to Khasia and Mishmi, and southward to 
Java. 

Our specimen has the broad stipular w ing of C. alata , Ham., 
and the short-stalked pod of the Soufch-Indian and Ceylon C. ru- 
biginosa , Willd. ; and we can find no character to distinguish 
them from each other as species. 

Crotalaria (§ Calycinse) perpusilla, Coll et Hemsl. , n. sp. 
(Plate Y.) 

Herba annua? proeumbens vel prostrata, ramulis gracilibus 
parce pilosis dense foliatis 2-3 poll, longis. Folia simplicia, bre- 
vissime petiolata, papyracen, patentia, ovali-rot undata, 3-4 lineas 
longa, minute apieulata, utrinque longissime pareeque albo-stri- 
gilloso-pilosa, simul minute punctata ; stipulse obsolete. Flores 
purpurei, eirciter 6 lineas longi, 2-5 ad apices ramulorum pro- 
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cfucti, breviter pedicellati ; calyx dense villosus, bilabiatus, quam 
petala paullo brevior, segmentis lanceolatis vix acutis 2 superio- 
ribus latioribus longioribus ; vexillum fere orbiculatum, extus 
medio apieis parce barbatum, intus basi bicallosum, ungue brevi 
recto puberulo ; alae obovatse ; carina leviter incurva, brevissime 
unguiculata, margine snperiore ciliata ; stamina glabra ; ovarium 
glabrum, sessile, circiter 14-ovulatum, stylo incuryo glabro sta- 
mina superanti. Legmnen (immaturum tantum visum) 1-2- 
spermum. 

Shan bills at 4000 feet. 

Allied to C. pusilla, Heyne, and <7. Tiirta, "Willd., but at once 
distinguisbabie by its more prostrate habit and rounded leaves. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE Y. 

Portion of a plant of Crotalaria perpusilla, Coll, et Hem si., nat. size. 

Fig 1, portion of a leaf *, 2, a flower, with petals and stamens removed ; 3, keel ; 

4, a wing ; 5, standard ; 6, stamens ; 7, pistil, with the ovary laid open ; 

8, very young pod. All the dissections more or less enlarged, 

Crotalaria albida, Heyne ; FI. Brif . Ini. ii. p. 71. — Sban 
billl. at 3000 feet. 

Throughout India, Malaya, and China. 

Crotalaria (§ Calycinse) burmauiea, Coll, et Hemsl , n. &p. 

Berla annua vel perennis, undiquepilis longis vestita, caulibus 
erectis strictis, ut videtur, simplicibus appresse argenteo-pilosis. 
Folia simplicia, brevissime petiolata, papyracea, erecta vel caule 
appressa, anguste laneeolato-oblonga, oblanceolata vel superiora 
fere linearia, 1-1^ poll, longa, vix acuta, utrinque, sed prceeipue 
subtus, pilis longis appressis albidis parce vestita ; stipulse 
minute, subulatae. Flores circiter 9 lineas longi, in racemos 
•erectos compactos terminates dispositi/ ped'ieellis brevissimis, 
bracteis angustissimis persistentibus fiores*plus quam dimidio 
brevioribus ; calyx longe denseque villosus, corollam fere sequans, 
subbilabiatus, segmentis vix acutis, 2 superioribus latioribus; 
vexillum fere orbiculare, extus secus plicam apieem versus hir- 
sutum, intus basin versus biauriculatum, ungue brevi lato con- 
spieue bicalloso; alae obovato-oblongae, . breviter unguiculata, 
vexillum fere sequantes, ungue torto ; carina brevior, incurva, 
apice lata, retusa vel breviter bilob ata,.lobis rotundatis ; ovarium 
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sessile, oblongum, glabrum, multiovulatum, stylo glabro stamina 
paullo excedente. Legumen ignotum. 

Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

In technical characters allied to C. sessiliflora , Linn., differing 
in its remarkably stiff habit, appressed leaves, silvery tomentnm, 
and rather more loosely racemose spreading dowers. 

Crotalaria neriifolia, Wall ; FI Brit Ini. ii. p. 74.— Shan 
hills at 3000 to 4000 feet. 

Previously only recorded from mount Taong Dong, in Burma. 

The pod of this handsome species is still unknown, and the 
species was not previously represented in the Hew Herbarium. 

Crotalaria retusa, Linn. ; FI Brit Ini. ii. p. 75.— Meiktila. 

General in tropical Asia and North Australia; also common 
in tropical Africa and America, where, however, it is believed to 
be a colonist. 

Crotalaria Kurzii, Baler ; FI Brit . Ini. ii. p. 75. — Shan hills 
at 4000 feet. 

Pegu. 

Indigofera trita, Linn, fit ; FI Brit Ini. ii. p. 96. — 
Meiktila.' , 

Tropical Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

Indigofera endecaphylla, Jacg. ; FI Brit. Ini. ii. p. 98. — Shan 
hills at 3500 feet. 

Tropical India, Malaya, and South China, and tropical and 
South Africa. 

Indigofera hirsuta, Linn. ; FI. Brit . Ini. ii. p. 98. — 
Meiktila. 

Tropical Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. 

Indigofera pnlchella, Boxb. ; FI. Brit Ini . ii. p. 101 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i, p. 361. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

North India and Burma, southward to Martaban. 

Indigofera Dosua, Ham . ; FI. Brit Ini . ii. p. 102. — Shan hills 
at 4000 feet. 

North India, from Simla eastward to Assam. 
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* In&igofera calonenra, Kurz, Forest FI. Burma, i. p. 360; FI. 
Brit. Ind. ii. p. 03. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Pegu. 

Paoralea corylifolia, Linn FI. Brit . Ind. ii. p. 103. — 
Meiktila. 

“Widely spread in India southward to Ceylon and westward to 
Arabia. 

Millettia pendula, Benth . ; FI. Brit. Ind . ii. p. 105 ; syn. M. 
leucantha, Kurz , Forest FI. Burma , i. p. 356. — Shan hills terai at 
2000 feet. 

Pro me and Pegu. 

Millettia Brandisiana, Kurz, Forest FI. Burma, i. p. 355 ; FI. 
Brit. Ind. ii. p.108. — Hear Yemethen; and in the Shan hills, 
Ajplin. 

Burma, near Yomah and Prome. 

Millettia Dorwardi, Coll . et Kernel., n. sp. 

Species 31 cinerea simillima et forsitan ejus varietas, ditfert 
floribus majoribus (alabastris fere rectis), calycis dentibus 3 
inferioribus rotuudatis, vexillo fere orbiculari distincte biauri- 
culato. 

Arbor erecta, ramulis floriferis puberulis crassiusculis. Folia 
5-foliolata, longiuscule petiolata, cito glabrescentia ; foliola op- 
posita, breviter petiolulata, inaequalia, coriacea, oyato-oblonga, 
elliptica, yel obovato-oblonga, 2-4| poll, longa, obtusissima vel 
rotundata, primum utrinque secus eostam plus minus appresse 
hirsutula, utrinque minute reticulato-venosa, subtus pallidiora, 
petiolo. graciliusculo petiolulisque puberulis ; stipute cito de- 
ciduae non visse ; stipeliae subulatae, persistentes. Flores sericeo- 
tomentosi, circiter 9 lineas longi, dense racemoso-paniculati 
(panicnlis terminalibus brevissime pedunculatis circiter 4 poll, 
longis et3 poll, latis) breviter pedicellati, sub calyce bibracteo- 
lati; calyx brevis, latus, obscure bilabia tus, labio superiore late 
truncato simulleviter retuso, labio inPeriore late breviterque tri- 
lobato, lobis rotuudatis ; petala striata ; yexillum extus dense 
serieeo-tomentosum, fere orbiculatum, breviter unguiculatum, 
biauriculatum ; alee august^, longiuscule unguieulatae, insequaliter 
biauriculatae, carina triente breviores ; carina fere recta, biauri- 
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culata, vexillum sequans ; stamina diadelphia ; ovarium sessile, 
dense villosum, cireiter 8-10-ovulatum. Legumen ignotum. 

Shan hills at 4000 to 5000 feet. 

Named after Major A. Forward, B.E., who kindly assisted me 
in many ways collecting plants, including the present one. 

In many respects this so strongly resembles M. cinerea , Benth., 
that we hesitated giving it specific rank. The genus is largely 
developed in Burma, and several of the species are imperfectly 
known. Kurz describes eighteen species in his c Forest Flora 
of British Burma,’ most of which are endemic, or at least do not 
extend westward into India. 

Millettia macrostachya, Coll, et Hemsh , n. sp. 

Frutex vel arbor parva, novellis plus minus ve pubescentibus 
vel fere omnino glabris, ramulis fioriferis crassiusculis subangu- 
latis. Folia ampla, superiora 12-18 poll, longa, 9-11-foliolata, 
distincte petiolata, rhaehide parce pubescent! vel glabrescenti, 
striata, supra canaliculata ; foliola opposita, breviter petiolulata, 
pallida, papyracea, ovato-oblonga, deorsum minora, 2-6 poll, 
longa, obtuse acuminata, supra glabra, subtus pubescentia vel 
glabra, pallidiora, venis primariis lateralibus utrinque cireiter 10 
conspicuis. Flores pulchre rosei, 9-12 liueas longi, racemosi, 
fasciculati, extus plus minusve puberuli, breviter pedicellati, 
racemis axillaribus 12-20 poll, longis ; calyx latus, subbilabiatus, 
dentibus 2 superioribus fere omnino connatis labium deltoideum 
formantibus, dentibus 3 inferioribus paullo brevioribus subaequa- 
libus deltoideis subacutis ; petala fere aequilonga ; vexillutn ro- 
tundatum, exauriculatum ,* six basi semihastatae ; carina semi- 
hastata, recta; stamina diadelphia; ovarium sessile, pubescens, 
pluriovulatum. Legumen ignotum. 

Shan hills, 2000 to 4000 feet. 

In foliage this resembles M. packycarpa, Benth., which, how- 
ever, has a much-branched inflorescence. 

Itillettia multifiora, Coll, et JEemsL, n. sp. 

Arbor novellis ferrugineo-tomentosis. Folia cireiter 6 poll, longa, 
saepius 11-foliolata, graciliter petiolata, stipulis parvis deeiduis ; 
foliola opposita, breviter petiolulata, ovato-oblonga, obovato- 
oblonga, elliptica vel interdum rotundata, 1~1§ poll, longa, obtnsa, 
saepius brevissime acuminata, interdum leviter retusa, minute stri- 
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gilloso-hirsuta, demum fere glabrescentia, stipellis minutis subu- 
lat-is. j Flores 8-9 lineas longi, racemoso-fasciculati, extus serieeo- 
hirsuti, brevissime pedicellati, racemis numerosis axillaribus vel 
subterminalibus 6-8 ■ poll, longis graeiliusculis ; calyx lafcus, ut 
videtur, coloratus, obscure bilabiatus, labio superiore breviore 
brevissime bidentato, labio inferiore fere sequaliter 3-lobato, lobis 
deltoideis subacutis ; petal a fere sequilonga ; vexillum orbicu- 
latum, longiuscule unguiculatum, basi obscure biauriculatum ; 
alse oblong8B,yix obliquse ; carina fere recta ; stamina diadelphia; 
ovarium sessile, dense birsutum, pluriovulatum. Legumen non 
visum. 

Meiktila. Common in the dry forests. 

Near M. Brandisiana , Kurz, which lias more numerous lan- 
ceolate-oblong leaflets and a glabrous calyx. 

Millettia, sp. n. ? — Shan hills terai at 3000 feet. 

A specimen in young fruit with foliage remarkably like that of 
M. glaucescens , K/urz, but the tomentose pod is totally different. 
It is most likely an undescribed species, of which further material 
is necessary to draw up a satisfactory description. 

G-ueldenstaedtia multiflora, Bunge ; FI, Brit. 2nd. ii. p. 118. — 
Shan hills plateau at 4500 feet. 

Central and Northern provinces of China, and it has also been 
collected in the Himalaya, though the locality is unknown. 

Zornia diphylla, Bers. ; FI. Brit. Ind . ii. p. 147, —Meiktila. 

Diffused throughout the tropics. 

Desmodium umbellatum, BQ. ; FI. Brit . Ind. ii. p. 161 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 385. — Meiktila. 

Tropical India, Malaya, South China, Polynesia, and the 
Mascarene islands. 

Desmodium Marticulatum, Benth . ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 163 .— 
Popah. 

Tropical India, Malaya, and N. Australia. 

Desmodium triquetrum, DC. ; FI. Brit . Ind. ii. p. 163 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 384. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 
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Widely spread in tropical Asia eastward to China and the 
Philippine islands, and in the Mascarene islands, 

Desmodium oblongum, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind . ii. p. 166.— Shan 
hills plateau at 4000 feet. 

Previously only known to us from the Laong-dong mountains in 
Burma. 

The present specimen in very young flower differs from the 
type in being nearly glabrous, and in the unbranched in- 
florescence. 

Desmodium floribuiidum, G. Bon ; FI. Brit . Ind. ii. p. 167. — 
Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

North India, from the Punjab toKhasia. 

Desmodium latifolium, DO . ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 168 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 385. — Shan hills terai. 

Tropical Asia, eastward to the Philippine islands, and in 
tropical Africa. 

IJraria lagopoides, DC., var. racemis elongatis distincte pe- 
dunculatis gracilioribus ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 156. — Shan hills 
at 4000 feet. 

Tropical Asia, eastward to South China, Polynesia and Aus- 
tralia. 

Uraria hamosa, Wall . ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 156.— Meiktila. 

India and Malaya, eastward to Central China. 

Neocolletia, Hemsl. 

{Hedy sar ear um novum genus Phylacium proximum.) 

Calyx tubulosus, 15-nervis, subsequaliter 5-lobatus, lobis bre- 
vissimis rotundatis. Vexillum suborbicu latum, inappendiculatum ; 
ahe liberse, oblongae, calcaratse; carina recta, obtusissima. Sta- 
men vexillare liberum, caetera connata; anther<e uniformes. 
Ovarium sessile, uniovulatum ; stylus inflexus. Legumen igno- 
tum. — Ilerla graeillima, longe repens, radicans. Folia pinnatim 
trifoliolata ; sti pulse rigidae, striata, persistentes. Flores minimi, 
ad axillas foliorum solitarii, vel 2- : 3 aggregati, longe graciliterque 
pedunculati, juxta calyeem bibracteolati ; pedunculus bractea 
insigni stipitata sellseformi complicata calyeem amplectenti in- 
structus. 
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• In habit this genus more nearly resembles some of tlie slender 
Phaseolece than any of the JELedysarece , though in floral characters 
it is near Phylacium. 

Neocollettia gracilis, Remsl ., n. sp. (Plate VI.) 

Rerba pereunis P caulibus repentibus elongatis fere filiformibus 
plus minusve retrorsum strigillosis. Folia trifoliolata, cum pe- 
tiolo gracili circiter2~2| poll, longa ; foliolapetiolulata (terminale 
longiuscule), papyracea, vel fere membranacea, pallida, obeor- 
data, 8-10 lineas longa, supra glabra, subtus albo-strigillosa ; 
stipule parvae, rigidse, striatse, persistentes ; stipellse minutse, 
subulatte. Flores 2-3 lineas longi, pedunculis quam folia brevi- 
oribus densissime retrorsum albo-strigillosis, bractea bracteolisque 
subtus strigillosis ; calyx extus strigillosus ; petala longiuscule 
unguieulata ; vexillum retusum ; alas oblongse, calearatm simul 
margine inferiore 1-dentatse ; ovarium glabrum. 

Posobio in the plaius. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VI. 

A portion of a plant of Neocolletia gracilis, Hemsl., natural size. 

Pig. 1, portion of a leaflet; 2, a stipule; 3, a flower; 4, bract spread open; 
5, calyx laid open ; 6, standard ; 7, one of the wings; 8, one of the 
keel-petals ; 9, stamens ; 10, pistil, the ovary in section showing the 
solitary ovule. All enlarged. 

Phylacium majus, Coll et Remsl., n. sp. (Plate VII.) 

Rerba volubilis, novellis appresse hirsutis, ramis floriferis 
teretibns graeiliuseulis lignescentibus. Folia pinnatim tri- 
foliolata, longe petiolata (cum petiolo usque ad 6 poll, longa) ; 
foliola distinete petiolulata, papyracea, ovali-oblonga, 2-3§ poll, 
longa (lateralia minora), obtusissima, interdum obscure retusa, 
basi brevissime cordata, supra glabra, reticulato-venosa, subtus 
dense aureo-strigillosa, stipulis stipellisque parvis fere linearibus 
acutissimis persistentibus. Flores 6-7 lineas longi in racemos 
axillares 4-6 poll, longos fasciculatim dispositi (racemis interdum 
ramulis 1-2 lateralibus instructis), breviter pedicellati (pedicellis 
retrorsum strigillosis), florum fasciculis bractea ampla cucullato-" 
complicata subtendis ; bractese auctse, 1-1 1 poll, longae, 
extus glabrae, intus strigillosae, demum scariosse ; calyx ex- 
tus strigillosus, subbilabiatus, labio superiore subintegro del- 
toideo-rotundato, labio inferiore trilobato, lobis ovato-rotundatis 
acutis late imbricatis ; petala glabra, subaequilonga ; vexillum 
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latum, breviter unguiculatum, basi insigniter biaurieulatum ; a !a& 
obiongse, longissime calcaratse ; carina fere recta, obtusa, breviter 
bicalcarata ; stamina distincte diadelphia, stamen vexillare vex- 
illo basi adnatum : ovarium breviter stipitatum, disco annulari 
brevi cinctum, secus suturam superiorem puberulum, 1-ovulatuin. 
Legumen deest. 

Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VII. 

A branch of Phylacium majus, Coll. ef. Hemsl., natural size. 

Fig. 1, calyx laid open, showing the shortly stipitate pistil ; 2, standard ; 3, one 
of the wings; 4, one of the heel-petals ; 5, the stamens; (>, ovary in 
section, showing the solitary ovule. All enlarged. 

A very distinct species, having flowers at least double the size 
of those of P. Iracteosum , the only previously known species of 
the genus, in which, too, the flowers are home in quite small 
clusters. P. Iracteosum , Benn., inhabits the Malay Archipelago 
from Java to Little Kei and the Philippines ; and the discovery 
of a new species in Burma is an interesting fact. 

Lespedeza juncea, Pers ., var. sericea, Maxim . ; FL Brit. Ind. 
ii. p. 142; Forest FL Burma , i. p. 380 (species propria). — Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

North India, throughout China and Japan, and in Australia. 

Lespedeza decora, Kurz , Forest FL Burma , i. p. 381 ; Fl. Brit. 
Ind. ii. p. 144. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Burma. 

Lespedeza parviflora, Kurz , Forest FL Burma , i. p. 381 ; FL 
Brit. Ind. ii. p. 144. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Burma. 

Lespedeza sericophylla, ColL et Hemsl n. sp. 

Frutex amplus, ramulis floriferis crassiusculis angulatis ap- 
presse sericeo-hirsutis. Folia pinnatim trifoliolata, undique 
argenteo-sericea, breviter petiolata, cum petiolo 2-3 poll, longa ; 
foliola brevissime petiolulata, crassa, mollia, elliptica, 1-lf poll, 
longa (lateralia minora). Flores mediocres, circiter 6 lineas 
longi, dense racemosi, pedicellis quam flores brevioribus, bracteis 
parvis persistentibus ; calyx dense longeque hirsutus, subbila- 
biatus, lobis angustis acutis 2 superioribus alte connatis ; petala 
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glabra, fere gequilonga: vexillum latum, fere exunguieuktum, 
inappendiculatum; ak oblongae, longe unguiculatas, ungue gra- 
cillimo ; carina longe graciliterque nnguicukta, supra ungues 
biauriculata, longe rostrata ; stamina diadelphia ; ovarium 
breviter stipitatum, secus suturam, superiorem barbatum, csetero- 
quin glabrum. Legumen ignotum. 

Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

This resembles L. Davidii , Prancheb, in the size and shape 
of the leaflets, differing in the close silvery tomentum and also 
in the floral characters and in the ovary being hairy along the 
upper suture only. 

Lespedeza Prainii, Coll . et Hemsh , n. sp. 

Frutex ornatus, 10-pedalis, ramulis floriferis graciliusculis 
striatis puberulis glabrescentibus, internodiis quam folia multo 
brevioribus. Folia pinnatim trifoliolata, graciliter petiolata, cum 
petiolo usque ad 2 poll, longa, petiolo fere capiliari; stipulm 
persistentes, angustissimae, acutissimae, 3-4 lineas longm; foliola 
breviter petiolulata, tenuia, fere membranaeea, obovata, 4-12 
lineas longa, apice rotundata, apiculata, supra glabra, atro- 
viridia, reticulata, subtus pallidiora, minute strigillosa; stipellee 
obsoletse, Flores purpurei, 6-8 lineas longi, dense racemosi, 
racemis axillaribus folia superantibus, pedunculis pedicellisque 
fere capillaribus ; calycis glabrescenti lobi ovati, acuti ; petala 
glabra, subaequilonga. Legumen breviter stipitatum, glabrura, 
ovat o-oblon gum, 5-6 lineas Ion gum, retieulatum. 

Shan hills plateau at 4000 feet, common. 

Near the Chinese L. macrocarpa, Bunge, which has larger 
pallid leaves, longer racemes of pale dowers, and a ciliate pod. 

Named after Dr. D. Brain, Curator of the Calcutta herbarium, 
who, with Dr. King, compared nearly the whole of the collection 
and described the new Fediculares . 

Lespedeza sp., an L. decorcs var. P— Shan hills plateau at 
3000 feet. 

This has smaller, more hairy leaves, and much more densely 
clustered flowers than a specimen noted by Dr. Prain as exactly 
agreeing with KurzY type of L. decora in the Calcutta her- 
barium. 

Vicia sativa, Linn . ; FI Brit . Lid . ii. p. 178, —Shan hills 
plateau at 4000 feet ; probably a waif of cultivation. 
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Dumasia villosa, DC.,y ar. leiocarpa, Baker; FI. Brit . J?u7. it 
p. 183. — Shan hills at 6000 feet. 

This variety is recorded from Sikkim, Khasia, and Ceylon, and 
the typical variety is common in India, extending to China, Java, 
Madagascar, and South-eastern Africa. 

Shuteria Mrsuta, Baker ; FI. Brit . Ind. ii, p. 182. — Shan hills 
at 3000 feet. 

ILhasia and Sikkim. 

Shuteria suffulta, Benth. ; FI. Brit. Ind . ii. p. 182.— Shan 
hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Burma and Tenasserim. 

Teramnus labialis, Spreng.; FI Brit. Ind. ii. p. 184.— Meik- 
tila. 

Almost throughout the tropics, and southward in Africa to 
Natal. 

Erythrina lithosperma, Blum ; FI. Brit. Ind . ii. p. 190; 
Forest FI. Burma , i. p. 367.— Shan hills terai at 3000 feet. 

Burma to Java and the Philippine islands. 

ICucuna, sp., an var. H. macrocarpae ? ; foliis crasse coriaceis 
rotundatis non acuminatis subtus molliter ferrugineo-pubes- 
centibus, calycis dente inferior© valde elongato. 

Shan hills plateau at 3000 feet. 

Probably distinct from M. macroearpa , Wall., but as the pod is 
unknown, and the flowers are so very similar, except in the long 
lower tooth of the calyx, we refrain from giving it a name. The 
calyx is light green, covered with short, brown, fulvous hairs ; 
standard light green, tinged with purple towards the edge only ; 
wings dark reddish purple; keel light greenish purple. 

Pueraria Candollei, B. G-raL ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 197.— Shan 
hills terai at 3000 feet. 

Pegu and Moulmein. 

Pueraria Wallicbii, DG . ; FI. Brit . Ind. ii. p. 198.— Shan hills 
at 5000 feet. 

Eastern India and Burma. 
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* Pueraria, sp. n. ? — Shan bills at 4000 feet. 

¥e have not matched this, but the specimen consists of a 
portion of a branch bearing one leaf and one raceme of flowers. 

Butea frondosa, RoFb . ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 194 ; Forest FI. 
Burma, i. p. 364.—- Shan hills, Ajplin. 

Central and Southern India, Ceylon, and Burma. 

Canavalia ensiformis, DC.; FI. Brit. Ind . ii. p. 195. — 
Meiktila. 

Generally diffused in tropical regions and commonly culti- 
vated. 

There is an imperfect specimen of a second species of this genus. 

Cajanus indicus, Sjpreng. ; FI. Brit . Ind. ii. p. 217; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 377. — Shan hills terai, wild. 

Probably a native of the Old "World, but now spread all over 
the tropics through cultivation. 

Atylosia mollis, Benth.; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 213.— Shan hills 
terai at 2000 feet. 

Widely diffused in India and Malaya, extending to the Philip- 
pine islands. 

Atylosia nivea, Benth . ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 214. — Meiktila. 

Burma. 


Atylosia barbata, Baker-, FI. Brit. Ind. 
terai at 2000 feet. 

Eastern India to Java. 


Atylosia scarabseoides, Benth.-, FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 215.- 
Meiktila. 

Throughout India, Malaya, Southern China, and in the Mas- 
carene islands. 


Atylosia burmanica, Coll, et Hemsl., n. sp. 

Species (vel varietas) inter A. mollem et A. mllosam , a priori 
differt legumine longe villoso, a posteriori differt foliis subtus 
aureo-tomentosis petiolis brevioribus crassioribus, floribus amplis 
in racemos elongatos terminalibus dispositis. Flores flavi, 12- 
15 lineas longi, densiuscule racemosi, mutant es, quam pedicelli 
longiores ; calyx subbilabiatus, breviter pubescens, circiter 6 
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lineas longus, la"bio superior© deltoideo brevissime bidentato, labio 
inferiore trilobato, lobo intermedio fere duplo lougiore acuto ; 
petala subsequilonga, longe graciliterque unguiculata ; vexillum 
obovato-rotundatum, basi bieorimtum ; aim recta?, longiusculm, 
cornutm; carina leviter incurva, obtusissima, lamina basi in 
lobam rotundatam produeta ; ovarium sessile, villosissimum, 6- 
ovulatum, stylo per totum piloso. Legumen immaturum cireiter 
15 lineas longum, longe aureo-villosum. 

Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

A common climber over bushes and undergrowth on ,the 
higher ranges of the Southern Shan States, conspicuous from 
its racemes of yellow flowers. 

The flowers of A. villosa , Benth., to which this is most closely 
allied, are unknown, but it has much slenderer petioles and 
thinner, 3-nerved leaflets, clothed beneath with a very short grey 
pubescence. 

Cylista scariosa, Ait . ; FI. Brit. Ind . ii. p. 219 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 377. — Shan hills terai at 3000 feet. 

Southern India, Pegu and Martaban. 

Ehynchosia bracteata, Benth. ; FI. Brit . Ind. ii. p. 225. — 
Meiktila. 

Upper G-angetic plain and Burma. 

Eriosema chinense, Vogel ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 219. — Hear 
Pynmam. 

* Western India to Ceylon, China, Philippine islands, and 
Australia. 

Elemingia paniculata, Wadi. ; FI Brit. Ind. ii. p. 227 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 372.— Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Northern India, from Kumaon eastward and southward to 
Tenasserira. 

Flemingia congesta, Rood, (varietates) ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. 
p. 228 ; Forest FI. Burma , i. p, 374.— Shan hills at 2500-5000 
feet. 

"Widely spread in India, Malaya, and China. 

There are two distinct varieties in the collection. One is the 
same as Kurz’s 2527, from Prome, and probably the F. ferru- 
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ginea , Grab., of Kurz’s 4 Forest Flora.’ The other has smaller 
flowers and clustered instead of solitary racemes, and is perhaps 
specifically different. 

Flemingia sericans, Kurz ; Forest FI. Burma, i. p. 873 ; FI 
Brit. Bid . ii. p. 229, sub F. Wallichii ; syn. F. nana, Wall. Cat. 
5748 B. — Shan hills at 3000 to 5000 feet. 

Prome and Martaban. 

The Burmese plant appears to be different from the peninsular 
F. r Wallichii, Wight et Arnott, with which it is united by Baker 
in the 4 Flora of British India/ Whether some of the specimens 
referred by Baker to F. congesta, var, nana, belong here, is a 
question which cannot be answered without dissecting the 
flowers of a large number of specimens. We here refer to 
F. sericans , Kurz, specimens agreeing with 5748 B, Wall. Cat. 
(“ F. nana , Eoxb. P ”), and with 2528, Pegu, Kurz ; and other 
specimens identical with 1672 of the Kew distribution of Griflith’s 
Burmese plants, labelled F. congesta , var. nana. These are all of 
stunted appearance, due to repeated browsing or fire. 

Dalbergia cultrata, B. Grah . ; FI. Brit. Bid. ii. p. 233 ; Forest 
FI. Burma, i. p. 342. — Shan hills terai at 3000 feet. 

Ava to Tenasserirn. 

The specimen is very young, and almost exactly like 1165, 
Kurz, from Thoungyeen. 

Dalbergia volubilis, Ftoxb. P ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 235 ; Forest 
FL Burma, i. p. 346. — Shan hills at 2000 to 4000 feet. 

One of the commoner Indian species, extending to Ceylon and 
Pegu. 

Our specimens are in a very young state. 

Dalbergia, sp., an JD. velutince , var. ?*; foliolis minoribus, 
floribus dense eymoso-paniculatis, paniculis axillaribus termi- 
nalibusve. — Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

There is also a specimen in young fruit which may belong to 
this species. 

Derris scandens, Benth.; FI. Brit. Bid. ii. p. 240; Forest FI. 
Burma, i. p. 339. — Shan hills. 

Tropical India, Malaya, South China, and North Australia. 
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Pongamia glabra, Vent,; FI. Brit, Ini, ii. p. 210; Forest FI 
Burma , i. p. 335. — Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

"Widely spread in tropical Asia, and extending to Polynesia 
and North Australia. 

LEGUMiNOSEiE : Ccesalpiniece. 

Csesalpinia Bonducella, Fleming ; FI Brit . Ind. ii. p. 254— 
Meibfcila. 

Throughout the tropics, including remote coral islands. 

Csesalpinia Sappan, Linn . ; FI, Brit. Ind. ii. p. 255 ; Forest 
FL Burma , i. p. 405. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Widely diffused in India and Malaya. 

Csesalpinia digyna, Bottler ; FI Brit. Ind. ii. p. 256 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 407. — Meiktila. 

India and Malaya, common. 

Csesalpinia sepiaria, Boxb. ; FI. Brit . Ind. ii. p. 256; Forest 
FI. Burma, i. p. 406. — Meiktila. 

Widely spread in India and Malaya, and extending to China 
and Japan. 

Cassia Fistula, Linn.; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 261; Forest FI, 
Burma , i. p. 391. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Central and Eastern India, Malaya and Southern China; 
often planted. 

Cassia renigera, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 262; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 392. — Shan hills at 1000 to 3000 feet. 

Burma. 

Cassia auriculata, Linn. ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 263 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 393. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Central and Southern India and Burma. 

Bauhinia acuminata, Linn. ; FL Brit. Ind. ii. p. 276 ; Forest 
FL Burma , i. p. 396. — Pynmanah. 

North-west provinces of India to Ceylon, China, and the Malay 
archipelago. 

Bauhinia variegata, Linn. ; FL Brit. Ind , ii. p. 284 ; Forest 
FL Burma , i. p. 397. — Shan hills, 3000 to 5000 feet, common. 

Western India to Burma and Southern China. 

e 2 
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Bauhinia racemosa, Lam . ; F/. Brit . Inch ii. p. 276; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 397. — Shan hills. 

Forth- western provinces of India to Ceylon, China, and the 
Malay archipelago, .eastward to Timor. 

Banhinia (§ Phanera) diptera, Coll . et HemsL, n. sp. 

Frutex seandens, undique glaherrimus, ramulis floriferis sub- 
angulatis gracillimis. Folia 2-foliolata, graciliter petiolata; 
foliola sessilia, fere membranacea, ovali-elliptica, 9-12 lineas 
longa, ntrinqae rotundata, 3-4-nervia, subtns pallidiora ; petiolus 
fere filiformis, 9-15 lineas longus ; stipulae minutse, citissimo de- 
cidua. Flores mediocres (circiter 1§ poll, diametro), ]axe corym- 
boso-racemosi, longe graciliterque pedicellati, corymbis 5-11- 
floris ; calycis lobi lati, circiter 4 lineas longi, apiculati, plus minus 
connati (ssepius 2 inter se et 3 inter se connati), subs pat haceatn 
expansi, persistentes ; petala insequalia, anguste spathulata, cris- 
pata : stamina 3 perfecta, petala longe superantia, circiter sesqui- 
pollicariaj ovarium longissime stipitatum, circiter 12~ovulatum, 
stylo stamina perfecta sequante. Legumen ignotum. 

Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Not very closely allied to any species, and characterized by & 
very slender habit and by being glabrous in all parts. 

Banhinia (§ Pileostigma) tortuosa, Coll . et JEemsl . , n. sp. 
(Plate VIII.) 

Arbor parva, nodosa, tortuosa, novellis tomentosis, dense ra~ 
cernosa, ramulis floriferis brevibus graeilibus dense foliatis. 
Folia breviter petiolata, subcoriacea, breviter bilobata, lobis ro- 
tundatis, cordato-rotundata, latiora quam longa, maxima 1| poll, 
diametro, 9-nervia, supra glabra, reticulata, subtus tomentosa, 
nervis petiolisque ferrugineo-tomentosis, petiolis 3-4 lineas longis. 
Flores (polygami ?) pubescentes, 5-6 lineas diametro, breviter 
pedicellati, in racemos parvos densos (minoribus floribus 2-3 in- 
ferioribus tantum expansis vix pollicaribus) laterales vel subter- 
minales dispositi ; calycis lobi late ovati, obtusi, plus nainusve 
connati et spathaceam expansi ; petala subsequalia, obovato- 
spathulata, calycem triente excedentia; stamina omnia perfecta, 
alterna breviora ; ovarium snbsessiJe, dense villosum, 2-ovulatum 
(an semper P), stylo subnullo. Legumen non visum. 

Koni at 5000 feet. 

Fear B. malabarica , Eoxb., but altogether of smaller dimensions, 
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wifh short, relatively thick pedicels and two or few ovules. Nearer 
still to tbe recently published Chinese B. Faleri, Oliver (Hooker’s 
1 leones Planfcarum,’ t. 1790), which is much more slender and 
nearly glabrous, with fewer-flowered racemes. We have not 
succeeded in finding what we could he sure was a perfect pistil, 
and we suspect that the flowers are really polygamous. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VIII. 

Branch of Bauhima tortuosa, Coll, et Hemsl., natural size. 

Fig. 1, a flower ; 2, imperfect pistil ; 3, section of ovary. Enlarged. 

LEGUMlNOSiE : Mimosece. 

Entada scandens, Benth . ; FL Brit. Ind. ii. p. 287 ; Forest FI 
Burma , i. p. 416. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Throughout the tropics. 

Adenanthera pavonina 3 Linn . ; FI. Brit . Ind. ii. p. 287; Forest 
FI, Burma , i. p. 417. — Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Generally diffused in tropical Asia and extending into some 
subtropical regions ; also in Australia. 

Dichrostachys cinerea, Wight et Arnott; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. 
p. 288. — Meiktila. 

North-west provinces of India and South India to Ceylon. 

Mr. Bentham (Trans. Linn. Soc. xxx. p. 383) regards the Ma- 
layan and N.-Australian specimens, formerly referred to this 
species, as belonging rather to the closely-allied tropical- African 
D. nutans , Benth. 

Neptunia triquetra, Benth,; FI. Brit . Ind, ii. p. 286. — 
Meiktila. 

Central and South India. 

Mimosa pudica, Linn, ; FL Brit. Ind. ii. p, 291. — Shan States. 

Now common in tropical India, though supposed to be a colonist 
from America. 

Acacia Farnesiana, Willd. ; FI. Brit. Ind . ii. p. 292 ; Forest 
FL Burma , i. p. 420. — Shan bills at 4000 feet. 

Commonly planted, and now diffused in a wild state throughout 
the warm regions of the earth. 
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Acacia Sirndra, Spreng . ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 295 ; Forest FI. 
Burma ^ i. p. 422. — Meiktila. 

South. India, Ceylon, and Burma. 

Acacia pennata, Willcl . ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 297 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 424. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Widely spread in tropical Asia and tropical Africa, southward 
to Natal. 

Acacia concinna, BG.\ FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 296; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 423. — Shan hills plateau at 4000 feet. 

Widely spread in India and Malaya, and extending to South 
China. 

Alhizzia lucida, Benth. ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 299 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 429.- — Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Eastern India and Malay peninsula. 

Alhizzia odoratissima, Benth. ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 299 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 427. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Central and Southern India, Ceylon, and Malacca. 

Alhizzia stipulata, Boivin ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 300; Forest FI 
Burma , i. p. 426.— Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

Widely spread in India, Ceylon, and Malaya. 

Pithecolobium angulatum, Benth. ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 306; 
Forest FI. Burma , i. p. 430. — Shan hills terai at 3000 feet. 
Eastern India and Malaya. 

Eosaceje. 

Prunus Pudduin, Boxb. ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 314 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 434. — Shan hills terai at 3000 feet. 

Northern and Eastern India and Burma. 

Euhus moluccanus, Linn. ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 330 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 437. — Shan hills at 3000 to 4000 feet. 

Widely spread in tropical India and Malaya, and extending to 
Southern China and Australia. 

Euhus ellipticus, Smith ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 336 ; syn. E. 
flavus, Hamilt.\ Forest FL Burma , i. p. 438. — Shan hills at 
3000 feet. 

South India and Sikkim to Western China. 

A variety having almost truncate leaflets, and the same variety 
was collected in Muneypore by Dr. Watt. 
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Rubus lasiocarpus, Smith ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 339 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 439. — Shan hills plateau at 4000 feet. 

Temperate regions throughout India and Malaya. 

Fragaria in&ica, Linn. ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 343. — Shan hills 
terai at 3000 feet. 

Afghanistan to Ceylon, Java, and Japan. 

Potentilla Xleiniana, Wight et Arnott ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 359. 
— Shan hills plateau, 5000 feet. 

Kashmir to Ceylon, Khasia, Java, China, and Japan, in tem- 
perate regions. 

Agrimonia Eupatorium, Linn . ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 361. — 
Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Western Europe to Japan, and also in North America. 

Poterium longifolium, Bertol.; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 363. — 
Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Khasia hills at 5000 to 6000 feet. 

Rosa gigantea, Collett ; Crepin in Comptes-Bendus Soe . Bot. 
Belg. 1888, p. 150, et 1889, p. 11 ; Card. Citron. 3rd series, vi. 
p. 13. (Plate IX.). — Shan hills plateau at 4000 to 5000 feet ; 
abundant, though local. 

Also in Muneypore, where L)r. Watt discovered it in 1882, at 
at an altitude of 6000 feet. 

A lofty climber with very thick stems, very conspicuous in the 
forests by reason of its large white dowers. A walking-stick 
made from a stem of this Rose has been deposited in the Kew 
Museum. 

It is doubtful whether this is more than a very luxuriant state 
of B. indica , Linn., for some of the older specimens have flowers 
no more than 2 to 2| inches in diameter, and the flowers are 
sometimes corymbose. , 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE IX. 

Flowering-branches of Bosa gigantea, Coll., natural size. 

Fig. 1, portion of an older branch showing the shape and direction of the thorns, 
natural size ; 2, two young capsules, enlarged ; 3, a fruit, natural size ; 
4, a ripe carpel, twice natural size. 

The flowers drawn from Collett’s specimens ; the piece of old branch, fruit, 
and carpels from Watt’s specimens. 
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' Eosa Collettii, Crepin in Comptes -Bendas Soc. JBot. Belg. 1889, 
p. 49. (Plate X.). — Shan hills, 3090 to 4000 feet, common in 
certain localities on the banks of streams. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE X. 

A branch of Rosa Collettii , Crepin. natural size. 

Fig. 1, vertical section of the receptacle showing the carpels; 2, a single 
carpel : enlarged ; 8, young fruit, natural size when dry 

Pyrns Pathia, Sam. ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 374 ; Forest 
Ft. Burma, i. p. 441. — Shan hills plateau at 4000 feet. 

Kashmir to "Western China. 

Docynia indica, Beene. ; FI. Brit. Ind . ii. p. 369. — Shan hills 
at 4000 feet. 

Eastern India to "Western China. 

Eriobotrya dubia, Beene. ? ; FI. Brit Ind . ii. p. 371 ; Forest 
FI. Burma, i. p. 443.— Shan hills at 6000 feet. 

Eastern India and Burma. 

The specimens are young, and we are not quite certain that it 
is this species. 

Stranvsesia glaucescens, Lindl. ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 382. — Shan 
hills at 5000 feet. 

JSTorth India from Kumaon to Khasia. 

Osteomeles anthyllidifolia, Lindl. in Trans . Linn . Soc. x Hi. 
p. 98, t. 8. — Shan hill plateau at 4000 to 5000 feet ; very abund- 
ant in some parts of the Southern Shan States, especially about 
Koni, and conspicuous in the spring from the profusion of its 
small white dowers, recalling the blackthorn. 

There are specimens of this interesting plant in the Kew Her- 
barium from Pitcairn island, Mangaia island, and the Sandwich 
and Bonin groups ; and it is also recorded from the Luchu islands 
and Japan. All the other species of the genus are Andine. 

SaXIER AGACEiE . 

Dichroa febrifuga, Lour. ; FI Brit. Ind. ii. p. 406.— Shan hills, 
near the summit where the snow Bad lately lain, Manders . 

1ST or th India, Java and the Philippines. 
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Itea riparia, Coll. et Hemsl. , n. sp. 

Frutex parvus, ramulis floriferis elongatis reetis graciliusculis 
striatis primum minute puberulis. Folia subeoriaeea, lanceolata, 
in petiolum brevem attenuata, 2|-3| pall, longa, acuta, pauci- 
calloso-denticulata, utrinque glaberrima, subtus pallidiora. Flores 
4-5 lineas diametro, in racemos terminales erectos usque ad 6 
poll, loagos dispositi ; calycis miuutissime puberuli dentes del- 
toidei, vix acuti ; petala angusta, apice leviter inflexa ; stamina 
5, antberarum loeulis demum basi divaricatis. Cargella 2, stig- 
niatibus connatis. 

Shan bills at 2000 to 4000 feet. Common on river-banks 
throughout tbe Southern Shan States. 

Narrow leaves, straight branches, and erect racemes characterize 
this species. 

Droseraceje. 

Drosera Burmaxmi, Vahl ; FI. Brit . Bid. ii. p. 424. — Shan hills 
at 8000 feet. 

Tropical and subtropical Asia, eastward to Japan, and in Africa 
and Australia. 

Drosera peltata, Smith ; FI. Brit . Ind. ii. p. 424. — Shan hills, 
4400 to 6000 feet, Handers and Collett . 

India and China to Australia. 

Ehizophore^e. 

Carallia integerrima, JDC FL Brit . Ind. ii. p. 489; syn. C. 
lucida, Kurz, Forest FL Burma, i. p. 451. — Shan hills, Aplin. 

India, Malaya, South China, and Australia. 

Combretaceje. 

Terminalia tomentosa, Wight et Arnott ; FL Brit. Ind . ii. 
p. 447 ; syn. T. alata, Roth ; Forest FL Burma , i. p. 458. — Shan 
hills at 3000 to 4000 feet. 

North-west provinces of India to Ceylon and Burma. 

Calycopteris floribunda, Lam . ; FL Brit . In d. ii. p. 449 ; 
Forest FL Burma , i. p. 468. — Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

South India, Assam, and Singapore. 

We have what appears to be a second species of this genus ^ 
but it is leafless and otherwise insufficient for description. 
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Anogeissus acuminata, Wall. ; FL Brit. Ind. ii. p. 450; Forest 
FI. Burma, , i. p. 466. — Shan hills. 

North-west provinces of India to the Deccan, Orissa, and 
Burma. 

Anogeissus phillyreaefolia, Huerch et MuelL Arg. ; FI. Brit. 
Ind. ii. p. 451. — Yemethen. 

Prome, Pegu, and Ava. 

Comhretum trifoliatum, Vent . ; FI. Brit . Ind. ii. p. 454; Forest 
FL Burma, i. p. 461. — Shan hills. 

Burma to Singapore and Java. 

Comhretum apetalum, Wall . ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 458 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 460. — Meiktila. 

Pegu and Burma. 

Comhretum nanum, Ham.; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 457— Shan 
hills plateau at 4000 feet. 

North India, from the Punjab to Sikkim. 

Comhretum deciduum, Coll, et Hemsl. ; syn. C. ovale, Kurz, 
Forest FI. Burma , i. p. 462, non B. Br. — Shan hills at 1000 feet. 

P.egu and Martaban. 

ftuisqualis indica, Linn. ; FI Brit. Ind. ii. p. 459 ; Forest FI 
Burma , i. p. 467. — Shan hills at 3000 feet, certainly wild. 

Burma and Malay peninsula, and generally cultivated in the 
tropics. 

Myrtace,®. 

Tristania burmanica, Griffith ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 466 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 474. — Shan hills terai at 3000 feet. 

Burma to Java and Borneo. 

Eugenia macrocarpa, Boxb. ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 474 , Forest 
FL Burma , i. p. 492.— Shan hills terai at 2000 to 3000 feet. 

Eastern India, Malay peninsula and archipelago. 

Eugenia Jambolana, Lam.; FL [Brit. Ind . ii. p. 499.— Shan 
hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Widely spread in India and Malaya and extending to North 
Australia. 

There are specimens in the collection of one more species of 
Fugenia which we have not matched. 
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Barringtonia acutangula, Gcertn . ; Fl. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 508 ; 
Forest FI. Burma , i. p. 497. — Near Posobio. 

Throughout India and Malaya, and extending to North Aus- 
tralia. 

Careya herbacea, Boxb . ; FL Brit. Ind . ii. p. 510 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 499. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Kumaon to Khasia and Chittagong. 

Careya arbotea, Boxb. ? ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 511 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , i. p. 499. — Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Throughout India and southward in the east to Tenasserim. 
The Shan specimens may possibly belong to the obscure 
O. sphceriea , Itoxb. 
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Melastomacejs. 

Sonerila stricta, Hook ., var. burmanica, Clarke ; FI. Brit. Ind. 
ii. p. 530. — Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Khasia to Tenasserim. 

Osbeckia capitata, Benth.; FL Brit. Ind.'ii. p. 516. — Shan hills 
at 4000 feet. 

Common in Eastern India, from Bhotan to Khasia. 

Melastoma norm ale, D. Bon\ FL Brit . Ind. ii. p. 524 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 504 —Shan hills, 4000 to 5000 feet. 

Nepal to Bhotan, Khasia and Martaban. 

Lythracejs. 

Lager strcemia indica, Linn. ; Fl. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 575 ; Forest 
FL Burma , i. p. 521. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Eastern India, China, Malaya, and North Australia, and com- 
monly cultivated. 

Lager strcemia macrocarpa, Wall. ; Forest FL Burma , i. p. 524. 
— Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Ava to Moulmein. 

Lagerstrcemia villosa, Wall. ; FL Brit. Ind. ii. p. 578 ; Forest 
Fl. Burma , i. p. 524.— Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Pegu and Martaban. 
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Lagerstrcemia tomentosa, Fresh, FI. Brit . Ind. ii. p. 578; 
Forest FI. Burma, i. p. 522. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Pegu and Martaban. 

Lagerstrcemia (§ Pterocalymma) sp. aff. L, piriformi, Koelme. 
— Near Yindaw, in the plains of Upper Burma. 

This is very closely allied to the Philippine-island species L. piri- 
formis, Uoehne, but the specimen is in very young bud only. 

Woodfordia floribtinda, Salisb . ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 572 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , i. p. 518, sub nomine W. fruticosa, Kurz. — Shan hills 
at 4000 feet. 

Baluchistan to China, and in tropical Africa and Madagascar. 

Aminannia baccifera, Linn.) FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 569. — Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

Tropical Asia, Africa, and Australia, and extending into some 
subtropical and temperate regions, as Afghanistan, China, and 
Japan. 

Ammannia peploides, Spreng. ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 566. — Shan 
hills at Meiktila. 

Persia eastward to Japan and southward in the Malay penin- 
sula and archipelago. 

Ammannia rotundifolia, Ram. ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 566. — 
Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

Yery widely spread in tropical and subtropical Asia and 
extending to Japan. 

Onagrace.&. 

Epilobium pannosum, Rausslc . (syn. E. khasianum, Clarice ; 
FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 585), var. P glabrescens. — Shan hills at 4000 
feet. 

Khasia mountains. 

The Shan specimen is almost glabrous and the leaves thick and 
hard ; but there is no other obvious difference. 

Jussiaea repens, Linn, y FI. Brit . Ind. ii. p. 587. — Meiktila. 

Almost cosmopolitan in warm regions. 
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Samydacejg. 

Casearia graveolens, Dalzell\ FI. Brit. Lid. ii. p. 592. — Shan 
"hills at 5000 feet. 

Gurhwal and Kumaon southward in the Deccan peninsula and 
eastward to Burma. 

Cucurbit ACEiE. 

Trichosanthes palmata, Roxb . ? : FI. Brit. Lid . ii. p. 606. — 
Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

North India to Ceylon, Singapore, and the Malay archipelago. 

Trichosanthes, sp. ; foliis insigmter discokleo-tuberculatis alte 
palmato-lobatis, lob is obovato-oblongis fere truncafcis pauciden- 
tatis. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Probably an undescribed species, but there are only quite young 
flower-buds. 

Thladiantha calcarata, Clarke ; syn. T. dubia, auctor. nonmil. 
non Bunge ; DC. Monogr . Bhanerog. iii. p. 423. — Shan hills terai 
at 3000 feet. 

Eastern India to Pegu. 

Zehneria nmbellata, Tim ait es ; FI. Brit. Ind . ii. p. 625. — 
Shan hills at 4000 to 5000 feet. 

Throughout India and Malaya and reaching South China and 
North Australia. 

PlCOIDEiG. 

Mollugo Mrta, Thumb . ; FI Brit. Ind. ii. p. 662. — Meiktila. 

Generally dispersed in warm countries. 

IJMBELLIFERiE. 

Hydrocotyle asiatica, Linn . ; FI. Brit. Ind . ii. p. 669. — Shan 
hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Almost cosmopolitan in the tropics and extending to some 
temperate regions, including Japan, the Bermudas, and Tasmania. 

Hydrocotyle javanica, Thunb. ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 667. — Shau 
hills, 2000 to 5000 feet. 

Tropical Asia to Southern China and Southern Japan; also in 
Eastern Africa and Australia. 
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Hydroeotyle ecostata, Coll, et Hemsl ., n. sp. 

Herba annua, undique glaberrima, ramoshsim:i, habitu H. 
rotundifolice sed gracilior. Folia longe graciliterque petiolata, 
stibcarnosa, ambitu reniformi-rotundata, maxima 8 lineas diametro, 
lobis saepius rotundato-tridentatis interdum integris. Flores 
minuti, sessiles, pauci, fasciculati, pedunculo interdum simplice 
sed sgepius ramoso vel floribus verticillatis infra umbel lam ter- 
minalem instructo ; petala valvata. Fructus vix semilineam 
diametro, glaber, Isevis, ecostatus, a latere compressus sed com- 
missura lata margine tenui, sty] is brevibus. 

Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

In general appearance this resembles the common H. rotundi- 
folia, but the usually compound inflorescence and the very small 
ribless fruit with a very broad commissure at once distinguish it. 

Bupleiiriim falcatum, Linn., var. marginatum; FI. Frit. Ind . 
ii. p. 676. — Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

South of Europe and Asia Minor, through North India to China 
and Japan. 

Pimpinella diversifolia, DC . ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 688. — Shan 
hills at 5000 feet. 

Throughout the Himalaya mountains eastward to Central and 
Southern China. 

(Enanthe stolouifera, DC . ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 696. — Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

North India from the Punjab and Kashmir eastward to Japan 
and southward to Java. 

Peucedanum Dhana, Ham . ; FI. Brit . Ind. ii. p. 709. — Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

Kumaon to North Bengal. 

Akaliace.®. 

Heptapleurum venulosum, Seem . ; FI. Brit, Ind. ii. p. 729 ; 
Forest FI. Burma , i. p. 538 — Shan hills, 2000 to 4000 feet. 

Throughout India and Malaya, and reaching tropical Aus- 
tralia. 

There may be more than one species among the specimens 
here referred to II. venulosum. To one form, indeed, Dr. Watt 
has given a manuscript name, but the material is insufficient to 
enable us to come to a decision respecting its claim to specific 
rank. 
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Heteropanax fragrans, Seem . ; FL Brit. Ind. ii. p. 734 ; Forest 
FL Ind . i. p. 54 i. — Shan hills, Aplin. 

North India, Malaya, and China. 

Tupidanthus calyptratns, Hook.f el Thoms , . • FI Brit . Ind. 
ii. p. 740; Forest FI. Burma , i. p. 542.— Shan hills terai at 
3000 feet. 

Eastern India and Burma. 


CORNAOEJE. 

Marlea begoniaefolia, Roxb. ; FI Brit. Ind. ii. p, 743 ; Forest 
FL Burma , i. p. 544. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

North-west provinces of India to China, Japan, and Malaya. 


CaPRIFOL rACEiB. 

Viburnum foetidum, Wall. ; FL Brit. Ind. iii. p. 4; Forest 
FL Burma , ii. p. 2.— Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Eastern India. 


Lonicera macrantha, DC.; FL Brit . Ind. iii. p. 10.— Shan 
hills, 4000 to 5000 feet. 

Nepal to Bhotan and Khasia. 

Yar. bifLora, Coll, et Hemsl. ; pilis longis patentibus vestita, 
foliis subtus pallidis, pedunculis axillaribns elongatis bifloris, 
corollis angustissimis l|-2 poll, longis. 

Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

There are similar specimens in the Kew Herbarium from 
Sikkim, and, although very different from typical II. macrantha , 
they are connected by intermediate states. 

Lonicera obscnra, Coll . et Hemsl. , n. sp. 

Frutex scandens, glabrescens, foliis iis L. glalrat# simillimis. 
Flores glabri, geminati, pedunculis brevibus ; calycis lobi bre- 
vissimi, ovati, obtusi ; corolla angustissima, circiter bipollicaris, 
labiis brevibus nee refiexis. 

Shan hills at 3500 to 4000 feet. 

In foliage this is so exactly like L. glair at a, "W all., that one 
might suspect it to be a hybrid between that and some other 
species. The long narrow flowers at once distinguish it. L. 
leiantha , Hurz, has similar foliage. 
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Lonicera (§ Xylosteum) Hildebrandiana, Coll, et Femsl ., 
h. sp. (Plate XI.) 

Frutex erectus P undique glaberrimus, ramulis floriferis rectis 
teretibus rubentibus. Folia longinscule petiolata, papyracea, 
late ovata, cum petiolo 4-5 poll, longa, abrupte acuminata, 
simul obtusa, basi rotundata, venis primariis lateralibus utrinque 
4-5, lamina secus petiolum anguste decurrenti. Flores geminati, 
usque ad 7 poll, longi, pedunculis axillaribus solitariis vix 3 lineas 
longis, bracteolis squamaeformibus ; calyeis limbus cupularis, 
obtuse dentatus ; corolla leviter curvata, alte bilabiata, labium 
superius alte 4-lobatmn, suberectum, lobis rotunda tis leviter 
undulatis; stamina incliisa, filameiitis puberulis; stylus brevior, 
stigmate eapitato. Fructus pomaceus, ovoideus, pollicaris. 

Shan hills at 5000 feet; only one plant was seen. 

This is beyond comparison much the largest-flowered species 
hitherto described # . 

We have named this Lonicera after Mr. Hildebrand, who 
was Superintendent of the Southern Shan States, and kindly 
gave much assistance in collecting. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XI. 

Lonicera Hildehrandiana , Coll. et. ITem si. — Flowering and 
fruiting brancklets ; natural size. 

Fig. 1, upper portion of stamen; 2, stigma. Enlarged. 

EuPIACEiE. 

Stephegyne parvifolia, Forth . ; FI. Frit. Ind. iii. p. 25 ; 
Forest FI. Furmety ii. p. 66, sub Nauclea. — Meiktila. 

Erom the Punjab to Ceylon and Burma. 

Stephegyne diversifolia, Hook. f, ; FI. Frit . Ind . iii. p. 26; 
Forest FI. Furma, ii. p. 67. — Shan hills, Aplin. 

Eastern India and Malaya to the Philippine islands. 

* In the Kew Herbarium are specimens of a Lonicera closely allied to the 
above, which may be named L. Braceana , Hemsl., after Mr. L. J. 3L Trace, 
formerly Curator of the Calcutta herbarium, who first pointed out that it was 
undescribed, — Species ab L. Hildebrandiana differt folds magis carnosis 
oblongo-lanceolatis, petiolo longiore, floribus minoribus (maximis 4-polli- 
caribus), calycis dentibus magis evolutis acutis, corollm labio superiore breviter 
4-lobato. — Khasia mountains, L. J. K. Brace and 0. B. Clarke . Specimens 
also received from Mr. F. Sander, of St. Albans, labelled “ Assam.” 
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Luculia gratissima, Sweet ; Ft Brit Bid. iii. p. 36 ; Forest Ft 
Burma, , ii. p. 71.— Shan bills at 1000 feet. 

Nepal eastward and southward to Ava. 

Wendlandia glabrata, 1)0.; Ft Brit. Ind, iii. p. 39; Forest 
Ft Burma , ii. p. 74. — Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Mysore, Tenasserim, Western China, and Formosa. 

Dentella repens, Forst. ; Ft Brit. Ind . iii. p. 42, — Meiktila. 

Tropical Asia, Australia, and Polynesia. 

Hedy otis capitellata, Walt ; Ft Brit. Bid. iii. p. 56.— Shan 
hills terai at 3000 feet. 

Malay peninsula and archipelago, and Western China. 

Hedyotis fulva, Booh, f ; Ft Brit . Ind. iii. p. 58. — Shan hills 
at 4000 feet. 

Khasia mountains. 

Hedyotis athroantha, Coll et Hemst, n. sp. 

Herla perennis? undique flavo-vireute pubescens, caulibus 
erectis robustis simplicibus sesquipedalibus tetragonis, inter- 
nodiis folia sequantibus vel brevioribus. Folia opposita vel ter- 
natim verticillata, brevissime petiolata, crassiuscula, rigida, ovato- 
lanceolata, 3-5 poll, longa, subacuta, basi cnneata, yenis pri- 
mariis lateralibus circiter 5 crassis ex angulo acuto apicem versus 
excurrentibus. Flores densissime capitati, capitulis sessilibus 
vel pedimculatis 6-12 lineas diametro ; calycis lati hispidi tubus 
ultra ovarium breviter pro ductus, lob is ssep ins 4 crassis lanceo- 
lato-oblongis vix acutis circiter 3 lineas longis recurvis ; corolla 
crassa, quam calyx brevior, infundibularis, lobis valvatis oblongis 
apice inflexis extus pilosis ; anthers fauci corolla subsessiles ; 
ovarium 2-loeulare, multiovulatum ; stylus puberulus, exsertus, 
stigmate amplo capitato. Qapsula non visa. 

Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

The very large hispid calyx and capitate flowers, associated 
with a greenish-yellow tomentum, and prominently nerved leaves 
characterize this species. 

Oldenlandia corymbosa, Linn.; Ft Brit. Ind. iii. p. 64. — 
Meiktila. 

Tropical Asia, Africa, and America. 
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Oldenlandia gracilis, DO . ; FI. Brit. Ind. ill p. 68.— Shan 
hills at 8000 feet. 

Widely spread in tropical India and Burma. 

Mussaenda frondosa, Linn . ; FI. Brit. Ind . iii. p. 89. — Shan 
hills, 4000 feet. 

Widely spread in India and Malaya, and extending to South- 
eastern China. 

Mussaenda incana, Wall. ; FI. Brit Ind . iii. p. 87. — Shan hills 
at 4000 feet. 

Nepal to Assam and Khasia. 

Bandia tomentosa, Hook, f ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 110; syn. 
G*ardenia dasycarpa, Kurz , Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 42. — Shan 
hills at 3000 feet. 

Burma and Tenasserim. 

Bandia dumetormn, Lam . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 110.— Shan 
hills at 4000 to 5000 feet. 

Throughout tropical India and Malaya eastward to South 
China, and in tropical Africa. 

Gardenia erythroclada, Kurz, Forest FI. Burma , , ii. p. 40 * 
FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 119. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

All over Burma and Tenasserim. 


Gardenia turgida, Boxl.\ FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 118; Forest 
FI. Burma , ii. p. 41. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Kurnaon to Madras and Ava. 

There is an imperfect specimen of a third species of Gardenia 
near Gr. lucida and Gr. gummifera . 

Knoxia corymhosa, Willd . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 128.— Shan 
hills at 4000 to 5000 feet. 

India and Malaya to South-eastern China and North Australia. 

Vangueria spinosa, Boxb . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 136, quoad 
var. c ; Forest FI. Burma , , ii. p. 34. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

India and Malaya. 

Vangueria pubescens, Kurz, Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 34.— 
Shan hills at 3000 to 5000 feet. 

India and Malaya, 
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Ixora sp. an I grandifolim var. P — Shan hills at 4500 feet. 

Specimen insufficient for satisfactory determination. 

Pavetta indica, Linn . ; FI. Brit . Ind. iii. p. 150 ; syn. Ixora 
Pavetta, Boxb. ; Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 11. —Shan hills at 
4000 feet. 

India and Malaya to South-eastern China and North Aus- 
tralia* 

A variety with very broad pubescent leaves, cordate at the 
base. 


Morinda tinctoria, Boxb. ; FI. Brit. Ind . 
exserta, Boxb . ; Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 59.- 
2000 feet. 

Throughout India and Malaya. 


Paederia tomentosa, Blume ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 197. 
bills terai at 2000 feet. 

Eastern India and Malay peninsula eastward to Japan. 


Paederia lanuginosa, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind . iii. p. 196 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , ii. p. 76. — Shan hills at 2000 to 3000 feet. 

Malay peninsula. 

Leptodermis crassifolia, Coll, et Hemsl , n. sp. 

Frutex dense ramosus, novellis plus minusve rigide pilosis, 
ramulis floriferis lateralibus brevibus densissime foliatis. Folia 
breviter petiolata, coriacea, confertissima, oblonga, ovafca vel 
orbicularia, maxima semipollicaria, glabrescentia vel subtus parce 
pilosa, venis lateralibus primariis utrinque 2-3. Flores sessiles, 
fasciculati, albi, semipollicares, puberuli ; bracteoke membra- 
naceze, hyaline, puberulse, alte connate, tridentatge, dente inter- 
medio longiore cuspidato, calycis dimidium sequantes ; calyx 
preeter lobos ciliolatos glaber, lobis crassis ovatis subobtusis 
persistentibus tubum eequantibus ; corolla infundibularis, lobis 
latis intus insigniter papiUosis sub trilob ulatis, lobulis lateralibus 
tenuioribus induplicatis, tubo intus supra medium piloso ; ovarium 
5-loculare, stylo leviter exserto quinquefido lobis recurvis pube- 
rulis. 

Shan hills at 4000 to 5000 feet; common on the grassy 
plateaux. 

Characterized by the small, thick, crowded, rounded leaves. 
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A specimen with more slender branchlets, narrower leaves, and 
glabrous, or nearly so, in all its parts may be a variety of the 
foregoing or a distinct species. . 

Spermacoce stricta, Linn . f ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 200. — 
Meiktila. 

Tropical Asia and Africa. 

Spermacoce Mspida, Linn.; FI. Brit . Ind. iii. p. 200. — 
Meiktila. 

Widely spread in India and Malaya and eastward to South 
China. 

Eubia crassipes, Coll . et Hemsl n. sp. 

Herba robusta, scaberrima, caulibus tetragonis tuberculato- 
hispidis. Folia quaternatim verticillata, distincte petiolata (foliis 
2 petiolis brevioribus, an semper ?), crassissima, rigida, ovato- 
oblonga vel elliptica, 1-lf poll, longa, obtusa, basi rotundata, 
tuberculato-hispida, prominenter 3-5-nervia, nervis subtus ele- 
vatis, extimis brevibus. Flores . . . . in cymas trichotomas 
axillares et terminales dispositi, pedunculisrpedicellisque crassis 
sulcatis hispidis. Fructus didvmus (immaiurus tantura visus) 
inermis. 

Shan hills at 6000 feet. 

In foliage this is nearest B. cordifolia , Linn., but yet so 
different that we have not hesitated to describe it as a distinct 
species. 

Eubia Man&ersii, Coll, et Hemsl., n. sp. . , . 

Herba perennis P siccitate nigrescens, caulibus rqbustiusculis 
ramosis pedalibus quadrangularibus vel anguste,;quadrialatis ad 
angulos scabridis. Folia quaternatim verticillata, subsessilia, 
crassa, rigida, obovato-rotundata, fere orbicularia vel superiora 
minora ovato-lanceolata vel oblonga, margine scabrida, cseterum 
glabra, nuda, 8-5-nervia, nervis subtus elevatis. Flores pro 
genere mediocres, laxiuscule trichotomo-paniculati, graciliter 
pedicellati; corolla glabra, rotato-campanulata, lobis oblougis 8- 
striatis apice leviter incurvis ; ovarium nudum, glabrum. Fructus 
ignotus. 

Shan hills at 4000 feet, Handers . ' 

Not closely resembling any species. 

Named after Surgeon N. Manders, of the medical staff. 
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Galium boreale, Linn, ? ; FI. Brit Ind . iii. p. 205. — Shan hills 
at 4000 feet. 

Specimen in very young flower. 

G. boreale is widely spread in north temperate regions. 

COMPOSITE. 

Vernonia divergens, Fclgew. in Journ . As. 8oc . Beng. xxi. 1853, 
p. 172, reprint p. 48, et “ errata ” ad calcem ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. 
p. 234. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Central and Eastern India, Burma, and Tenasserim. 

Yernonia Clivormn, Fiance ; FI Brit. Ind. iii. p. 232.— Shan 
hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Pegu, Martaban, Burma, and South-eastern China. 

Yernonia (§ Strobocalyx) Aplinii, Coll, et Hemsl, n. sp. 

Arbor mediocris, ramulis floriferis robustis teretibus molliter 
albo-tomentosis. Folia ampla, distincte petiolata, coriaeea, 
obovata vel lanceolato-oblonga, 8-12 poll, ionga, apice rotuu- 
data, obtusa vel subacuta, basi cuneata, supra glabra, subtus 
cinereo- vel albido-tomentosa, venis primariis lateralibus utrinque 
circiter 12-15 conspicuis. Capitula ssepissime 8-flora, 5-6 lineas 
longa, brevissime peduncuiata vel subsessilia, dense cymoso- 
panieulata; panicula terminalis, usque ad 12 poll, lata et 18 poll, 
longa, ramulis crassis dense albo-tomentosis ; involucri braetese 
5-6-seriat93, crassse,lata3, dense sericeo-appresse hirsutse, exteriores 
gradatim breviores, obtusas vel intimse subacutse ; receptaculum 
leviter foveolatum ; corolla pappum vix aequans. Achmnia, imma- 
tura tantum visa, cuneiformia, compressa, appresse hirsuta ; 
pappus albus, scabridus cum seriei extima brevissima. 

Shan hills at 1700 to 5000 feet ; originally collected by Mr. T. 
H. Aplin, of the Eorest Department of Burma, after whom it is 
named. ■ 

Nearest to K talaumcefolia , Hook. f. & Thoms., and very 
similar to it in the leaves, which, however, are softly tomentose 
beneath. The inflorescence is much denser in the present species ; 
the pappus is white instead of red and the achenes densely 
hairy. 

A common tree, attaining a height of thirty feet, inhabiting 
the higher parts of the terai forest forming the western boundary 
of the Shan States. 
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Vernonia gymnoclada, Coll . Jlemsl n. sp. 

Fruteco glaber, aphyllus (an semper ?), ramulis crassiusculis 
mu'ltisulcatis. Capitula solitaria, secus ramulos laterales sub- 
sessilia, turbinata, 6-12 lineas diametro, multiflora; involucri 
bracteee coriacese, rigidae, anguste lanceolate, aculeato-cuspidate, 
interiores quam pappus breviores, extrinseens gradatim breyiores, 
extime squamiformes : receptaculum conicum, nudum. Mores 
purpurei ; corolle puberule vel pulverulente, tubo basi angus- 
tissimo sursum gradatim expanso, lobis angustis apiee breviter 
inflexis obtusis. Achcenia brevia, angulata, appresse albo-hirsuta ; 
pappi sete tenues, similes, uniseriate, pilosule subflave. 

A common bush on the dry stony plains above Meiktila. 

The leafless, deeply- furrowed branchlets, bearing distant soli- 
tary subsessile flower-heads, characterize this species. 

Eupatorium Lindleyanmn, DC . ; Forbes et Hemsley in Journ. 
Linn. Soc. xxiii. p. 404. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Throughout China, and extending to Mandshuria and Japan. 

The limits of this species and F. japonicum, Thunb., are 
not well defined, but the Shan specimens are almost exactly 
like some from Hongkong, having very narrow almost entire 
leaves. 

Dichrocephala latifolia, DC. ; FI. Brit . Ind. iii. p. 245. — Shan 
hills at 5000 feet. 

Tropical and subtropical Asia and Africa. 

Grangea maderaspatana, Foir. ; FI. Brit . Ind. iii. p. 247. — 
Meiktila. 

Tropical and subtropical Asia and Africa. 

Microglossa volubilis, DC. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 257 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , ii. p. 82. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Eastern India, Malaya, China, Madagascar, and tropical 
Africa. 

Conyza semipinnata, Wall . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 257.— 
Meiktila. 

Eastern India and Malaya. 
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Blumea glomerata, DO. ; FI. Brit . IW. iii. p. 262. — Shan 
hills at 3000 feet, and plains of Upper Burma. 

"Widely spread in India, and extending to Java and South China. 


Blumea hieracifolia, DO. ; FI. Brit . Ind. iii. p. 263 (varietates 
typica et macrostachya). — Shan hills terai at 2000 feet (var, 
macrostachya) ; and plateau at 4000 feet (var. typica ). 

Widely spread in India, and extending to Java and China. 


Blumea balsamifera, DO. ; FI Brit. Did. iii. p. 270. — 
Temethen. 

Tropical India and Malaya, and the islands of Hainan and 
Formosa. 


Blumea membranacea, DO., var.; FI. Brit . Ind. iii. p. 265. — 
Pyawbwe, plains of Upper Burma. 

Throughout India and Malaya. 

Blumea, sp. affi B. hieracifolicc , involueri bracteis latioribus.— 
Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

We have not matched this, but the specimens are hardly 
sufficient to establish a new species in so difficult a genus. 

Laggera Hava, Benth . et HooJc.f. Gen.Fl.ii.^. 290; FI. Brit. 
Ind. iii. p. 270. — Shan hills. 

Nearly all over India and the Malay peninsula. 

Laggera alata, Scfotltz-Bip . ; FI. Brit. Ind . iii. p. 271. 
Shan hills, Fort Stedman valley, Aplin. 

India, Ceylon, Malaya, China, Philippine islands, aud tropical 

Africa. 


Laggera pterodonta, Benth. et HooJc.f. Gen. FI. ii. p. 290 ; FI. 
Brit. Ind. iii. p. 271.— Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Tropical Asia and Africa. 

Pluchea indica, Less . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 272; Forest FI. 
Burma , ii. p. 83.— Meiktila, in freshwater marsh. 

India, Malaya, and South China. 
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’ Sphasranthus indicus, Linn. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 275. — 
Yemethen. 

Tropical India, Malaya, Africa, and Australia. 

Pterocanlon cylindr o s tachyum, Clarice ; FI. Brit . Ind . iii. 
p. 275. — Meiktila. 

Burma and Malaya to the Philippine islands, North Australia, 
and New Caledonia. 

Anaphalis adnata, DC '. ; FI. Brit . Ind . iii. p. 282. — Shan hills, 
Apliii. 

North India from Simla to Khasia and in Martaban. 

Anaphalis araneosa, DC. ; FI Brit . Ind. iii. p. 283. — Popah 
hill at 5000 feet. 

Western Himalaya to Khasia and Burma. 

Gnaphalium multiceps, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 288, sub 
G. luteo-albo.— Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

North India, China, and Japan. 

Gnaphalium indicum, Linn. ; FI. Brit . Ind. iii. p. 289.— Shan 
hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Throughout tropical India and Malaya, eastward to China and 
southward to North Australia ; also in tropical Africa. 

Gnaphalium pulvinatmn, JDelile ; FI. Brit . Indl iii. p. 289.— 
Shan hills. 

Egypt, eastward through Afghanistan and Northern India to 
Burma. 

Inula Cappa, DC.; FI. Brit . Ind. iii. p. 295.— Shan hills; 
common on the grassy plateau, Aplin, 

Northern and Eastern India, Malaya and China. 

Inula polygonata, DC. ; FI. Brit, Ind. iii. p. 293.— Shan hills. 

Pegu and Burma. 

A tall handsome plant, common in dry forest. 

Inula crassifolia, Coll, et Hemsl n. sp. (Plate XII.) 

Herba erecta, striata, robusta, rigida, villosissima, caulibus 
striatis infra infiorescentiam simplicibus, internodiis brevibus. 
Folia (radicalia non visa) sessilia, semiamplexicaulia, crassissima, 
oblonga, maxima poll, longa, sursum sensim minora, adscen- 
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dentia vel caule appressa, obtusissima, pauce ealloso-denticulata, 
supra scabra, subtus appresse villosa. Capitnla solitaria vel 
interdum 8 aggregata, breviter peduncnlata, radiata, poll, 

diametro ; involucri bracteae multiseriatae, rigida?, rubexites, plus 
rainusYe villosae, interiores anguste lanceolatae, acutae, flores disci 
aequantes, exteriores breviores, latiores, obtusae,* receptaculum 
leviter concavum, areolatum. Mores radii numerosi, biseriati, 
tit videtur albi; corollae angustae. Flores disci numerosissimi, 
flavi ; corolla cylindricse, tenuis simae; antherse longe caudate. 
AcJbcenia (matura non visa) tenuia, teretia, appresse parceq ue 
hirsuta, basi distincte annuloso-eallosa ; pappi setae circiter 15, 
corollam subaequantes, apice barbellatae, cum seriei exteriore 
brevissima. — Shan bills at 5000 feet. 

Not closely allied to any species. 

Yar. glabrescens, Coll . et JELemsl. , differt fere omnino glabra 
vel cito glabrescens. — Sban hills plateau at 5000 feet ; common 
on tbe grassy uplands. 

DESCRIPTION OE PLATE XII. 

A. Inula crassifolia, Coll, et Hemal., var. villosa. 

B. Inula crassifolia , Coll, et Hemal., Tar. glabrescens. Both natural size. 

Fig. 1, a disk-flower j 2, anthers; 3, apex of style and stigma; 4, an immature 
achene ; 5, a bristle of the pappus. All enlarged. 

Vicoa auriculata, Cass. ; FI. Brit . In cl. iii. p. 297. — Meiktila. 

The Punjab to Ceylon and Burma. 

Anisopappus chinexisis, Ilooh. et Am . ; Forbes S? Jlemsley in 
Journ. Linn. Soc. xxiii. p. 481. — Sban bills at 4000 to 5000 feet, 
Aplin aud Collett. 

Eastern and Western tropical Africa and South-eastern 
China. 

Enhydra fluctuans, Lour . ; FI. Brit. Incl . iii. p. 804. Ye- 
metben, in the lake. 

India, Malaya, tropical Africa, and Eastern Australia. 

It is also recorded from China in the * Elora of British India, 
but we have seen no specimen. 
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Blainvillea latifolia, DC. ; P7. 2?ntf. Ind. iii. p. 305. — Shan 
tills. 

Dispersed throughout the tropics. 

Wedelia calendulacea, Less. ; FI. Brit. Did. iii. p. 306.— Shan 
hills at 3000 feet. 

India, Malaya, China, and Japan. 

Spilanthes Acmella, Linn . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 307 ; Kurz 
in e Journ. As. Soc. Beng . xlvi. (1877), 2, p. 176. — Tipper 
Burma. 

A variable plant, widely spread in warm countries. 

Bidens pilosa, Linn., var. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 309. — Shan 
hills, 4000 feet. 

Warm regions throughout the world. 

Myriogyne minuta, Less. ; syn. Centipeda orbicularis, Lour. ; 
FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 317. — Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Afghanistan to Ceylon, China, Australia, and Polynesia. 

Gynura Pseudo-China, DC.; FI Brit. Ind, iii. p.334.— Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

India and Malaya. 

Emilia sonchifolia, DC.; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 336. — Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

Tropical and subtropical Asia and Africa, and colonized in 
America. 

Notonia crassissima, DC. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 338 ; Kurz in 
Journ. As. Soc . Beng. xlvi. 2, p. 194. — Meiktila. 

Segain hills, Ava. 

This has larger flower-heads than K. grandiflora , DC., more 
numerous involucral bracts with comose tips, and larger, pale, 
more strongly ribbed achenes. Griffith’ s figure (Ic. PI. Asiat. 
t. 470) may, or may not, represent this plant. 

A shrub with remarkably thick fleshy stems and branches. 
When not in flower it has the appearance and habit of one of 
the arboreous Fujghorbim , such as F. neriifolia , Linn., which 
is common in the same localities. , 
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Var. P prostrata, Coll et Hemsl, n. var. 

Rut ex prostratus, supra rupes vagans ; folia bene evoluta non 
visa; capitula fere dimidio minora; aehamia valde immatura 
tantum visa. 

Shan hills at 4600 feet. 

This may prove to be a distinct species, but the material is 
insufficient. 

Notonia vestita, Coll et Hemsl , n. sp. 

Frutex carnosus, novellis pilis albidis crassis flaeeidis* plus 
minusve instructis, foliis dense vestitis, ramis floriferis elongatis 
siccitate 3-4 lineas diametro. Folia bene evoluta non visa, sed 
ut videtur parva, crassa, obovato-oblonga, dentata vel forsan 
pinnatifida. Capitula circiter 9 lineas diametro, corymbosa, pro 
genere graciliter peduneulata; involueri bractese circiter 12, 
uniseriatse, basi bracteolis paucis parvis instructs, oblongm, 
apice triangulate, subacute, dorso hispidule, margine late 
scariosse, quam flores tertio parte breviores; receptaculum con- 
vexum, mammillatum. Flores numerosi .... Achamia bruimea 
vel rubentia, cylindrica, valde costata, glabra ; pappi setse nume- 
rosse, tenuissime, candidse. 

Shan hills terai, in the forest at 3000 feet. 

This is evidently very distinct from all the other described 
species both in the indumentum and the foliage. 

Senecio clirysanthemoidea, DC., var. ; FI Brit. Ind. hi. p. 339. 
— Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

ISTorth India, from Kashmir to Khasia. 

Senecio scandens, FLamr, FI Brit., Ind. iii. p. 352. — Shan 
hills at 5000 feet. 

North-western India to Ceylon and Eastern China. 

Senecio Nagensiuin, Clarice in Journ . Linn. Soe . xxv. p. 39; 
syn. S. densiflorus, Wall. , var. ? Lobbii, Hoo7c . f. FI Brit . Ind . 
iii. p. 355. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Muneypore and Tenasserim. 

Mr. Clarke excludes the variety (?) Lollii of S. demijtorus , on 
the ground that his S. JSFagensium is ray less ; but this character 
is now known to be inconstant, and in other respects they are 
exactly alike. $. densiflorus, var. ? mishmiensis, Hook, f., should 
also be referred here. 
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mermis, ach®niis fere glabris. b ’ eapitulis 

Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Most likely specifically distinct from U. eclinatm Ro^h h * 

-* « “ 

hmSfaf - *"*' * ** « «■ p- 

Eastern India to China and Japan, and in Eastern Australia. 

Saussxirea phyllocephala, Coll, et Bemsl, n . sp 

Herlci erect*, robusta, 8-9 ped. alta, omnino fernndnen i 
albido-pubescens, hisnidula nwr / rerrugmeo- vel 

tendentia tantum adsuntl ’ f Uperiora ca P itul os sub- 

eaulia (auricnlis liberis), pinnatifidlT iLq seraiam P Iexi - 

anguste subracemoso-pa^iculata HtjJ P ° ‘ ,° llga - Ca t>Hula 

(bene eroluta non visa) ■ involuerl b™p+ ’ -, 18 1 eas dlametro 

long®, flores superantes (?) extim® tve^r 11 " 86 ^®’ SubaSqui ~ 

minute puberal*, suraum attenuate, 'plumo.'-e re™. 
leviter convexum, paleis anemic j ” . " c • rece ptaculum 

numerosissimi, 

rarum eaud® longissim®, f ere i^r® Ai« ® ^ anthe ~ 

pressa : pappi set® use ha di • ' ^fuenia juvenilia c-om- 

qu , P us d ue ad basin longe plumos® 

Sban hills at 5000 feet. P *' 

of Cartlamus, suffidenEy ^Leterize Tif^ 8 •“ the wa 7 

srfc £ 4 b° wr L ~ 

»&*. * h,W “ * bn »“" «»«». of our S. *1 

tatureu dealbata, CM. el Bm,I„ sp 

vel fl ^ puberalisetriati, 

eaulina papyJeA ^bus? Jfofc, 

(auriculis liberis) oblone-a ni lia .“ p exieaul:ia J basi auriculata 
ens), oblonga, pmnanfida vel subpinnatifida (lobis 
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obtusis), ad 6 poll, longa, supra hispidula, viridia, subtus prater 
costam nervosque eaneseentia. Capitula anguste l'acemoso- 
paniculata, distincte peduneulata, vix 1 poll, diametro ; involucri 
bractese multiseriatae, eoriaceas, lineares, aeutae, exteriores gra- 
datim breviores, oumes plus minusve pilosse, interiores pappuin 
fere sequantes ; receptaculuiu leviter convexum, dense paleaceo- 
setosum. Flores glabri ; corollse tubuloso-inf undibularis lobis 
aeutis ; antberarum caudse elongatse, subintegrse. Achmnia glabra, 
erassa, subtetragona ; pappi setae uniseriatse, louge pluinosa3. 

Sban bills at 5000 feet. 

A very distinct species -with foliage similar to that of S . affinis, 
but altogether more robust in habit and very different in the 
racemose-paniculate inflorescence. 

Tricholepis Stictophyllum, Clarice ; FI. Frit . Fid iii. p. 382 ; 
syn. Stictophyllum glabrum, Fdgw. — Shan hills plateau at 5000 
feet. 

N orth-west India at G-arhwal, and the Subsivalik hills in the 
province of Saharunpore. 

Leucomeris decora, Hurst, Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 78: FI. 
Brit. Ind . iii.. p. 387. — Shan hills at 2000 to 5000 feet. Also 
collected by Mr. Aplin. 

Forests of Prome. 

Ainslisea pteropoda, BO.; FL Brit . Ind. iii. p* 388. — Shan 
hills at 6000 feet. 

Northern and Eastern India to Tenasserim and Western 
China. 

Gerbera piloselloides, Cass. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 389. — Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

Mountains of North India, eastward to Hongkong; also found 
in Madagascar and in Eastern Africa, southward to Cape 
Colony. . . . 

Picris hieracioi&es, Linn. ; FI. Brit. Ind . iii. p. 393. — Shan hills 
plateau at 5000 feet. 

Western Europe and North Africa to China and Japan; also 
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in ■ Australia, New Zealand, and in North America, where, 
however, it may have been introduced. 1 

Crepis japonica, Benth.- FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 395.— Shan 
hills plateau at 5000 feet. 

Afghanistan eastward to Japan and southward to Australia • 
also in Mauritius and South Africa, where it may have been 
introduced. 

Crepis acaulis, Hook. f. in FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 396. — Shan 
hills at 3000 feet. ' 

Very widely spread in India. 

Crepis (§ Youngia) subscaposa, Coll, et Hemsl, n. sp. 

Herla biennis ? hispidula, pilis simplicibus, 9-18 poll, alta 
caulibus aphyllis graeilibus superne pauciramosis. Folia rosu- 
lata, erassiuscula, obovato-oblonga vel spathulata, in petiolum 
brevem attenuate, 2-3 poll longa, apice rotundata, pauci calloso- 
( enticulata, utrinque hispidula. Capitula, pauca, circiter 5-7 
corymbosa, longe pedunculate," 6-8 lineas diametro, circiter 30- 
flora ; involucri calyculati bractese hispidul®, intim® uniseriat® 
Imeari-oblong®, obtusse, marginibus scarios®, pappum triente 
breviores ; receptaeulum parvum, nudum ; ligul® breves bre- 
vissime ealloso 5-dentat®, extus infra medium puberal®’: an- 
ther® basi breviter setaeeo-caudat®. Aclcenia recta, subcom 
pressa, gracilia, pluricostata, nuda, supra medium hispidula 
sursum attenuate, pappo longiora ; pappi set® alb®, molles uni- 
seriat®, simplices, in annulum deciduae. 

Shan hills at 3000 to 5000 feet. 

Not closely allied to any species, and in habit resembling 
801116 of tli6 sm all-headed 

Crepis (§ Youngia) chloroclada, Coll, et Hemsl. n sp 
Herla perennis, 12-20 poll, alta, a basi multiramosa, fere 
undique glabra, caulibus ramisque graeilibus rigidis lignescen- 
tabus angulatis viridibus. Folia radicalia non visa, caulina 
conacea, glabra, hnearia, 1-1| poll. longa, vel interim ad 
bracteas breves subulatas. reducta. Capitula angusta 7-10 
flora longe graciliterque pedunculata ; involucri calyculati 
biacte® circiter 7, lineari-oblong®, obtus®, dorso hispidula- 
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receptaculum parvum, nudum; ligulse 5-dentatae. Ackesnia 
minuta, fusiformia, glabra, leviter pauci-costata, apice constricfca ; 
pappi setse albse, molles, fere obsoletse, scaberulse, quam achsenia 
duplo longiores. 

Shan bills at 4000 feet. 

This very closely resembles C. glauca , Hook. f. (FI. Brit. Ind. iii. 
p. 394), not of Torrey and Gray, a native of North-west India, 
described as an annual, though some of the specimens seem to 
indicate a plant of longer duration. Q. chloroclacla differs in the 
hairy involucre and relatively much shorter achenes, constricted 
at the top, and having fewer, less conspicuous ribs. 

Laetuca polycephala, Benth . ; FI. Brit. Lid . iii. p. 410. — 
Shan hills plateau at 5000 feet. 

Afghanistan to Khasia and Burma. 

Lactuca gracilis, DO. ; FI. Brit. Ind . iii. p. 410. — Shan hills 
at 4000 to 5000 feet. 

Nepal to Central China. 

Lactuca sagittarioides, Clarice ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 410. — 
Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

Western Himalaya to Upper Burma. 

Lactuca alatipes, Coll, et Hemsl n. sp. 

Herba robusta, glabrescens, eaulibus crassiuseulis hevibus. 
Folia caulina inferiora membranacea, longissime petiolata, petiolo 
alato, trilobata, usque ad 14 poll, longa, lobo terminali aniplo 
sagitto-hastato obscure multilobato simul remote calloso-den- 
ticulato, lobis lateralibus terminali distantibus parvis vix polli- 
caribus rotuudatis. Capitula laxe panieulata (ramulis peduncu- 
lisque squamoso-bracteatis gracilibus), erecta, circiter 9 -flora ; 
involucri calyculati bractese circiter 9, uniseriatse, glabne, lineari- 
oblongse, semipollicares, obtusse. Achcenia rubescentia, angusta, 
valde compressa, faciebus prominenter 4-5-costatis, ceterum 
Igevia vel minutissime setulosa, longe gradatimque rostrata, 
circiter 3 lineas longa ; pappi setse numerosissim.se, albse, molles, 

minutissime setulosse, achmnia triente longiores. 

Shan hills terai at 3000 feet. 

Apparently a very distinct species similar to L. hastata, DO. 
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Pratia begonifolia, Lindl. ; FI. Brit . In d. iii. p. 422. — Shan 
hills at 3000 feet. 

Widely spread in Eastern India and Malaya, and extending 
to Southern China. 

Lobelia rosea, Wall . ; FI. Brit . Ind. iii. p. 427.— 'Shan States, 
Manders. 

North India, from Kumaon eastward to Khasiaand southward 
to Martaban. 

Wahlenbergia gracilis, A. DC . ; FI. Brit . Ind. iii. p. 429. — 
Shan hills plateau at 5000 feet. 

Common throughout India, Eastern Asia and Australia, and 
also found in New Zealand and South Africa. 

Codonopsis eonvolvulacea, Kurz ; Journ . Linn. Soc. xxvi. p. 5. 
— Shan hills at 4000 to 5000 feet ; common in grass, round the 
culms of which it twines. 

Yunnan. 

Campanumcea javanica, Blume; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 435. — 
Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Southward to Java and eastward to Japan. 

Campanula cana, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 440. — Shan hills 
at 5000 feet. 

North India, from Kumaon to Mishmi. 

Adenophora khasiana, Coll, et Hemsl. ; syn. Campanula 
khasiana, HooJc. f. et Thoms. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 439. — Shan 
hills. 

Common in the Khasia mountains. 

Professor Oliver had indicated in the Hew Herbarium that 
this is an Adenophora rather than a Campanula. 

Yaccintaceje. 

Agapetes setigera, D. Don • FI. Brit . Ind. iii. p. 448.— Shan 
bills at 6000 feet. 

Khasia hills southward to Tavoy. 
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Vaccinium exaristatum, Kurz, Forest FI Burma , ii. p, 91. — 
Shan hills at 4000 to 6000 feet. 

Martaban* 

Plumbagineje. 

Ceratostigma plumbaginoides, Bunge ; Journ. Linn. Soc. xxvi. 
p. 36. — Shan hills at 5000 to 6000 feet. 

Eastward to Eastern China, northward to Peking. 

Not previously recorded west of China, and rare in the *Skan 
hills, where it was only observed at Toongyi, near Port Stedman. 


PRIMULACEiE. 

Primula Forbesii, Franchet ; Journ. Linn. Soc. xxvi. p. 38. — 
Shan hills at 3000 to 3500 feet. 

Yunnan. 

This belongs to EranchePs new section Monocarpicce of 
Primula , which furnishes a connecting-link between this genus 
and Androsace. It is very common in damp shady localities all 
over the Shan States. 

Primula denticulata, Smith ; FI. Brit . Lid . iii. p. 485. — Shan 
hills plateau at 5000 feet. 

Afghanistan to Western China. 

Lysimachia lobelioides, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 502. — Shan 
hills at 5000 feet. 

North India, from Kashmir eastward, and in Java. 

Lysimachia chenopodioides, Watt ; FI. Brit. Ind . iii. p* 503. — 
Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Kashmir to Bhotan, though not hitherto found in Sikkim. 


MYRSINE2E. 

Msesa ramentacea, A. DC. ) FI. Brit . Ind. iii. p. 508 ; Forest 
FI. Burma, ii. p. 99. — Shan hills terai at 3000 feet; also col- 
lected by Mr. Aplin. 

Eastern India and Malaya. 

LINN. JOURN. — BOTANY, VOL. XXVIII. 
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Msesa indiea, Boxb . ; J FL Brit . Ind* iii. p. 509 ; Forest Fl. 
Burma, ii. p. 99.— Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Throughout India and Malaya, and the same, or a; very closely 
allied species, is found in Africa and Madagascar. 

Haesa mollis, A. BO. ; Fl. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 510; syn. M. 
mollissima, Kurz, Forest FL Burma , ii. p. 100, non A. BO . — 
Shan hills plateau at 4000 feet. 

Pegu, Tenasserim, and Java. 

Embelia Ribes, Burm . ; Fl. Brit . Ind. iii. p. 513 ; Forest FL 
Burma , ii. p. 101. — Shan hills at 3000 to 5000 feet. 

Widely spread in India and Malaya, and extending to South- 
eastern China. 

Emhelia furfuracea, Coll, et HemsL, n. sp. 

Frutex ramis crassiuseulis ferrugineo-furfuraceis, rainulis late- 
ralibus circiter pollicaribus rigidis 2-3-foliatis floriferis etiam 
ferrugineis. Folia (juniora tantum visa) petiolata, crassiuscula, 
papyracea, anguste obovata vel oblanceolata, cum petiolo usque 
ad 2 poll, longa, apice rotundata, deorsum attenuata, integra, 
utrinque pubescentia, venis inconspicuis. Flores ( <$ tantum 
visi) minuti, puberuli, in race m os simplices axillares pollicares 
vel sesquipollicares amentiformes dispositi, brevissime pedicellati 
vel sessiles, nigro-punctati ; calycis lobi breves, deltoidei, sub- 
acuti ; petala libera, leviter imbricata, lanceolata, obtusa ; antherae 
magnse, fere sessiles, dorso secus connectivum nigro-punctatae. 

Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

This is so like Antidesma frutieulosum , Kurz, in general 
appearance, that it was taken for an Antidesma before the flowers 
were examined. 

Ardisia polycephala, Wall. ; Fl. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 529 ; Forest 
FL Burma , ii. p. 109.- — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Pegu and Tenasserim. 

A specimen collected at an altitude of 2000 feet, and having 
fewer-flowered racemes on longer peduncles, may belong to this 
species. f 

Sapotacejl 

Sideroxylon burmanicum, Coll, et HemsL , n. sp. 

S. assamico et S. Ho o Jeer i affinis, differt foliis pallidis latioribus 
venis primariis lateralibus paucioribus inconspicuis, floribus 
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paullo majoribus, corolla* tube longiore staminodiis minus fim- 
briatis. 

Shan hills at 3000 to 4000 feet* 

This and the two species named are very closely allied in floral 
structure, but in foliage this differs from both in the in con- 
spieuous venation, and from the former in being glabrous. 

Bassia longifolia, Linn., var. P ; FI. Brit. hid. iii. p. 544. — 
Shan hills. 

This differs from typical B. longifolia , which is recorded from 
the Deccan peninsula, Ceylon, and Bengal (Beddome), in having 
smaller Sowers and hairless stamens, but it may be a depau- 
perated condition. There is a specimen in the Keu r Herbarium 
of what we take to be the B. longifolia from Singapore. 

Mimusops Elengi, Linn. ; FI. Brit. hid. iii. p. 548 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , ii. p. 123. — Shan hills. 

South India and Malay peninsula. 

Ebenacfje. 

Diospyros montana, Roocb. ; FI. Brit. hid. iii. p. 555. — Shan 
hills at 2000 feet. 

Widely spread in India and Malaya, and extending to tropical 
Australia. 

Diospyros, sp. n. P afl*. JD. sylvatiem. Specimen mancum, — 
Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

STXRACEiE. 

Symplocos cratasgoi&es, Ham. ; FI. Brit . Ind. iii. p. 578 ; 
Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 147. — Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

North India, from Kashmir eastward to Japan, and southward 
through Burma to Martaban. 

Symplocos racemosa, Roocb. ; FI. Brit . Ind . iii. p. 576 ; Forest 
FI. Burma- , ii, p. 144, — Shan hills at 3000 feet, Aflin and Handers, 

Eastern India, Burma, and South-eastern China. 

Styrax rugosum, Kurz } Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 141 ; FI. 
Brit. Ind. iii. p. 589.-— Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Martaban. 

! ; . ■ Q 2 
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Jasminum RoxburgManum, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. ii. p. 595. — 
Shan hills at 1000 to 4000 feet. 

South India, and it was also collected by Griffith in Ava, 
though it was not included from this locality in the 4 Rlora of 
British India.’ 

Jasminum anastomosans, Wall . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 596; 
Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 152. — Shan hills terai at 2500 feet. 

Eastern India and southward to Tenasserim. 

Jasminum rigidum, Zenker ; FI. Brit . Ind. iii. p. 598. — Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

South India and Ceylon . 

Schrebera swietenioides, Boxb.; FI. Brit . Ind. iii. p. 604; 
Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 156. — Shan hills terai at 2500 feet. 

Subtropical North India, from Kumaon eastward, and south- 
ward into the Deccan peninsula, Pegu, and Martaban. 

Praxinus fioribunda, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 605.— -Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

North India, from Kashmir to Khasia. 

Linociera caudata, Coll, et Hem'sl., n. sp. 

L. malabaricoe affinis, differ t foliis minus coriaceis caudato- 
acuminatis, floribus panic ulatis fere glabris. 

Shan hills terai at 3000 feet. 

This has the caudate petals of L. malabarica , Wall., but the 
flowers are panicled instead of the peduncles being fascicled or 
at most three- or four-flowered. L . ternijlora , Wall., differs in 
having smaller flowers and much shorter petals. 

Ligustrum nepalense, Wall.) FI. Brit . Ind.' iii. p. 617.— Shan 
hills at 4000 to 5000 feet. 

North India, from Garhwal eastward. 

Ligustrum robustum, Blume P ; FI. Brit. Ind . iii. p. 614.— 
Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Eastern India and Malaya. 

The specimen has a remarkably elongated inflorescence, and 
the flowers are in very young bud. 
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Salta Horaces. 

Azima sarmentosa, Bentli. et Hook. f . ; FI. Brit. Ini . iii. 
p, 620. — Meiktila. 

Malaya and Philippines. 

Kurz (Forest FL Burma, ii. p. 161) records A. tetmccmtha , 
Lam., a native of Western India and Africa, from Ava and 
Prome ; but the species are still imperfectly defined, and from his 
description it is uncertain which he had in view. 

This is an erect shrub, not a trailer or creeper as might* be 
supposed from the specific name. 

Apocynaceje. 

Eauwolfia peguana, Hook.fi \ ? ; FL Brit . Ind. iii. p. 632. — Shan 
hills. 

Pegu. 

The Shan plant does not exactly agree with the imperfect 
original specimen of this species. There are also very young 
undeveloped specimens of a second species of Rauwolfiia. 

Holarrhena antidys enteric a, Wall. ; FL Brit . Ini. iii. p. 644 ; 
Forest FL Burma , ii. p. 182. — Shan hills at 1000 feet. 

North India from the Chenab eastward, and southward to 
Malacca. 

Vallaris Heynei, Spreng. ; FL Brit . 2nd. iii. p. 650; syn. 
Yallaris dichotoma, Wall . ; Forest FL Burma, ii. p. 181. — 
Yemefihen. 

Widely spread in tropical India southward to Ceylon, Malacca, 
and Java, but commonly cultivated, and perhaps not wild over so 
wide an area as that indicated. 

Wrightia tomentosa, Boem. et Schult. ; FL Brit • Ind. iii. p. 653; 
syn. W. mollissima, Wall . ; Forest FL Burma , ii. p. 192,— Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

Tropical India to Ceylon and Penang. 

Wrightia coceinea, Sims ? ; FL Brit . Ind. iii. p. 654 ; Forest 
FL Burma , ii. p. 193. — Shan hills at 3500 feet. 

Eastern India and the Philippine Islands. 
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Ichnocarpus frutescens, B. Br . ; FI. Brit. Ind . iii. p. 669 ; 
Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 185. — Shan hills. 

Tropical India, Malaya, and North Australia. 

Aganosma marginata, G. Bon ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 663 ; 
Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 186. — Meiktila. 

Eastern India and Malaya to the Philippine Islands. 

Aganosma cymosa, G. Bon , typica et /3. glabra, BO. ; JF7. 
Brit. Ind. iii. p. 665. — Shan hills at 2000 feet ; t 8. glabra at 4000 
feet. 

Silhet and Sonth India. 

Trachelospermum fragrans, Hook. FI. Brit . Ind . iii. 
p. 667. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

North India from Kumaon to Assam and Cachar. 

Chonemorpha macrophylla, G. Bon ; FI. Brit. Ind. iii. p. 661 ; 
Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 187. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Widely spread in India and Malaya. 

Asclepiadejs. 

Cryptolepis Buchanani, Boem. et Schdt.; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. 
p. 5 ; Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 199. — Meiktila. 

Throughout India and Ceylon. 

Atherolepis venosa, Coll, et Hemsl ., n. sp. 

Frutex vel herba perennis, puberula, caulibus erectis gracilibus 
pedalibus teretibus simplicibus, internodiis folia aequantibus vel 
brevioribus. Folia brevissime petiolata, coriacea, oblonga (in- 
feriora usque ad 4 poll, longa, superiora (lores subtendentia 
cireiter pollicaria), rotundata vel obtusa simul apieulata, utrinque 
leviter scabrida, subtus pallidiora, costa venisque pallidis con- 
spicuis subtus elevatis. Flores l|-2 lineas diametro, pedunculis 
brevissimis axillaribus dense squamoso-bracteatis 1-3-floris ; 
calyx crassus, puberulus, lobis ovato-oblongis obtusis ciliolatis 
intus basi minute subulato-biglandulosis ; corolla crassa, carnosa, 
subrotata, extus puberula, lobis ovato-oblongis rotundatis ; coronm 
squamae 5, corniformes, stamina superantes ; stamina glandulis 
vel squamis subglobosis alternantia; ovarium glabrum, semi- 
inferum. Folliculi ignoti, 

Meiktila, ' - ■ f 
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In floral characters this agrees almost exactly with A. Wab 
licliii , Ilooh* £, the only other species known, which is erroneously 
described as having an ©glandular calyx, for glands are present, 
although very minute. Thick conspicuously veined leaves cha- 
racterize the present species. 

Streptocaulon tomentosmn, Wight et Arnott ; FI Frit Ini . 
iv. p. 10 ; Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 198. — Meiktila. 

Burma to Tavoy, Yunnan, and Coch inchina. 

Asclepias curassavica, Linn . ; FI Brit Ini . iy. p. 18.— Shan 
hills at 4400 feet. 

A native of tropical America, now very widely colonized in the 
warm regions of the Old World. 

Adelostemma gracillimxim, Ilooh.f. ; FI. Brit Ind . iv, p. 2L — 
Meiktila. 

Previously only known from comparatively imperfect speci- 
mens from Segain, collected by Wallich. 

Sarcostemma Brunonianum, Wight et Arnott ; FI. Brit. Ind. 
iv. p. 27. — Meiktila. 

South India and Burma. 

The proposed species of this genus are not very clearly 
defined. 

Gymnema molle, Wall. ; FI. Brit Ind. iv. p. 29. — Meiktila, 

Previously known only from Wailich’s specimens, collected 
near the petroleum- wells on the Irawaddi, and at Taongdong. 

Gymnema acuminatum, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 80 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , ii. p. 202. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Eastern India and Malay peninsula. 

Tylophora asthmatica, Wight et Arnott ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. 
p. 44. — Meiktila. 

Widely spread in India and Malaya. 

There is an imperfect specimen of what may be a second 
species of this genus. 

Marsdenia barbata, Coll, et Hemsh, n. sp, 

Fruieoc scandens, ramulisfloriferis graciliusculis teretibus albido- 
pubescentibus, intemodiis quarn folia duplo longioribus. Folia 
longiuscule petiolata, papyracea vel subeoriacea, rhomboideo* 
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ovata, absque petiolo 2^-3 poll, longa, acuta, basi rotundata, 
margine plus minusve undulata, utriuque prsecipue subtus ferru- 
gineo-pubescentia, subtus venis pubescentioribus atro-ferrugineis 
couspicue laxe reticulatis ; petiolus gracilis, 9-12 lineas longus. 
Mores ut videtur purpurei, 3-4 lineas diametro, in cymas parvas 
circiter 10-12 floras axillares breviter pedunculatas petiolos 
sequantes dispositi, pedunculis pedicellisque pubescentibus ; 
calycis pubescenti segmenta crassiuscula, orbicularia, concava, 
prope marginem tenuiora hyalina, ciliolata, quam corolla dimidi o 
brevipra : corolla crassa, subcarnosa, campanulato-urceolata, extus 
glabra, tubo intus longe denseque barbato, lobis latis obtusis 
contortis angustissime dextrorsum obtegentibus ; coronse squamae 
durae, fere crustacese; antberae membrana magna inflexa ter- 
minate ; ovaria glabra. Folliculi ignoti. 

Meiktila. 

In general appearance this closely resembles M. lucida , Edgew., 
which, however, has almost glabrous leaves with inconspicuous 
secondary venation, more numerous flowers, and ciliolate corolla- 
lobes.'/'..’ 

Pergularia pallida, Wight et Arnott; FI. Brit . Ind. iv. 
p. 38 ; Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 203. — Meiktila. 

Widely spread in tropical North and Central India. 

Physostelma carnosa, Coll, et Hemsl ., n. sp. 

Frutex humilis, undique glabra, ramis floriferis crassis carnosis, 
internodiis brevissimis. Folia petiolata, carnosa, lineari-oblonga 
vel lineari-lanceolata, 8-4| poll, longa, obtusiuscula, basi pro- 
ducta, rotundata, supra nitida, subtus pallidiora costa crassa 
elevata; petiolus crassus, 3-4 lineas longus. Flores circifcer 9 
lineas diametro, fasciculati vel subumbellati, fasciculis subsessili- 
bus, pedicellis graciliusculis circiter pollicaribus ; calycis minuti 
segmenta tenuia, oblonga, obtusissima ; corolla tenuis, sphseroidea, 
inflata, extus glabra, intus minute papillosa, lobis brevibus del- 
toideis subobtusis; corona squamae amplae, carnosa, basi valde 
products, rotundatse vix recurvse ; ovaria glabra. Folliculi 
ignoti. 

Shan hills at 6000 feet. 

Characterized by narrow fleshy leaves borne on thick branches, 
and nearly sessile fascicles of almost spherical flowers with very 
broad thick coronal appendages. 
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Leptadenia reticulata, Wight et Arnott ; FI Brit Ind . iv. 
p, 63.- — Meiktila. 

Eastern Punjab to Ceylon, Burma, and Singapore. 

Ceropegia nana, Coll, et Herns!., n. sp, (Plate XIII.) 

C. pusilla simillima sed rhizomate elongata, foliis brevioribus 
latioribus erectis, floribus 2-2 1 poll longis, corolla? lobis pro- 
portion© longioribus. 

Shan hills at 6000 feet. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XIII. 

A plant of Ceropegia nana, Coll, et HemsL, natural size. 

Fig. 1, calyx, 2, a sepal showing the glands at the base on the inside; 3, 
portion of corolla, showing revolute lobes; 4, andrcecium and corona; 
5, coronal lobe from the inside. All enlarged. 

Brachystelma edulis, Coll, et Hems!., n. sp. (Plate XI Y.) 

Herba perenuis ; rhizomate tuberosa globosa vel ovoidea siccitate 
usque ad 1 poll, diametro, caulibus monocarpicis erectis simpliei- 
bus gracillimis 2-4 poll, altis puberulis vel scabridis, internodiis 
brevissimis. Folia sessilia, earnosa, angustissima, usque ad 2 
poll, longa, acuta, patentissima, venis immersis omnino obsoletis. 
Flores pauci, circiter 3 lineas longi, in raeemum brevem termi- 
nalem dispositi, pedicellos graciles puberulos sequantes ; calyx 
minutus, puberulus, lobis angustis aeutis ; corolla crassiuscula, 
subrotata, alte 5-fida, lobis angustis undulatis, intus pilis paueis 
albidis lougissimis instructa ; corona? eupuliformis squama? con- 
nata?, antheras superautes, intus parce pilose, apice suba?qualiter 
tridentatse, dente inter medio inflexo. Folliculi gracillimi, 2f-3f 
poll, longi, acuti, glabri ; semina pauea, compressa, longe eomosa, 
cum coma pollicaria. 

Tipper Burma at 900 feet. 

A very distinct species, the exact counterpart in habit of Cero- 
pegia pusilla , Wight. 

Common on the sandy plains at Pyawbwe in Upper Burma. 
The fleshy root is sold as an article of food in the Bazar, and 
has a faint mawkish flavour. This little plant is singularly diffi- 
cult of detection, as its leaves resemble those of the grasses 
among which it grows, and its small dull purple flowers do not 
catch the eye. ■; , I ' '■■■■ 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XIY. 

A plant of Brachystelma edulis , ColL.et Hemsl., natural size. 

Fig. 1, a bud ; 2, corolla; 3, androecium and corona, with some of the coronal 


lobes turned down ; 4, a pair of pollinia : all enlarged ; 5, a pair of 


follicles, natural size ; 6,. a seed, enlarged. 


Caralluma crenulata, Wall . ; syn. Boucerosia crenulata, Wight 
et Arnott ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 77. — Pyawbwe, Upper JBurma, 
South India and Ava. 


Logakiacejs. 

Buddleia asiatica, Lour . ; FI. Brit . In d. iv. p. 82. — Shan hills 
terai at 2000 feet ; also collected by Mr. Aplin. 

Throughout India, and extending to Malaya, South-west China, 
Formosa, and Coehinchina. 

Fagraea obovata, Wall. • FI. Brit . Ind. iv. p. 83 ; Forest FI. 
Burma, ii. p. 205. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Central and Eastern India to Ceylon, and the Malay peninsula 
to Singapore. 

Strychnos Ntlx- vomica, Linn . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 90; Forest 
FI. Burma , ii. p. 166. — Shan hills at 3000 to 4000 feet. 

Throughout tropical India. 

G-EKTIAKACEiE. 

Canscora diffusa, B. Br FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 103.-- Shan 
hills at 3000 feet, Manders. 

India, Malaya, Australia, and East Africa. 

Gentiana crassa, Kurz ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 114.— Shan hills, 
Manders . 

Pegu and Moulmein. 

Gentiana decemfida, Hamilt . ; FI. Brit. Ind, iv. p. 112.— Shan 
hills plateau at 5000 feet. 

Northern India and China. 

Gentiana pedicellata, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. Ill; sub 
Gr. quadrifaria, Blume .— Shan hills plateau at 5000 feet. 

North India and China. 
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Ve do not feel satisfied that this is correctly referred by 
Mr. C. B. Clarke to G. qimdrifaria , Blume. 

Swertia (§ Ophelia) striata, Coll et Hemsh, n. sp. 

Herba annua, erecta, 15-18 poll, alta, glaberrima, caule anguste 
4-alato infra medium simplici supra pyramidiformi-ramoso, 
ramulis gracilibus. Folia sessilia, crassiuscula, anguste lanceo- 
iata, 1-lb poll, longa, subacuta, obscure 3-nervia. Flores 5~ 
ameri, 10-12 lineas diametro, numerosi, laxe paniculati, longe 
graciliterque pedicellati ; calycis segmenta fere libera, fere 
linearia, acuta, petalis vix triente breviora ; corolla? rotate seg- 
menta ovato-lanceolata, acuta, Ion git udina liter pluri-striata, intus 
prope basin biglandulosa, simul squamis duabus longe fimbriatis 
supra glandulas impositis instructa ; filamenta vix dilatata ; 
ovarium sessile, multiovulatum, stigmate sessili bilobato. 

Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Pentamerous flowers with striped petals bearing long fringed 
scales on the two glands near the base characterize this species. 

Swertia (§ Ophelia) stricta, Coll et Hemsl. , n. sp. 

Herba annua, erecta, 9-15 poll, alta, gracilis, fere imdique 
glaberrima, ramulis floriferis brevissimis supra medium exceptis 
caule simplici. Folia sessilia, crassiuscula, lineari-laneeolata, 
maxima vix 1 poll, longa, obtusa, ciliolata, supra minute hispidula. 
Flores 5-ameri, cserulei vel lilaeini, 8-9 lineas diametro, in cymas 
parvas densas laterales terminalesque dispositi, pedicellis gracilibus 
quam flores brevioribus ; calycis segmenta fere libera, crassiuscula, 
anguste lanceolata, acuta, quam corolla triente breviora, 1-costata, 
margine incrassata, ciliolata ; corolla? rotate lobi lanceolati, acuti, 
intus basi obscure uni glandnlosi, nudi ; filamenta deorsum dila- 
tata, basi pseudomonadelpha ; ovarium sessile, glabrmn, stylo 
bifido ramulis recurvis. 

Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Not very closely allied to any species. 

Limnanthemum cristatum, Griseb.; FI Brit . Ini. iv. p. 131.— 
Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Throughout India to South China and the Philippines. 

Limnanthemi^ *, FI. Brit . Ind. iv. p. 131. 

W Shan hills at 8000 feet. 
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India, Malaya, China, Fiji islands, Australia, and Mascarene 
islands. 

BORAG-lNACEiE. 

Cordia Myxa, Linn.; Fl. Brit . Ind. iv. p. 136; Forest FI. 
Burma, ii. p. 208. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Throughout India and Malaya to South China and North 
Australia. 

Ehretia 1 as vis, JRoxb ., var. ; FI. Brit . Ind. iv. p. 141 ; Forest 
FI. Burma, ii. p. 210. — Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Persia, and throughout India to South China, Polynesia, and 
Australia. 

Ehretia Wallichiana, HooJc.f. et Thoms . P ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. 
p. 143. — Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

Sikkim, Bhotan, and Khasia. 

Ehretia ohtusifolia, Kochst . ; FL Brit. Ind. iv. p. 142. — 
Meiktila. 

Abyssinia, Baluchistan, Punjab, and Scind. 

Coldenia procumbens, Linn.; FL Brit. Ind. iv. p. 144.— 
Meiktila. 

Tropical Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. 

Heliotropium strigosum, Willd . ; FL Brit. Ind. iv. p. 151. — 
Meiktila. 

Western Asia, and throughout India, South China, and Malaya, 
southward to Australia. 

Heliotropium ovalifolium, Forsfc . ; Fl. Brit . Ind. iv. p. 150. 
- — Meiktila. 

Tropical Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

Trichodesma calycosum, Coll, et Hemsl. , n. sp. 

Ex affinitate T. Jcliasiani foliis omnibus oppositis calyce am- 
plissimo nuculis latis marginatis. Caulis robustus, 3-4-pedalis, 
tetragonus, cinereo-hirsutus. Folia petiolata, papyracea vel 
subcoriacea, lanceolata, usque ad 6 poll, longa (4 superiora 
tantum visa), utrinque dense hirsuta, supra vix leviter hispida, 
subtus pallida, mollia. Fiores laxe paniculati, longe pedicellati, 
paniculis hirsutis ad 8 poll, diametro ; calyx hirsutus, 5-lobatus, 
fructifer vesiculiformis, valde accrescens usque ad sesquipoll. 
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diametro, lobis vix acutis ; corollas glabra tabus cylindricus, 
circiter 3 lineas longus, limbus fere pollicem diametro, basi extus 
10-foveolatus, intus 10-torulosus, lobis latis longe acuminatis 
leviter incurvis ; filamenta brevissima ; antherse dorso villosss. 
Nucules latse, eompressse, oblique insert®, circiter 3 lineas long®, 
denticulato-marginatse, ceterum nudse. 

Sban bills at 4000 feet. 

Trichodesma Ichasianum , Clarke, to which this is most nearly 
allied, has larger thinner leaves studded with coarse tubereled 
hairs. 

Cynoglossum furcatnm, Wall ? * FI Brit Bid. iv. p. 155.— 
Sban hills at 3000 to 5000 feet. 

Afghanistan, and in mountainous regions throughout India to 
Ceylon. 

The Sban specimens have less leafy stems. 

Onosma burmanica, Coll, et JBCemsl., n. sp. 

Herba erecta, 1=1-2 ped. alta, siccitate tota argenteo-strigosa, 
caulibus robustis rigidis infra simplicibus, inflorescentia laxe 
ramosa. Folia (radicalia desunt) sessilia, rigida, lanceolata, 1-1 § 
poll, longa, vix acuta, margine revoluta. Flores , ut videtur, atro- 
purpurei, circiter semipollieares, laxe pseudoracemoso-paniculati, 
pedicellis Sores fere ®quantibus, bracteis angustis pedicellis 
brevioribus; calyx dense hispido-pilosus, segmentis ferelinearibus 
acutis corollam fere sequantibus ; corolla extus appresse puberula, 
anguste tubuloso-campanulata, breviter 5-dentata, dentibus del- 
toideis acutis erectis ; stamina infra medium tubi corollas affixa, 
filamentis hliformibus tuboque basi villosis, antberis elongatis 
circa stylum conniventibus. Nucules erect®, ovoide®, acut®, 
circiter 1|- lin. long®, parce tuberculat®. 

Sban bills at 4000 feet. 

A distinct species and the first record of the genus east of 
Sikkim. This plant was only once met with, growing grega- 
riously ou a grassy hill-side on the road from Koni to Fort 
Stedman, by way of the Inleywa lake. 

CONYOLVULACEiE . 

Argyreia obtecta, Clarice ; FI, Brit Bui iv. p. 186.— Shan 
hills terai at 3000 feet. 

Eurma and Tenasserim. 
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Very near, if not the same as, A . C hampioni> Bentli. ( Lettsomia 
Championi , Bentli. et Hook, f.), a native of Hongkong. 

Argyreia pallida, Choisy ; DC. Pro dr. ix. p. 330. — Meiktila. 

Burma. 

A handsome climber, common in the forests. 

This and the next are not taken up in the c Mora of British 
India/ and it was not previously represented in the Kew 
Herbarium. 

Blinkworthia lycioides, Choisy , Conv. Orient, p. 48, t. 5, 
et Jn DC, Fro dr. ix. p. 354. (Plate XV.). — Meiktila. A 
common bush in the dry forests, flowering in the rainy season, 
when it is very conspicuous from its numerous white wax-like 
flowers. 

This genus was founded upon very imperfect material, collected 
by "Wallick on the Irrawadi. The pjresent specimens are|com- 
plete, with the exception of ripe fruit, which Choisy describes as 
“ bacca monosperma.” The fruit is really baccate ; but it is 
certainly sometimes 4-seeded. Assuming the fruit to be baccate, 
Blinkworthia differs from Argyreia and Lettsomia in having 
solitary flowers; from Bivea in having a 2-celled ovary ; and 
from all three of these genera in not being of twining habit. 
The generic character, as given in Bentham and Hooker’s 
4 Genera Plantarum 5 (ii. p. 869), should be modified as follows ; — 

Sejpala ovali-oblonga vel fere orbicularia, subsequalia, sub 
fructu aucta, indurata, lignescentia. Corolla campanulata, apice 
Integra, circiter 9 lineas longa. Stamina inclusa, sequalia, prope 
basin corollse affixa, filamentis basi dilatatis granulatis. Discus 
cylindricus, ovarium includens. Ovarium 2-loculare, loculis 2- 
ovulatis ; stylus filiformis,inclusus, stigmate 2-globoso. Fructus 
baccatus. — Frutex erectus, 3-4 ped. altus, rarnis gracilibus elon- 
gatis; folia parva, oblonga, elliptica, subtus parce strigosa, 
pallida. Flores axillares, solitarii, involucrati, pedunculis quam 
folia brevioribus ; involucri bracteae 2-4 (ssepissime 4), crassius- 
cula?, obovato-oblongse, quam sepala breviores. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XV. 

Branches of JBlin&woriMa lycioides, Choisy, natural size. 

Fig. 1-, corolla laid open ; 2, pistil. Enlarged. 
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Lettsomia aggregata, Boxb. ; FI Brit, Inch iv* p. 191 ; Forest 
FL Burma , ii. p. 216. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

South India, Burma, and Tenasserim. 

Lettsomia strigosa, Boxb. ; FL Brit. Bid . iv. p. 193.— Shan 
hills at 5000 feet. 

Bengal, Tenasserim, Java, and the Andamans. 

Lettsomia longifolia, Coll, et BemsL, u. sp. 

Brutes volubilis, parce strigosus, ramulis graeiliuseuiis. Folia 
graeiliter petiolata, papyracea, auguste oblongo-laneeolata, absque 
petiolo usque ad S poll, longa, acuminata, bn si rotundata vel sub- 
cuneata, supra p raster costam strigosam glabra, subtus pallidiora, 
undique parce strigosa, venis primariis paucis ineonspieuis ; 
petiolus 6-9 lineas lortgus. Flores in eymas parvas (2-5-floras) 
axillares breviter pedunculatas conspieue braeteatas dispositi ; 
bracteae f oliacese, oblongo-lanceolatse, 12-15 lineas long®, obtusne, 
atro-rubentes, subtus strigosse ; sepala fructifera oblongo-orbieu- 

laria, fere semipollicaria, rigida, atro-rubentia, glabra 

Fructus baccatus, unieus examinatus 2- sperm us ; semina nigra, 
compressa, eirciter 3 lineas diametro, glabra. 

Shan lulls t-erai at 2000 feet. 

In general appearance this most nearly resembles Lettsomia 
barbata , Clarke, which, however, has long linear bracts. 

We have followed Bentham and Hooker’s 4 Genera Plantarum ’ 
in retaining Lettsomia, though we believe it must eventually be 
again reduced to Argyreia. 

Ipomoea barlerioides, Benth « et Book f ; FL Brit « Bid. iv. 
p. 201 ; syn. Aniseia barlerioides, Choisy . — Shan hills at 3000 to 
4000 feet. 

North- west India to Chota Nagpore and Courtallam in the 
Deccan peninsula; but hitherto not recorded from Eastern 
India. 

Xpomoea eampanulata, Linn. ; FL Brit. Bid . iv. p. 211; Forest 
FL Burma , ii. p. 218.— Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Tropical India and Malaya. 

Ipomoea chryseides, Ker\ FL Brit. Ind. iv. p. 206. — Near 
Yemethen on railway embankment. 

Throughout India and Malaya, and extending to South China, 
Eastern Australia, and tropical Africa. 
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Ipomcea cymosa, Boem. et Schult . ; FI. Brit . Ind . iv. p. 211. — 
Shan hills terai at 3000 feet. 

Tropical Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

Ipomcea dissecta, Willd.; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 200. — ISFear 
Meiktila. 

Tropical Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

Ipomcea eriocarpa, B. Br . ; FI. Brit . Ind . iv. p. 204. — Shan 
kills, at 3000 feet. 

Tropical Asia, Africa, and Australia, and extending into some 
extratropical regions, as Afghanistan. Also colonized in the 
West Indies. 

Ipomcea ohscura, Ker ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 207. — Meiktila, 
very common. 

Widely spread in tropical Asia, and occurring in the Mascarene 
islands, East Africa, and Australia. 

Ipomcea palmata, Forsk . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 214. — 
Meiktila. 

Throughout the tropics, and reaching some subtropical parts. 

Ipomcea palmata, For sic ., var. ? gracillima, Coll, et Hemsl 
Grlaberrima, gracillima, foliis pedato-lobatis segmentis angustis, 
pedunculis filiformibus elongatis, floribus quam in typo saltern 
dimidio minoribus. — Meiktila. 

Ipomcea palmata , Eorsk., is spread over the tropics of both 
hemispheres. 

Ipomcea petaloidea, Choisy ; FI. Brit. Ind. ‘iv. p. 212 ; syn, 
I. xanthantha, Kurz , Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 219, et I. Biedeliana, 
Oliver , Hook. Ic . FI. t. 1424. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Eastern India and Malaya, and also recorded from North 
Oude. 

Choisy (DC. Prodr. ix. p. 360) describes his Ipomoea petaloidea, 
of which Convolvulus crispatus, Wall. (Cat. 1403), was the type, 
as having “ corolla rubra speciosa in lacinias 5 alte divisa 
whereas the corolla of Wallich’s plant bearing this number in the 
set at the Linnean Society’s rooms is entire and remarkably 
hairy on the outside. From Choisy’s description of the leaves. 
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too, it would appear that he bad a different plant before Mm, or 
possibly a mixture of the two. 

Ipomoea petaloidea, Choky, var. ? foliis fere linearibus. — Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

Ipomoea sepiaria, Kee n ly - } FL Brit . Ltd. iv. p. 209.— 
Meiktila. 

Throughout India and Malaya, and probably East Australia. 

Ipomoea Iiirpethum, R. Br . ; FI. Brit . Lid . iv. p.2i2 ; Forest 
FL Burma , ii. p. 218. — Meiktila and Yemethen, a variety with 
narrow lanceolate leaves. 

Tropical Asia and Australia, the Masearene islands, and 
Polynesia. 

Ipomoea vitifolia, Sweet ; FL Brit . Lid. iv, p. 213 ; Forest FL 
Burma , ii. p. 419. — Shan hills at 8000 feet. 

Throughout tropical India and Malaya. 

Ipomoea (§ Euipomoea) naiia, Coll, et IlemsL, n. sp. 

Herba erecta vel adseendens, 0-12 poll, alia, undique strigoso- 
viilosa, radiee fusiform!, caulibus smpius simplicibus robustius- 
ciilis, internodiis quam folia multo brevioribns. Folia siinplicia, 
hreviter pe.tiolata vel subsessilia, crassiuseula, obovato-lanceolata 
vel anguste oblonga, 1|— 2-| poll, louga, obtusa vel acuta, basi 
ctmeata, integra, utrinque longe strigoso-villosa. Flores pur- 
purei, axilkres, solitarii, brevissime pedunculati, 21-3 poll, longi, 
ut videtur suberecti ; sepala parum iinequalia, anguste lanceolata, 
acuminata, 6-7 lineas louga, extus longe pilosa ; corolla anguste 
tubuloso-campanulata, obscure lobata, extus longe pareeque 
pilosa; stamina iiuequalia, longe inclusa, infra medium corollas 
affixa, filamentis infra medium dilatatis barbatis ; ovarium gla- 
brum, 2-loculare, loculis 2-ovulatis ; stylus filiformis, stamina 
superans, stigmate bigloboso. Fructus ignotus. 

Shan hills at 4000 feet ; common on the grassy plateau. 

Not very closely allied to any Asiatic species, though the flowers 
strongly resemble those of I. popakemis, Coll, et Herns!., and 
I. barlerioides , Benth. et Hook. f. 

Ipomoea (§ Euipomoea) popahensis, Coll, et Hemsl , n. sp. 

'Herba gracillima, volubilis, parce strigillosa, caulibus fere fili- 
formibus lignescentibus glabrescentibus, internodiis quam folia 

lixx. joukx. — juoxAXV, vol. xxviiih'kvVyA ;A : .yy h ■ 
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multo brevioribus. Folia simplicia, Integra, breviter petiolata, 
anguste oblongo-laneeolata vel fere linearia, 2^-^ poll, longa, 
apicnlata, utrinque plus minusve strigillosa. Flores purpurei, 
axillares, solitarii, breviter pedunculati, l|-2 poll, longi ; sepala 
inasqualia, lineari-lanceolata, acuminata, 6-8 lineas longa, colorata, 
extus longe pilosa; corolla anguste tubuloso-campanulata, ob- 
scure lobata, extus longe parceque pilosa ; stamina leviter in- 
mqualia, inclusa, infra medium corollse affixa, filamentis deorsum 
leviter dilatatis parce papillosis ; ovarium glabrum, 2-loculare, 
loculis 2-ovulatis ; stylus filiformis stamina vix superans, stigmate 
2-gioboso. Fmctus glaber, circiter 3 lineas diametro, periearpio 
tenui indehiscente ? ; semina ovoidea, nigra, glabra. 

Popah hill, Upper Burma, in grass, at 4000 feet. 

This differs from L nana in its slender twining babit, loug 
narrow leaves, smaller flowers, and slightly papillose filaments. 

Calystegia bederacea, Wall . ; FI. Brit . Ind. iv. p. 217. — Shan 
bills at 5000 feet. 

Afghanistan to China and Amurland, and southward to 
Penang. 

Convolvulus sinuatodentatus, Coll, et Hemsl ., n. sp. 

Herha perennis, pubescens, eaulibus gracilibus prostratis, 
internodiis quam folia brevioribus. Folia petiolata, crassiuseula, 
corclato-oblonga, 6-12 lineas longa, subobtusa, sinuato-dentata, 
hispidula; petiolus gracilis, l|-3 lineas longus. Flores parvi 
(circiter 9 lineas longi ?, corollse marcidse tanturn visae), axillares, 
solitarii, pedunculis pubes centibus folia aequantibus vel exce- 
dentibus medio ssepius bibracteolatis ; sepala gequalia, crassa, 
pallida, extus pubescentia, late ovata, obtusa, circiter 3 lineas 
longa ; corolla marcida extus hirsuta ; stamina inclusa, filamentis 
filiformibus glabris; ovarium glabrum, 2-loculare, loculis 2- 
ovulatis ; stylus inclusus, alte 2-fidus. Fmctus deest. 

Shan bills plateau at 5000 feet : common on dry rocky ground. 

The specimens have a starved appearance, and may be those 
of a species ordinarily of larger dimensions than those given 
above. ■ 

Evolvulus alsinoides, Linn. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 220. — Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

Almost universally spread in tropical and subtropical countries. 
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Porana speetabilis, Kurz ; Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 221 ; FI. 
Brit. Bui iv. p. 221. — Shan Mils at 2000 to 3000 feet. 

Martaban. 

Porana racemosa, Boxb. ; FL Brit . Ini. iv, p. 222. — Shan hills 
at 3000 feet. 

North-west India southward through Burma to Martaban. 

Diehondra repens, Forst. ; Benth. FI. Austral iv. p. 438. — 
Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

This plant is spread over nearly all tropical and subtrppical 
countries, extending to Japan and New Zealand, South Africa to 
Socotra, and Chili to the southern United States ; yet it has never 
been found within the limits of British India. Wallich collected 
it at Taong Dong in Burma. 

Cuscuta reflexa, Boxb . ; FI. Brit. Inch iv. p. 225. — Shan hills 
at 4000 feet. 

Throughout India, Ceylon, and Malaya. 

SOLAKACEJE. 

Solanuin torvum, Swartz ; FI Brit. Ini. iv. p. 234.— Shan hills, 
Aplin. 

Throughout India and Malaya, South China, the Philippine 
islands, and in tropical America. 

SCROPHXJLABTNEiE. 

Wightia gigantea, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ini. iv. p. 257.— Shan 
hills east of Tape fc, at 4000 feet, Aplin. 

Central and Eastern Himalaya, and Muneypore, 

Excellent flowering specimens of this tree, previously not 
known to inhabit Burma. 

Mazus rugosus, Lour. ; FI Brit. Ini. iv. p. 259. — Shan hills 
plateau at 5000 feet. 

Afghanistan to China, Japan, and Java. 

Lindenhergia philippensis, Benth. ; FI. Brit. Ini . iv. p. 261. — 
Meiktila. 

Eastern India, Malaya, and China. 

Lindenhergia macrostaehya, Benth . ; FL Brit. Ini. iv. p. 262, 
— Shan hills at 3000 to 4000 feet. 

North-west India to Burma, Siam, and China. 

.. H 2 
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Lindenbergia urticasfolia, Lehm . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 262. — 
Shan hills at 6000 feet. 

Afghanistan to Burma and the Deccan peninsula, but not 
hitherto found in Oevlon. 

Limnophila hypericifolia, Benth. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 269.— 
Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Throughout India. 

Herpestis Monniera, II. B. K . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 272. — 
Shah hills at 4000 feet. 

Cosmopolitan in warm countries. 

Vandellia erecta, Benth . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 281. — Shan lulls 
terai at 2000 feet. 

Central Europe to China, Japan, Malaya, and Polynesia. 

Vandellia cerastoides, Coll, et Ilemsl ., n. sp. 

Herba adscendens, glabra, ram os a, caulibus elongatis pedalibus 
gracillimis debiiibus radicantibus, intern odiis quam folia longiori- 
bus iuterduni multoties longioribus. Folia breviter petiolata, 
crassiuscula, ovato-oblonga vel interdum fere orbicularia, semper 
obtusa, maxima semipollicaria, integra vel obscurissime pauci- 
crenata, venis immersis obsoletis. Flores vix semipollieares, 
axillares, solitarii, longe graciliterque pedunculati, pedunculis 
1-1 1 poll, longis ; calycis segmenta fere libera, crassa, anguste 
lanceolata, acuta, 2-2^ lineas longa, ecostata; corolla angusta ; 
stamina perfecta 4, antherarum loculis c-audiculatis. Capsula 
ignota. 

Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Bonnaya brachiata, LinJc et Otto ; FI. Brit . Ind. iv. p. 284. — 
Meiktila. 

Throughout India and Malaya, and extending to China and 
the Philippine islands. 

Alectra indica, Benth.; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 297. — Shan hills 
at 5000 feet, 

hTorth India, Burma, and Mauritius. 

Bnchnera cruciata, Sam . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 298. — Shan 
hills at 8500 to 4000 feet. 

India, Malaya, and China. 
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Striga Masuria, Bentk. ; FI. Brit . Ind. iv. p. 300.— Shan bills 
at 4000 feet. 

Eastern India, Malaya, China, and the Philippine islands. 

SopuMa trifida, Ham. ; FI. Brit. Incl. iv. p. 302.— Shan hills 
at 5000 feet. 

Throughout India, and perhaps also in Madagascar and 
Australia. 

Pedicularis comptonisefolia, Franck fit] Mel Biol xii. p. 871, 
t. 5. f. 96. — Shan hills at 6000 feet. 

Yunnan. 

Pedicularis gracilis, Wall, var. khasyana, Hook. f. FI Brit. 
Ind, iv. p. 307. — Shan hills at 5000 to 6000 feet*. 

Eastern India, and the typical form extending westward to 
Afghanistan. 

Pedicularis Collettii, Brain in Bourn. As. Soc. Beng. Iviii. 2, 
p. 278. — Shan -bills at 4000 feet. 

Pedicularis corymhosa, Brain in Bourn . As. Soc. Beng . Iviii. 2, 
p. 277. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Orobaxchacejg. 

ISgiuetia pedunculata, Wall ; FI Brit . Ind . iv. p. 320.— 
Meiktila. 

Throughout India and extending to China, Cochinchina, 
Singapore, and Java. 

Lextibularije. 

XJtricularia flexuosa, Fall; FI, Brit. Bid. iv. p. 329.— -Shan 
hills at 3000 feet. 

India, China, Malaya, and North Australia. 

XJtricularia caerulea, Linn . ; FI Brit, Ind, iv. p. 331.— Shan 
hills at 5000 feet. 

South India and Ceylon. 

G-ESNERACE.B. 

Rhynckoglossum ohliqumn, Blume FI Brit . Bid. iv. p. 307.— 
Shan hills at 2000 feet. 

Malay peninsula and archipelago. 
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Didymocarpus (§ Orthoboea) neurophylla, Coll et Remsl , 
n. sp. 

Rerha acaulis, scaposa, 3-4 poll. alta. Folia rosulata, eras- 
sissima, breviter petiolata, obovato-lanceolata, 2-5 poll, longa, 
grosse undulato-erenata, apice rotundata, basi subcuneata, supra 
glabrata, plana, subtus incana, costa venisque crassissimis in- 
signiter elevatis, venis primariis utrinque circiter 6; petiolus 
crassissimus, J-l poll, longus, basi dense pulvinato-lanatus. 
Seapi plures, gradles, glabri, nudi, apice cymosi, cymis densius- 
cnlisr circiter 10-12-floris, pedicellis quam flores brevioribus. 
Flores glabri, 5-6 lineas diametro; calyx parvus, crassiusculus, 
lobis leviter inasqualibus oblongis obtusissimis ; corolla oblique 
breviterque campanulata, lobis latis rot undatis undulatis ; sta- 
mina perfecta 2, inclusa, antberis amplissimis reniformibus con- 
niventibus; ovarium glabrum, stylo curvato exserto. Gap sulci 
brevis, inatura non visa. 

Shan bills at 6000 feet. 

Allied to D. tomentosa , Wight, the leaves of which are very 
hairy on both sides and the scape too. 

BlGNONIACEiE. 

Heterophragma sulphur eum, Kurz , Forest FI . Burma , ii. p. 235 ; 
FI. Brit . Ind. iv. p. 381. — Shan hills terai at 1000 feet. 

Burma. 

Heterophragma adenophyllum, Seem . ; FL Brit . Ind. iv. p. 381 ; 
Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 236. — Shan hills, Aplin . 

Assam eastward, Tenasserim and the Andamans. 

Stereospermum chelonoides, DC . ; FI Brit. Ind . iv, p. 382 $ 
Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 230.— Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Oude to Ceylon and Burma. 

Tecoma ? bipinnata, Coll, et Remsl. , n. sp. 

Frutex vagans, ramulis floriferis crassiusculis glabris com- 
pressis. Folia bipinnata, longe petiolata, cum petiolo usque ad 8 
poll, longa, rhachidibus primariis atque secundariis anguste alatis ; 
pinnse circiter 5, ssepius 5-foliolatse ; foliola opposita, tenuia, 
breviter petiolata vel sessilia, ovato-lanceolata, 6-18 lineas longa 
(foliolo terminali longiore), integra, acuta, utrinque puberula, 
venis primariis lateralibus utrinque 2-4 prope marginem inter se 
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anastomosantibus. Flores glabri, circiter 2| poll, longi, in 
racemos terminales longe peduneulatos folia sequantes dispositi, 
rhachide gracili nigra, pedicellis brevibus graeilibus ; calyx tubu- 
loso-campanulatus, breviter subirregulariterque 5-dent at us, 4-5 
lineas longus; corolla angusta, oblique infund ibularis, lobis latis 
brevibus; stamina longe inclusa, didynamia, infra medium 
corollse inserta, antheris dorso puberulis, loeulis divergentibus, 
filamentis deorsum leviter dilatatis papillosis ; staminodium 
elongatum filiform©; ovarium glabrum, basi disco cupulato cine- 
tum, stylo stamina superanti sed ineluso. Capsula ignoia. . 

Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

In. the absence of fruit we provisionally place this in Tecoma . 

Acahthaceje. 

Tlmnbergia laurifolia, Lindt ; FI Brit . Ind. iv. p. 392 ; 
Forest FI Burma , ii. p. 240 ; syn. T. Harrisii, Ho ole . Bot. Map. 
t. 4998. — Shan hills at 4000 feet, Manders . 

Burma to Malacca and in the Andamans. 

Nelsonia campestris, R. Br . ; FI. Brit . Ind. iv. p. 394. — Shan 
hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Central and Eastern India to Ceylon, Australia, Africa, and 
America. 

Hygrophila salicifolia, Wees ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 407. — Shan 
hills terai at 3000 feet. 

Throughout India and Ceylon. 

Dsedalacauthus tetragonus, T. Anders.; FI Brit . Ind. iv. 
p. 420. — Shan hills at 3000 feet, Manders. 

Burma. 

Hemigraphis sp., specimen mancurn. — Meiktila. 

Strobilauthes scaber, Wees ; FL Brit. Ind . iv. p. 446. — Shan 
hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Bengal and Burma. 

Strobilauthes auriculatus, Wees ; FL Brit Ind. iv. p. 453. — 
Shan hills at 5000 feet, and Popah. 

Central India. 
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SlroMlantlies imbricatiis, JSfees ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 455. — 
Shan Mils at 4000 feet. 

Burma to Tenasserim. 

StroMlantlies inonadelplius, JSfees ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 457. — 
Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Eastern India and Burma. 

StroMlanthes (§ Endopogon) connatus, Coll et JETemsl , n. sp. 
(Plate XVI.) 

Serla erecta, caulibus rectis rigidis subtetragonis primum 
incanis dein glabrescentibus. Folia coriacea, late connata, 
laneeolata, usque ad 6 poll, longa, longe acuminata, integra, 
supra glabra, cyst olit his numerosissimis insigniter conspersa, 
subtus incano-lanata. Flores speeiosi, in racemos 2 poll, longos 
densos bracteatos axillares et terminates breviter pedunculatos 
dispositi, brevissime pedicellati; bractese pubescentes, ovatse, vis 
aeutse, calyces subaequant.es ; sepal a- subsequalia, lineari-lanceo* 
lata, 8-9 lineas longa, acuta, extus pubescentia, intus strigillosa; 
corolla sesquipollicaris, abrupte curvata, e tubo gracili torto 
subite expansa, extus glabra, intus postice villosa, limbi lobis brevi- 
bus rotundatis ; stamina perfecta 2, antica, vix exserta, antheris 
glabris approximatis, filamentis dilatatis, infra medium valde 
dilatatis longe barbatis ; ovarium vertice pilosuin, ovula in quoque 
loculo 2, stylo supra medium parce pilosulo. Cajpsula ignota. 

Hills in Eastern Xarenni at 2000 feet ; very common in the 
dry forest-tracts. 

Characterized by thick connate leaves and short dense axillary 
and terminal clusters of flowers. The tube of the corolla is 
twisted so as to bring the upper lip lowermost or in front, 
and the odd lobe uppermost. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XVI. 

Portion of a plant of Strobtlccnthes connatus^ Ooll, et Hem si., natural size. 

Pig- 1, a flower from which the corolla has been removed, with the pair of 
braeteoles at the base ; % corolla, showing the twist in the tube ; 3, 
portion of corolla and stamens ; 4, a stamen ; 5, pistil with the style 
removed ; 6, section of o vary ; 7, an ovule or young seed. All enlarged. 

StroMlanthes gregalis, Ooll. et Ilemsl , n. sp. 

Frutex erect us, ramosus, 1-2-pedalis, caulibus ramisque 
rigidis teretibus rectis. Folia brevissime petiolata, coriacea, 
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ovato-oblonga, circiter bipolliearia, obtusa vel obtusissima, 
integra, supra riigosa, glabra, subtus ineano-lanata, venis pri- 
mariis paucis elevatis. Mores . . . . in spieas densas terminales 
pedimeulatas late braeteatas dispositi ; spiese 2-3 aggregated 
(ssepius unica terminalis cum duabus lateralibus ex axillis foliorum 
2 superiorum), circiter 2 poll, longer, pedunculos sequantes vel 
longiores; bracteae rigide coriacese, vel fructiferse fere lignosse, 
arete imbricate?, late rotund at o-ovatse vel orbiculares, usque 6 
lineas diametro, obtusse, nmrgine albo-lanatse ; calycis segmeota 
subsequalia, tenuiter coriaeea, ob ovato-oblonga, 6-7 lineas longa, 
obtusissima, raargine lanata. Capsule glabra, oblonga, sub- 
acuta, circiter semipolliearis, loculis 2-spermls ; semiua (matura 
non visa) discoidea, valde compressa. 

Shan bills at 4000 feet, gregarious, covering a bill-side, and 
conspicuous in the distance from its dark leaves, 

In inflorescence this most nearly resembles S. callosa , 
Sees, but the bracts are much thicker and the relatively small 
thick leaves are quite different. 

Blepharis boerhaavijefolia, Hers.; FI. Frit. Lid. iv. p. 478. — 
Meiktila. 

Burma, South India, Ceylon, and tropical Africa. 

Barleria cristata, Linn. ; FI. Frit. Lid. iv. p. 488. — Slum 
bills and Popab. 

Widely spread in India and Malaya, but often cultivated. 

Barleria Prionitis, Linn. ; FI. Frit. Ind. iv. p. 482. — Meiktila; 
common everywhere. 

Tropical Asia and Africa. 

Asystasia Meesiana, JYees; FI. Frit . Ind. iv. p. 496. — Shan 
hills. 

Eastern India, Moulmein. 

Eranthemnm indicum, Clarke; FI. Frit Ind. iv. p. 497. — 
Lwelon; Shan hills at 3000 feet, Manders. “ The jungle was 
largely composed of this, so that we had constantly to cut our 
way through. v 

Sikkim and Eastern India. 

Cystacantlxus insignis, Clarke ; Fh Brit. Ind. iv. p. 514. — Shan 
hills at 2000 feet. 

Burma. 
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Lepidagathis fasciculata, Nees ; FI. Frit. Ind. iv. p. 522. — 
Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Widely spread in the warmer parts of India from the North- 
west Himalaya to Ceylon and Tenasserim. 

Lepidagathis thymifolia, Coll, et Hemsl ., n. sp. 

Ferba vel suffrutex ramulis sterilibus gracilibus repentibus, 
ramulis floriferis erectis cum inflorescentia 1-2 poll, altis. Folia 
subsessilia, rigida, ovato-oblonga, elliptica, vel fere orbieularia? 
Ij-3 lineas longa, vix apiculata, ntrinque puberula, venis pri- 
inariis ntrinque 3-4 subtns sat conspicuis. Sliced densissimse, 
oblongse, 6-1S lineas longae ; bractese rigidse, lanceolate, aculeato- 
acuminatae, trinerviae, longe, precipue secus marginem, pilosae, 
quamflores vix dimidio breviores ; sepala subsequalia, bracteis 
simillima sed minns rigida, eorollae tnbum paullo excedentia; 
corolla 4-5 lineas longa, glabra, maculata, fauce retrorso-pilosa, 
labio snperiore erecto rotnndato emarginato, labio inferiore sub- 
sequaliter trilobato, lobis oblongis obtusissimis tnbo paullo brevi- 
oribus; stamina 4, paullo infra fancem affixa, breviter exserta, 
filamentis vix dilatatis glabris, antheris ciliolatis ; ovarium vertice 
pilosum, 2-loculare, loculis 2-ovulatis, stylo filiformi parce pu- 
berula. Capsula ignota. 

Shan hills at 3000 feet, growing among grass. 

It is possible that the habit of this plant has been considerably 
modified by the periodic fires to which the country is subjected, 
and that, under favourable conditions, it would attain larger 
dimensions. 

Lepidagathis purpuricaulis, Fees ? ; FI Brit . Ind. iv. p. 519.— 
Upper Burma — specimen imperfect. 

North and East India and Burma. 

Justicia procumbens, Linn . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 539.— Shan 
hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Tropical India, Malaya, and Australia. 

Justicia khasiana, Clarice ?; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 537.— Popah 
hill at 5000 feet. 

Eastern India. 

Justicia Gendarussa, linn . fy FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 582; 
Forest FI. Burma, il p. 247.— Northern Shan hills at 4000 feet. ? 

India, Malaya, and China ; often cultivated. 
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Justicia decussata, Boccb . ; FI. Brit. Ini . iv. p. 532. — Shan 
bills terai at 3000 feet. 

Pegu and Tenasserim. 

Justicia (§ Calophanoides) neurautha, Coll, et ITemsl n. sp. 

Ilerba ? ereeta, ramosa, ramulis floriferis- gracilibus teretibus 
ligneseentibus glabris, noclis leviter incrassatis. Folia breviter 
petiolata, crassiuscula, ovato-oblonga, 1-2 poll, longa, obtusa, 
basi cuneata, glabra vel minute parceque setulosa, venis primariis 
lateraiibus utrinque 6-8 elevatis. Flores parvi, circiter 6-7 
lineas longi, in cyxnas axillares breves densas subsessiles vel 
breviter peduneulatas dispositi; bractesB lineares, pubescentes ; 
calycis segmenta herbaeea, crassiuscula, lanceolata, acuta, circiter 
3 Hueas longa, utrinque pubescentia, subepnspicue venosa; 
corolla extus puberula : labium superius suberectum, rotunda- 
turn, emarginatum, longitudinaliter 5-nervosum vel 5-striatum, 
labium inferius inaequaliter 3 -lob at um, e medio utrinque oblique 
nervosum, lobis rotundatis ; stamina 2, breviter exserta, anthe- 
rarum loculis valde ingequalibus, inferiore appendice alba sursurn 
dilatata apice denticulata instructo, filament! s parum dilatatis 
glabris ; ovarium vertiee birsutum, 2-loculare, loculis 2-ovulatis ; 
stylus glaber, breviter exsertus. Ca/psula non visa. 

Shan bills at 6000 feet. 

Justicia (§ Calopbauoides) vagans, Coll et Hcmsl, n. sp. 

Frutecc vel berba robusta, supra frutices erectos 8-9-pedales 
vagans, ramulis floriferis elongatis teretibus striatis glabris inter- 
nodiis quam folia ssepius duplo longioribus. Folia petiolata, mem- 
branacea, lanceolata, 2|-3| poll, longa, obtusiuscula, utrinque at- 
tenuata, parce minuteque setulosa vel strigillosa, subtus pallidiora, 
venis primariis lateralibus utrinque circiter 6 sat eonspieuis, 
Flores parvi, circiter 6 lineas longi, in eymas axillares breves densas 
subsessiles dispositi ; bractese lineari-oblongse, pubescentes, 
ealyce breviores ; calycis segmenta sequalia, bracteis simillima ; 
corolla pubescens, labio superiore rotundato emarginato, inferiore 
insequaliter trilobato oblique costato, lobis sequilougis rotundatis ; 
stamina 2, breviter exserta, anfcberaruin loculis parum insequali- 
bus, inferiore appendice alba parva instructo, filamentis late 
dilatatis glabris ; ovarium glabrum, 2-loculare, loculis 2-ovulatis; 
stylus puberulus. Capsula ignota. 

Shan bills terai at 2500 feet. 
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In foliage and in floral characters this and J. neurantha, Coll, 
et Hem si., are very similar, yet apart from habit and locality 
there are slight differences. J . vagans has broader bracts, less 
deeply divided calyx, broader filaments, Ac. 

Adhatoda vasica, Wees ; FI. Brit. Bid. iv. p. 540 ; syn. Justicia 
Adhatoda, Linn . ; Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 248. — Shan hills at 
8000 feet. 

India, Malaya, and Cochinchina. 

Bungia parvifiora, Wees: FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 550. — Shan 
hills at 4000 to 5000 feet. 

North-west India to Ceylon and Pegu. 

Dicliptera inagnibracteata, Coll, et JBLemsl ., n. sp. 

BCerba ut videtur diffusa, glabrescens, ramulis fioriferis crassi- 
usculis subtetragonis. Folia longe petiolata, crassa, subcoriacea 5 
ovato-lanceolata, absque petiolo usque ad 44 poll, longa, acumi- 
nata, vix acuta, basi cuneata, parce minuteque setulosa, supra 
rugulosa, grosse reticulata, subtus venis primariis lateralibus 
circiter 6 conspicuis. Flores vix pollicares, in cymas densas 
axillares breviter pedunculatas 1-2 poll, longas et latas dispositi, 
plures intra bracteas geminatas oppositas conniventes (involucra 
formantes) sessiles; bractese foliacese, sessiles, cordato-ovatm vel 
cordato-oblongse, circiter 9 lineas longrn, basi eordatae vel trun- 
cate, apiee obtusissimse vel rotundatse, infra parce setulosm, 
supra glabrae, subnitida^, margine longe ciliatse ; pseudoinvolucra 
breviter peduneulata ; bracteolse inter fiores minutse ; calyx mem- 
branaceus, pubescens, circiter sesquilineam longus, sequaliter 5- 
lobatus, lobis acutis; corolla retrorso-pilosula, submqualiter 
bilab iata, labia fere integra, tubum fere sequantia ; stamina 2, 
breviter exserta; anther® loculis muticis discretis unico multo 
altius affixo, filamentis parum dilatatis pilosulis ; ovarium glabrum, 
biloeulare, loculis biovulatis ; stylus filiformis, glaber, stigmate 
bifido. Capsula ignota. 

Shan hills terai at 8000 feet. 

Near D. riparia , Clarke, and JD: zeylanic a, Nees, but in the 
former the bracts are attenuated downwards, and in the latter 
they are acuminate and apiculate. 
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Dicliptera bupienroides, JS T ees ; syn. D. Roxburghii, var. 
bupienroides, Clarke in FL Brit, hid . iv. p. 554. — Shan bills 
terai at 2000 feet. 

Afghanistan and throughout India. 

Peristrophe bicalyculata, JJees ; FI. Brit. hid. iv. p. 554— 
Meiktila. 

Tropical Asia and Africa. 

VERBENACEiE. 

Lantana indica, Boxb . ; FL Brit . hid. iv. p. 502. — Shan hills 
at 4000 feet, Handers. 

Tropical Asia and Africa, 

Priva ieptostachya, Jiiss. ; FL Brit . hid. iv. p. 505.— Meik- 
tila. 

South India and Africa, 

Callicarpa arborea, Boxb. ; FL Brit. hid. iv. p. 507 • Forest 
FL Burma, ii. p. 274. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Ivuinaon to Assam, and southward to Singapore and Sumatra. 

Tectona Hamiltoniana, Wall. ; FL Brit. hid. iv. p. 57 1 ; 
Forest FL Burma , ii. p. 259. — Meiktila. 

Pro me and Ava. 

Premna latifolia, Boxb. ; FL Brit. hid. iv. p. 577. — Shan 
hills at 3000 feet. 

Eastern side of South India and in Bengal. 

Premna coriacea, Clarke ; FL Brit . hid. iv. p. 573. — Shan hills 
at 4000 feet. 

South India and Sikkim to Khasia. 

The Shan specimens have the broad leaves of the typical 
Deccan form. 

Premna nana, Coll, et Hemsl. , n, sp. 

Buff'rutex vel her ba pore unis undique fere velutiao-pubeseens, 
caulibus simplieibus erectis 4-6 poll, altis lignescentibus, inter- 
nodiis quam folia mult o ties brevioribus. Folia eireiter 5-6 paria, 
breviter petiolata, crassiuscula, utrmque molliter pubescentia, 
oblonga, lanceolata, oblanceolata vel interdum fere oyata, maxima 
5 poll, longa, obtusa vel subacuta, deorsum. in petiolum brevern 
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attenuate leviter erenato-dentata vel infra medium integra, venis 
primariis utrinque 7-9 sat eonspicuis. Mores circiter 3 lineas 
longi, in cymam densam terminalem breviter pedunculatam et 
li-2 poll, diametro aispositi, pedicellis pubescentibus quam 
flores brevioribus ; calyx crassus, puberulus, simul minute lepi- 
dotus vel papiilosus, urceolatus, subbilabiatus, lobis erectis leviter 
insequalibus oblongis apice rotundatis ; corolla bilabiata, f auce 
villosa, labiis extus puberulis ; labium superum erectum, con- 
cavum; labium inferum fere sequaliter 3-lobatum ; stamina 
breviter exserta ; ovarium glabrum, stylo glabro stamina sequante. 
Fruetus ovoideus, circiter 3 lineas longus, calyce parurn aucto 
subtendus. 

Shan hills at 8000 feet. 

Nearest to Fremna herbacea , Boxb., differing in the distinctly 
developed internodes, in the shape and indumentum of the leaves, 
in the larger size of the dowers, in the substance of the calyx, and 
in the shape of the fruit. 

G-melina arborea, Linn . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 581 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , ii. p. 2 64 — Shan States, Aplin . 

North and South India, Ceylon, Malaya, and the Philippine 
islands. 

Grmelina asiatica, Linn . ; FI. Brit . Ind. iv. p. 582. — Meiktila. 

South India, Ceylon, and Burma, and cultivated in Bengal. 

Yitex trifolia, Linn . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 583 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , ii. p. 270, ut varietas V. Agni-casti. — Shan States, Aplin . 

India, Ceylon, Malaya, to Japan, the Philippines, and North 
Australia. 

Yitex canescens, Kurz, Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 270 ; FI. Brit . 
Ind. iv. p. 586. — Meiktila. 

Assam to Ava and Pegu. 

Vitex limonifolia, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv, p. 584 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , ii. p. 271 ; syn. Y. alata, Schauer ; JDO.Frodr . xi. p. 685, 
non Heyne. — Meiktila; also collected by Mr. Aplin at Kolou- 
bouk camp 

Ava and Tenasserim to Siam. 
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Titex vestita, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind . iv. .p, 587 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , ii. p, 272. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Burma to Malacca, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. 

Clerodendron Siphonanthus, B. Be . ; FI Brit . Bid. iv. p. 595. 
— Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Kumaon eastward to Assam and Teuasserim ; also in the 
mountains of South India and Sumatra. 

Clerodendron serration, Sprang. : F/. i>V^. Bid. iv. p v 592 ; 
Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 207. — Slum hills at 4000 feet, Murders. 
"Widely spread in India and Malaya. 

Clerodendron lasioeephalmn, Clarke \ FI. Brit. Ini. iv. p. 594. 

— Shan States at Heho, Aplin. 

Previously only known from specimens collected by W. Griffith 
in Mishmi. 

Caryopteris paniculata, Clarice ; FI. Brit. Bid. iv. p. 597; 
syn. Clerodendron grata, Kurz, non Wall., Forest FI. Burma , ii. 
p. 268. — Shan hills plateau at 5000 feet. 

Nepal to Mishmi and Ava. 

Hymenopyramis hrachiata, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 598 ; 
Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 258. — Meiktila. 

Burma and Pegu. 

Symphorema involucratum, Boxb. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 599 ; 
Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 254. — Shan hills terai at 3000 feet. 

South India, Ceylon, Burma, and Pegu. 

Sphenodesma pentandra, Jack; FI. Brit. Bid . iv. p. 602; 
Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 255, sub Symphoremata. — Shan hills 
terai at 2000 feet. 

Eastern India and Malay peninsula. 

Congea tomentosa, Boxl. ; FI Brit. Bid. iv. p. 603 ; Forest FI 
Burma , ii. p. 256. — Shan hills at 2000 to 3000 feet. 

Chittagong to Siam. 
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Labiatjs. 

Ocimum sanctum, Linn.', FI. Brit . Ind. iv. p. 609.-— Meiktila. 

Generally spread in tlie warmer parts of Asia and extending to 
Australia and Polynesia, but commonly cultivated. 

Ocimum exsill, Coll . et HemsL, n. sp. 

Merba , ut videtur, perennis 0. striato (species Africse tropic© 
incola) simillima, caulibus erectis simplicibus hispidulis, inter- 
no diis quam folia brevioribus. Folia breviter petiolata, crassius- 
cula, hispidula, vel supra glabra, anguste obovato-laneeolata, 15- 
18 lineas longa, obtusa, remote obscurissimeque dentata, subtus 
pallidiora, venis primariis lateralibus obliquis utrinque circiter 
7 elevatis. Flores absque staminibus circiter semipollicares, 
laxiuscule racemosi, racemis bracteis paucis parvis coloratis 
terminatis, verticillastris 4-6-fioris, pedicellis brevibus bracteis 
squamseformxbus instruetis ; calyx fructifer auctus, siccus, rigidi- 
usculus, conspicue venosus, lobo postico prbiculato leviter recurvo, 
breviter deeurrente, dentibus 2 anticis approximatis aristatis ; 
corolla puberula ; stamina longissime exserta, filamentis omnibus 
nudis ; stylus longissime exsertus, alte hifidus. Nucules lseves, 
pallid©. 

Meiktila. 

Quite different from any of the Asiatic species of Ocimum , but 
closely resembling some of the African, especially 0. striatum , and 
almost identical with specimens of this collected by Schweinfurth 
in Central Africa. 

Dr. Prain, the Curator of the Calcutta herbarium, who has 
examined this plant, would refer it to Orthosiphon , because he 
found a “ clavate-eapitate hardly cleft stigma ” ; but on re- 
examining flowers we find a deeply bifid style, with slender arms. 
There is indeed little to separate these genera, and the character 
in question may not be constant. 

It was noted in the living plant that the stamens, when they 
had shed their pollen, rolled themselves up and disappeared in 
the corolla-tube. 

Orthosiphon rubicundus, Be nth.; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 614.— 
Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Western subtropical Himalaya to the Circars and Nilghiris, 
and in Burma. 
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Orthosiphon stamineus, BentL ■ FI. Brit. Ind. i y. p . 615— ~ 
Shan bills terai at 2000 feet. 

. India, Malay peninsula and archipelago, Philippine 

islands and Australia. ' 1 * 


Plectranthus striatus, Batik . , FI. Brit. Ind. iy. p. 618.— Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

North India, from Kashmir to Khasia 

Plectranthus hispidus, BentL ; FI. Brit. Ind. iy. p 618 — 
Popah hill at 5000 feet. 

Eastern India, on the Khasia mountains. 

Plectranthus ternifolius, D. Don ; FI. Brit. Ind. iy. p. 621.- 
Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

Kashmir to Behar, Khasia and South China. 

Plectranthus Coetsa, Ram.-, FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 619.— Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

North India, from Murree to Mishmi and Burma, and in South 
India. 

P. menthoides , Benth., is hardly distinguishable. 

Plectranthus sp., aff. P. Parishii, Rook. f . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iy. 
p. 622. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

The specimen probably represents an undescribed species, but 
it is hardly sufficient for description. 

Coleus spicatus, BentL ; FI. Brit. Ind. iy. p. 624.— Shan hills 
at 3000 feet. 

South India, 


Anisochilus pallidus, Walk ; Fk Brit . Ind, iy* p. 629. Shan 

hills at 8000 feet. 

Sikkim to Burma. 


Anisochilus carnosus, Wall. ■ FI. Brit. Ind. iy. p. 627.— Shan 
hills at 3000 feet. 

Throughout India. 
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. Pogostemon plectranthoides, Desf . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 632. 
— Popah Mil at 4000 feet. 

Throughout India. 

Pogostemon glaber, JBenth . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 633. — Shan 
hills terai at 3000 feet. 

Hepal, Sikkim, and Khasia. 


Dysophylla communis, Coll, et Hemsl ., n. sp. 

Herla pauciramosa, puberula, ramulis tetragonis stramineis, 
internodiis quam folia ssepissime brevioribus. Folia opposita, 
membranacea, oblonga, usque ad 3| poll, longa, obtusa, basi in 
petiolum longum pseudo-alatum attenuata, grosse crenata, utrin- 
que pilis albis flaccidis parcissime conspersa, subtus pallidiora, 
venis primariis utrinque ssepius 4 sat eonspicuis. Flores rosei, 
in spicas densissimas cylindricas terminales 1-3 ^ poll, longas 
subsessiles dispositi, absque staminibus exsertis l|-2 lineas longi, 
pilosi ; calyx cylindricus, puberulus, aequaliter 5-dentatus, corollas 
tubum asquans ; corolla extus pilosa ; stamina breviter exserta, 
filamentis glabris. Nuculce non visae. 

Shan hills at 4000 feet, very common. 

This approaches D. auricularia , Blume, which is easily dis- 
tinguished by the thicker substance of the leaves and by being 
densely villous all over. 

Colebrookia oppositifolia, Smith ; FI. Brit. Ind . iv. p. 642 ; 
Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 277. — Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Central, Eastern, and Southern India and Tenasserim. 

Elsholtzia Grifftthii, Kook, f ; FI. Brit . Ind. iv. p. 644. — Shan 
hills at 5000 feet. 

Upper Assam. 

The Shan-hills specimens are almost perfectly glabrous, but 
they do not otherwise differ. 

Elsholtzia Beddomei, Clarke ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 643.— Shan 
hills at 5000 feet. 

Tenasserim. 


Elsholtzia blanda, Benth . ; FL Brit. Ind. iv. 
at 5000 feet. 

[Nepal to Khasia, Tenasserim, and Sumatra. 
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Elsholtzia cristata, Willd. \ FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 645.— Shan 
hills at 3000 feet. 

Widely spread in India and extending to China and Japan, 
and long colonized in Forth Europe and Central Asia. 

Mentha arvensis, Linn. ■ FI. Brit. Ind. ip. p. 648.— Shan hills 
at 4000 feet. 

Widely spread in Europe and Asia, and naturalized in Forth 
America and elsewhere. 

Lycopus europaus, Linn . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 648.— Shan hills 
at 4000 feet. 

Widely spread in Europe and Asia, and the Australian I. 
australis , E. Br., is perhaps not specifically different. The Shan 
specimens have almost entire leaves, and the whole aspect of the 
plant is very different from ordinary L. europams. 

Micromeria Mflora, Benth . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 650.— Shan 
hills at 4000 to 6000 feet. 

Arabia to the mountains of Forthern and Southern India and 
Burma ; also iu Abyssinia and South Africa. 

Both glabrous and hairy varieties occur in the Shan hills. 

Salvia plebeia, B. Br. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 655.— Shan bills 
at 5000 feet. 

India, Malaya, China, and Australia. 

Scutellaria rivularis, Wall. ■ FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 670— Shan 
hills at 5000 feet. 

Forth and South India, Burma, and China. 

Scutellaria repens, Ham. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 669— Shan 
hills at 5000 feet. 

Kashmir to Sikkim and Ava. 

Scutellaria glandulosa, Hook.f. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 669— 
Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Burma. 

Anisomeles ovata, B. Br. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 672.— Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

India, Ceylon, Malaya, China, and the Philippines. 

I 2 
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Anisomeles candicans, Benth . ; FI. Brit . Ind. iv. p. 673. — Shan 
bills terai, in dry forest at 1000 feet. 

Burma. 

A variety having the axes of the cymes remarkably elongated. 
Achyrospermum Wallichianum, Benth.; FI. Brit. Ind . iv. 
p. 673. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Eastern India and Tenasserim. 

Colquhounia elegans, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 674 ; Forest 
FI. Burma, ii. p. 278. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Burma. 

Colquhounia vestita, Wall. ; FI. Brit . Ind. iv. p. 674, — Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

North India, from Kumaon to Khasia and Mishmi. 

Leonurus sibiricus, Linn. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 678. — Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

Central Asia, and now widely spread in tropical Asia, Africa, 
and America. 

Leucas lanata, Benth., var . ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 681.— Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

Western Himalayas to South India and South China. 

The Shan plant is exactly like a specimen in the Kew Her- 
barium from Hainan. 

Leucas diffusa, Benth. ; FI. Brit. Ind. iv. p. 689. — Shan hills 
at 4000 feet. 

South India. 

Microtasna cymosa, Brain ; Hook. Ic. PI. t. 1872 : Hemsl . in 
Journ. Linn . Soc. xxvi. p. 306; syn. Plectranthus Patchouli, 
Clarke, FI. Brit . Ind. iv. p. 624, et Gromphosfcemma insuave, 
I lance in Journ . Bot. 1884, p. 231. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 
Eastern India, cultivated ; wild in Burma and Southern China. 

Gomphostemma strobilinum, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind . iv. p. 696. 
—Shan hills at 2000 to 4000 feet. 

Burma. 

Gomphostemma Hemsleyanum, Brain, MS., n. sp. 

Affinis C. parvifioro, a quo differt petiolis brevioribus, foliis 
insigniter rotundato-crenatis, verticiliastris densissimis, calycis 
lobis latis, nuculis nigris omnibus ssepius maturescentibus. 
Meiktila. 8 
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"We have this in fruit only, but it is easily distinguished from 
all the numerous specimens of G.pctrvijlorum, Wall 

Leucoseeptrum canum, Smith • j FI. Brit. Ind . iv. p. 699 ; syn< 
Teucrium maerostachyum, Wall • ; DC. Prodr . xii. p. 574 — Shan 
hills plateau at 4000 feet. 

North India, from Kumaon to Khasia. 

Ajuga bracteosa, Wall . ; FL Brit Ind . iv. p. 702.— Shan hills 
at 5000 feet. 

Afghanistan to China and Japan, and in Abyssinia. 

Ajuga macrosperma, Wall ; FI Brit . Ind. iv. p. 704.— Shan 
hills at 8000 feet. 

North India, from Kumaon to Khasia, Chittagong, and Pegu. 

P LAIsT A CJTKE 2E . 

Plantago major, Linn . ; FI. Brit Ind . iv. p. 705.— Shan hills 
at 5000 feet. 

Widely spread in Europe, Asia, and North Africa, and 
naturalized in almost all other countries where Europeans have 
settled. 

Amaraotacea 

Deeringia celosioides, B. Br. * FI Brit Ind. iv. p. 714.— 
Meiktila. 

Central and Eastern India, Malaya, China, and Australia. 

jErua scandens, Wall ; FI Brit Ind. iv. p. 727.— Meiktila, 
and Shan hills terai at 8000 feet. 

India, Malaya, China, Philippines, and tropical Africa. 

Poly got ace^;. 

Polygonum chinense, Linn . ; FI Brit. Ind. v. p. 44.— Shan 
hills at 3000 feet. 

Central, Southern, and Eastern India, Ceylon, Malaya, China, 
Japan, and the Philippines. 

Polygonum orientale, Linn . ; FI Brit . Ind. v. p. 30.— Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

North India, Malaya, China, and Japan. 
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Polygonum glabrum, Willd. ; FI. Brit . Ind . v. p. 34. Meik- 
tila. 

Tropical Asia, Africa, and America. 

Polygonum sphaerostachyum, Meissn. ; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 32. 
— Shan hills plateau at 5000 feet. 

Temperate and suhalpine Himalaya from Scinde to Sikkim, and 
in Western Tibet. 

Fagopyrum cymosum, Meissn. ; FI. Brit. Ioid. y. p. 55. — Shan 
hiirs at 3500 feet. 

North India, from Kashmir to Sikkim, and in Western China. 


Akistolochiace^;. 

Aristolochia Eoxburghiana, Klotzsch ; FI. Brit. Ind. 
-Meiktila. 

Eastern and Southern India, Ceylon, and Malaya. 


Pipeuace^:. 

Peperomia reflexa, A. Dietrich ; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 99. — Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

Widely spread in tropical and subtropical Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australia. 


LATTBINEiE. 

Cinnamomum vimineum, Nees ; FI. Brit. Ind. y. p. 131. — Shan 
hills at 3000 feet, Manders. 

Penang. 

This species was founded on very imperfect specimens, and the 
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Shan specimens, like those of Wallich, which we have seen, are 
flowerless ; but Mr. C. Curtis has recently sent better specimens 
to Kew from Penang : pedicellis inerassatis clavatis, perianthio 
truncato, fructu ovoideo. 

Lindera Laureola, Coll, et Hemsl ., n. sp. 

Arbor prseter pedicellos glaberrima, ramulis ultimis floriferis 
graciliusculis, cortice fere nigro, internodiis quam folia multoties 
brevioribus. Folia breviter petiolata, coriacea, late lanceolata, 
circiter tripollicaria, utrinque cuneata, vix acuta, Integra, nitida, 
subtus pallidiora f ere glauca, pennivenia, venis primariis utrinque 

5- 7 sat conspicuis. Flores umbellati ( $ tantum visi), circiter 

6- 8 aggregati, 8-4 lineas diametro ; umbellse in axillis foliorum 
sessiles, involucri bracteis orbicularibus cito deeiduis ; pedicelli 
2-3 lineas longi, crassiusculi, sericeo-pubeseentes ; perianthii 
segmenta late obovata, rotundata, 3 exteriora extus puberulaJ 
stamina 9, 3 interiora glandulis 2 magnis sessilibus crassis sinu- 
atis instructa. 

Shan hills at 4000 feet. j 

Machilus Kingii, Hook. f. P ; FI. Brit. Ind . v. p. 861. — Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 1 

Khasia. j 

The species of this genus are still very imperfectly defined, 

Proteacejs. ’ 

Helicia erratica, Hook. f. ; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 189. — Shan 
hills at 4000 feet, Mander , Aplin, and Collett. 

Sikkim, Khasia, and Martaban. 

The flowers of the Shan specimens are very densely racemose 
and nearly sessile. 

’ ■ ’T 

THYMEnaEAOM. 

Wikstrcemia indica, Fndl . ; FI. Brit. Ind . v. p. 195. — Shan 
hills at 3000 feet. 

Chittagong, Tenasserim, Singapore, China, and the Philip- 
pines. • 

Lino stoma scandens, Kurz, Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 334; FI. 

Brit . Ind. v. p. 198. — Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Tenasserim to Singapore. 
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EL2EAGNACEJL 

Elaeagnus latifolia, Linn. ; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 202; syn. E. 
arborea, Boxb.; Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 331. — Shan hills at 
5000 feet. 

North and South India, Malaya, and China. 

LoRANTHACEiE. 

L'oranthus pulverulentus, Wall . ; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 211 ; 
Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 318. — Fort Stedman and Meiktila, Aplin 
and Collett. 

Subtropical North India from Grarhwai eastward, Central India, 
the Concan and Pegu. 

Loranthus pentandrus, Linn .; FI Brit. Ind. y. p. 216; Forest 
FI. Burma , ii. p. 320. — Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Widely spread in Eastern India and Malaya. 

Loranthus Scurrula, Linn., var.; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 208; 
Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 318. — Near Meiktila. 

Throughout India and Malaya. 

Loranthus (§ Phoenicanthemum) Hemsleyanus, King , n. sp. 

u Frutex undique glaber, ramulis brunneis paree lenticellatis. 
Folia petiolata, coriacea, opposita vel subopposita, oblique lan- 
ceolata, 3-4 poll, longa, obtusa, basi cuneata, venis primariis 
circiter 6 costaque prominulis. Spicce foliis dimidio breviores, 
axillares, sulcatse. Flores in foveolis sessilibus, solitarii, 5-6- 
meri, 2-3 lineas longi ; bractea annularis, quam calyx cyathiformis 
brevior; corolla aurantiaca, ante anthesin clavata, segmentis ob- 
lanceolatis demum arete recurvis ; filamenta crassa, quam peri- 
antbium breyiora ; antherse OYatas, crassse ; stylus gracilis, breyis, 
stigmate oblique truncato.” — King , MS. 

Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

A species resembling L. pulcler, DC., but quite distinct. : 

Loranthus (§ Elytranthe) Collettii, King, n. sp. 

u Frutex glaber, ramulis pallidis laenbus 4-angulatis (saltern- 
in siccis) pare© furfuraceis. Folia opposita, coriacea,; ovato- 
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lanceolata, absque petiolo 5-6 poll, longa, obtusa, basi rotundata, 
leviter sinuata, costa subtus elevata, veiiis primariis utrinque 
12-16 ; petiolus teres, circiter pollicaris. Flores speciosi, sail- 
guinei, ad apices peduneulorum crassorum geminati, sessiles, 2 h 
poll, longi ; pedicelli 4-5 lineas longi, ad nodes ramorum vetus- 
torum fascieulati; bractese crassae, coriacem, ovatse, connatac, 
involuerum navieuliformem inter flores septatum formantes, 
bracteolis breviores ; bracteolae 2, oblongae, fere truneatse, imbri- 
catim obtegentes tubum formantes, ealyeem eyathiformem brevem 
longe excedentes, extus parce furfuracese ; corolla tubulosa, 
curvata, sursum dilatata, lobis linearibus reflexis tubo duple 
j brevioribus, anthers liueares, corollas lobos fere aequautes ; stylus 

filiformis, stamina sequans, stigmate ovoideo.” — King, MS. 

I Shan hills plateau at 5000 feet. 

1 “ This magnificent species must, in my opinion, be placed in 

I the section Flytranthe . Its inflorescence does not, however, 

quite conform to the technical characters given in Bentham and 
Hooker’s 4 Genera Plantarum,’ inasmuch as the spikes are only 
I two-flowered.” — King , MS. 

Yiscum articulatum, Burnu ; FI Brit. Ind . v. p. 226 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , ii. p. 825. — Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

Widely spread in India, Malaya, and Ceylon. 

Yiscum monoicum, Boocb. • FI. Brit. Ind . v. p. 224 ; Forest 
■ FI. Burma , ii. p. 824. — Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

■ India and Malay peninsula. 

SANTADACEiE. 

Osyris arborea, Wall. ; FI Brit. Ind. v. p. 282. — Shan hills at 
8000 to 4000 feet. 

Eastern and Southern India and Ceylon. 

Henslovia granulata, Kooh.f. et Thoms . ?; FI. Brit. Ind . v. 
p. 282 ; Forest FI. Burma, ii. p. 828. — Shan hills plateau at 
5000 feet. 

Eastern India and Burma. 

The leaves of the Shan specimens are 11-nerved, 


Scleropyrum Wallichianum, Arnott ; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 284; 
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syn. Sphserocarya Wallichiana, Wight et Arnott. — Shan hills at 
4000 feet. 

South India and Ceylon. 

This genus was previously known from Malacca and Cochin- 
china, but not this species. 

Phacellaria compressa, Benth . ; FI. Brit Ind. v. p. 235. — 
Shan hills plateau at 5000 feet ; parasitic on Viscum monoicum , 
Roxb. 

Tenasserim. 

Phacellaria caulescens, Coll, et Hemsl ., n. sp. (Plate XVII.) 

Frutex parasiticus, aphyllus, caulescens, supra ramosus, pedalis, 
undique glaber, fere niger, ramulis teretibus ultimis floriferis 
graciliusculis. Flores minuti ($ tantum visi), vix semilineam 
diametro, in foveolis ramulorum sessiles; perianthium subcar- 
nosum, 5-merum, lobis deltoideis vix acutis valvatis. Fructus 
anguste ovoideus, subearnosus, 2^-3 lineas longus, semen unicum 
(imperfectum ?), examinatum album, 5-lobatum. 

Shan hills at 4000 feet ; parasitic on a Loranthus. 

The size and habit characterize this species, which in these 
respects is nearest to the hoary B. Wattii , Hook. £. 

DESCKIPTION OP PLATE XVII. 

A plant of Phacellaria caulescens, Coll, et Hemsl., natural size. 

Fig. 1, portion of a flower-bearing branch; 2, $ flower; 3, section of the 
same; 4, cross section of fruit ; 5, vertical section of fruit; 6, seed. 
All enlarged. 

ETJPHOEBIACEiE. 

Euphorbia prolifer a, 11am. ; FI. Brit . Ind. v. p. 264. — Shan 
hills plateau at 5000 feet. 

Kashmir and the Punjab eastward, and in Yunnan. 

Bridelia montana, Willd. ; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 269. — Meiktila. 

Horth India from the Punjab to Khasia, and also in Southern 
India. 

Bridelia stipularis, Blame; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 270 ; Forest 
FI Burma , ii. p. 369.— Shan hills at 4000 feet ; also collected by 
Mr. Aplin. 

Tropical India, Malaya, Ceylon, Philippines, and tropical 
Africa. ' ' 
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Sauropus concinnus, Coll. et L lemsl, n. sp, (Plate XYI1L) 

Frutex nanus (specimina nostra infra pedalia), erectus, .undique 
glaber, strict© ramosus, caulibus ramulisque gracilibus angulatis, 
internodiis folia sequantibus vel brevioribus. Folia brevis si me 
petiolata, crassa, erecta, ramulis appressa, orbiculari-cordataj 
maxima semipollicaria, subtus pallidiora, venis primariis latera- 
libus utrinque 3-4 conspicuis inter se anastomosantibus ; stipule 
minute, acutse, persistentes. Flores axillares, vix 2 lineas dia- 
metro, breviter pedicellati. Flores $ ssepius geminati ; calyx 
subcarnosus, latus, 6-lobatus, appendicibus magnis truucatis ; 
andrcecium latum, triangulare, depressum, triandrnm, antberis 
sessilibus fere borizontalibus. Flores $ solitarii ; calyx 6-par- 
titus, segmentis distincte biseriatis fere orbieularibus undulatis 
inappendieulatis deorsum attenuates; gynsecium latum, stylis 
brevibus bifidis, ramulis fere borizontalibus incurvis. Fructm 
ignotus. 

Shan bills at 4000 feet. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XVIII. 

A branch of Saurojpus concinnus, Coll, et Hemsl., natural size. 

Fig. 1, male flower in an early stage ; 2, male flower fully developed ; 3, female 
flower. All enlarged. 

Pkyllantlras Emblica, Linn . ; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 289. — Sban 
States, Aplin. 

Throughout tropical India, Ceylon, and Malaya, and extending 
to South China. 

Phyllanthns pomiferus, HooTc. f ; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 289 ; 
syn. Cicca macrocarpa, Kurz; Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 352. — 
Meiktila, and Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

Pegu and Prome districts of Burma. 

Phyllantlms (§ Euphyllanthus) Prainianus, Coll, et Remsl. y 
n. sp. 

Frutecc ramis crassiusculis albidis glabris, ramulis lateralibus 
foliiferis floriferisque crebris brevibus gracilibus pubescentibus 
angulo acuto aclscendentibus (deciduis ?), internodiis quam folia 
multo brevioribus. Folia disticha, ramulis appressa, brevissime 
petiolata, crassiuscula, oblongo-elliptica vel interdum fere orbi- 
cularia, usque ad semipollicaria, utrinque rotundata vel apice 
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breviter obtuseque acuminata, basi leviter cordata, integra, undu- 
lata, glabra, subtus pallidiora, venis primariis lateralibus utrinque 
circiter 7-8 distinctis. Flores glabri, axillares, dense fasci- 
culati, circiter sesquilineam diametro, brevissime pedicellati, 
$ pauci cum 3 intermixti, pedicellis gracilibus glabris. Flores 
3 numerosissimi ; ealycis segmenta aequalia, oblonga, obtusa; 
discus breviter 6**lobatus; stamina 3, in columnam graciliter 
stipitatam connata, antberis muticis arete conniventis. \ Flores 
$ pauci, 3 similes, disco majore cupulari 6-dentato ; oyarium 
glabrum vel leviter pulverulentum, stylis crassis recurvis alte 
bifidis. Fructus non visus. 

Sban bills at 5000 feet. 

This resembles F. Fmblica , Linn., but, apart from structural 
differences, it is easily recognized by its broader, much less 
numerous leaves. 


Grlochidion lanceolarium, JDalz . ; FI. Brit. Bid. v. p. 308 ; 
Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 343. (Yar. ramulis foliisque secus costam 
pubescentibus.) — Shan bills at 4000 feet. 

Eortb-west India to Assam, Silbet, Chittagong, and Pegu. 

GIocMdion velutinum, Wight ; FI. Brit. Ind. y. p. 322. — Shan 
bills at 4000 to 5000 feet. 

Eastern and Southern India and Burma. 

Flueggia microcarpa, Blume ; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 328; syn. 
Cicca obovata, Furz , Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 354. — Meiktila, 
and Shan bills, 3000 to 4000 feet. 

Throughout India, Ceylon, Malaya, Southern China; and also 
in Australia and tropical Africa. 

Breynia patens, Benth. et Hooh.f. ; FI. Brit . Ind. v. p. 329 ; 
syn. Melanthesopsis patens, Muell. Arg . ; Forest FI. Burma , ii. 
p. 348. — Shan hills at 3000 to 4000 feet. 

Throughout tropical India, Ceylon, Burma, and Tenasserim. 

Aporosa villosa, Baill. y FI. Brit . Ind. v. p. 345; Forest FI. 
Burma , ii. p. 361. — Shan hills at 2500 feet. 

Burma, Tenasserim, and Cochin China. 

Antidesma cuspidatum, Muell. Arg. ; FI. Brit . Ind. v. p. 360. — 
Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

Tenasserim, Malacca, and Singapore. 
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Antidesma diandxum, Both ; FI. Brit. Inch y. p. 361 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , ii, p. 360.— Shan hills, 3000 to 4000 feet. 

North and South India, Ceylon, Burma and Tenasserim. 


Antidesma velutinum, Tulasne ?; Ft Brit. Ind. v. p. 361 ; 
Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 359.— Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

Burma, Pegu, and Tenasserim. 


KCallotus philippinensis, Muell. Arg . ; FI. Brit. Bid , v. p. 442 ; 
Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 381. — Shan States, Aplin. 

India, Ceylon, Malaya, China, Philippine islands, and N. 
Australia. 


Aleurites moluccana, Willd . ; FI. Brit. Bid. v. p. 384 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , ii. p. 377.— Shan hills at 3000 feet; cultivated? 

Malaya and Polynesia, and various parts of India as an escape 
from cultivation. 


Croton oblongifolius, Boxl . ; FI. Brit . Ind. v. p. 386; Forest 
FI. Burma, ii. p. 373.- -Shan hills at 3000 to 4000 feet, Aplin 
and Collett. 

North and South India and Ceylon. 


Crozophora plicata, A. Jussieu ; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 409,— 
Meiktila ; a common weed. 

Prom Western Europe and North Africa to Ceylon and 
Burma. 


Speranskia, sp. nov. ? ; fruticosa, flores 3 tantum adsunt. — 
Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Speranskia is a genus of which only two species have hitherto 
been described ; one from Northern and the other from Central 
China. Both are herbaceous, and the Shan plant is a small 
shrub ; but in other respects they are very much alike, though in 
the absence of female flowers we do not venture to give our 
plant a name. 


Cleidion javanicum, Blume ; FI. Brit . Bid. v. p. 444 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , ii. p. 390. — Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Himalayas to Ceylon, Khasia, Burma, and Java. 


Acalypha indica, Linn. Sp. Bh ed. 1, p. 1003; DC. Fro dr. 
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xv* 2, p. 868; Hooh.f. Ft Brit Lid. v. p. 416; Wight, Ic . Bl 
Inch Or . t. 877. — Meiktila. 

Tropical Asia and Africa. 

Homonoia riparia, Loureiro; Ft Brit . Ind. v. p. 455 ; Forest 
Ft Burma, ii. p. 401. — Shan hills at 2000 feet. 

India, Ceylon, and Malaya. 

Baliospermum axillare, Blame ; Ft Brit. Ind. v. p. 461; syn. 
B. montanum, Muell. Arg. ; Forest FI. Burma, ii. p. 410. — 
Meiktila. 

North and South India and Malaya, but not recorded from 
Ceylon. 

Excoecaria, sp. nov. ? ; doribus <S perjuvenes tantum adsunt. — 
Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

TJrticacejs. 

Holoptelea integrifolia, Blanchon ; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 481 ; 
syn. TTimus integrifolia, Boxb . ; Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 478. — 
Meiktila. 

India, Ceylon, Malaya, and Cochinchina. 

Celtis mollis, Wall . ; Forest Ft Burma, ii. p. 472; Hooh.f. 
Ft Brit. Ind. v. p. 482, sub C. tetrandra, Boxb.— Meiktila. 
Burma. 

Trema amboinensis, Blume ; Ft Brit Ind. v. p. 484; syn. 
T. orientalis, var. amboinensis, Kurz, Forest Ft Burma, ii. 
p. 468. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Sikkim eastward to Assam and Silhet and southward to Singa- 
pore and in the Andaman islands. 

Mortis indica, Linn. ; Ft Brit . Ind. v. p. 492 ; Forest Ft 
Burma, ii. p. 468. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Kashmir to Assam, China and Japan. 

Mortis laevigata, Walt ; Ft Brit. Ind. v. p. 492 ; Forest FI. 
Burma, ii. p. 467. — Shan hills terai at 8000 feet. 

North India from the Indus to Assam and Martaban and 
Tenasserim. 

Ficus pyriformis, Ho oh. et Am., var. ischnopoda, King, Ann. 
Bot Oard. Calc. i. p. 157, t. 201; Ft Brit Ind. v. p. 588; 
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syn. F. isclmopoda, Miquel ; Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 456.— 
Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Eastern India, Malay peninsula, and China. 

Ficus obtusifolia, Bosh. • FL Brit . Ini. v. p. 507 ; Forest FL 
Burma , ii. p. 448. — Shan States, Aplin. 

Eastern India, Burma, and Malay peninsula. 

Ficus Cunia, Ham . ; FL Brit. Ini . t. p. 528 ; Forest FL 
Burma , ii. p. 461. — Shan States, Aplin . 

North and Central India and Burma. 

Oudrania javanensis, Irecul ; J7. Brit Ind. v. p. 588 ; syn. 
C. amboinensis, luirz, Forest FL Burma , ii. p. 484. — Shan hills 
at 4000 feet. 

India, Ceylon, Malaya, Australia, and East Africa. 

Boehmeria platyphylla, D. Don ; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 578. — Shan 
hills at 8000 feet. 

India, Ceylon, Malaya, China, Japan, and Africa. 

Pouzolzia pentandra, Benn . ; FL Brit . JM. v. p. 588. — Shan 
hills at 8000 feet. 

Afghanistan to Canara, Orissa, and Khasia. 

Pouzolzia hirta, Hassle. ; FL Brit . JwJ. v. p. 586. — Shan hills 
at 4400 feet, Manders . 

North India from Chamha eastward, Malaya, China, and Aus- 
tralia. 

Pouzolzia vimrnea, Wedd. ; FL Brit. Ind. v. p. 581 ; Forest 
FL Burma , ii. p. 425. — Shan hills at 4000 to 5000 feet. 

India and Malaya. 

Maoutia Puya, Wedd. ; FL Brit. Ind. v. p. 592 ; Forest FL 
Burma , ii. p. 429. — Shan hills at 4400 feet. 

North India and Burma. 

JuGKLANDE^E. 

Engelhardtia Colebrookiana, Lindl. ; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 596; 
syn. E. villosa, Kurz, Forest FL Burma , ii. p. 491. — Shan hills 
terai at 8000 feet. 

North India, Burma, and China. 
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Engelhar&tia spicata, Blame ; FI. Brit. Bid. v. p. 595 ; Forest 
FI. Burma 5 ii. p. 491. — Shan States, Aplin . 

North India from Nepal eastward, Burma, China, and Java. 

CTJPULIFEBiE. 

Betula alnoides, Ham . ; jPZ. Ind. v. p. 599 ; syn. B. 

acuminata, Wall.; Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 476. — Shan hills 
plateau at 5000 feet. 

North India from the Sutlej eastward to Mishmi, Khasia, 
and Muneypore, and southward to Martaban. 

Onerous serrata, Tliunb FI. Brit. Bid. v. p. 601. — Shan hills 
plateau at 5000 feet. 

Eastern India, China and Japan. 

Onerous Griffithii, Hoole.f. et Thoms.; FI. Brit. Bid. v. p. 602. — 
Shan hills. 

Sikkim and Khasia. 

Onerous lancesefolia, Roxb. ; FI. Brit. Bid. v. p. 616.— Shan 
hills at 5000 feet. 

Sikkim to Khasia, Muneypore, and Burma. 

Onerous Brandisiana, Kurz ; FI. Brit. Bid. v. p. 604 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , ii. p. 488. — Shan hills at 8000 feet, Aplin and 
Collett. 

Burma and Martaban. 

Ouercus Lindleyana, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 607 ; Forest 
fl Burma , ii p. 486. — Shan hills at *3000 feet, Aplin and 
Collett. 

Burma. 

Mr. Aplin collected leaves of this with acorns of Q. mespilifolia , 
Wall., in consequence of which it was at first supposed that he 
had discovered a new species. 

Onerous mespilifolia, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 605: Forest 
FI. Burma, ii. p. 488. — Shan hills, Aplin. 

Muneypore, Arracau, and Burma. 


Onerous polystachya, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 610 ; Forest 
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FI Burma , ii. p. IS 5.— Shan hills at 4000 to 5000 feet, Aplin 
and Collett 

Muneypore and Moulmein. 

Onerous glauca, Thunk; FI. Brit. Bid. v. p. 604; syn. Q. 
annulata, Smith.— Shan States, Aplin , 

ISTorth India, from Kashmir to Khasia, and in China and Japan. 

Oner cns Jineata, Blume • FI Brit . Bid, y. p. 605.— Shan 
States, Aplin . 

North India, from Sikkim to Khasia, and in Java. 

Castanopsis, an var. C. frihuloidei ? ; FI. Brit. Ind ' y. p. 622 ; 
syn. Castanea tribnloides, Smith ; Forest FI. Burma, ii. p. 4S0. — 
Shan hills at about 3000 feet, Aplin. 

As limited in the ‘Flora of British India, 5 Castanopsis trihu- 
loides , A. DC., is an exceedingly variable species, and would 
probably include this, which is in quite young fruit. 

Salicine^;. 

Salix tetraspenna, Boxl. • FI. Brit. Ind, v. p. 626 ; Forest 
FI. Burma , ii. p. 493.— Shan hills at 4000 to 5000 feet. 

Throughout India and Malaya (though apparently absent from 
Ceylon), and descending to the very tidal forests of Pegu, accord- 
ing to Kurz. 

Conifers. 

Pinus kasya, Boyle ; FI, Brit. Bid. v. p. 652 ; Forest FI. 
Burma , ii. p. 499.— Shan hills at 4000 feet, Aplin and Collett. 

Khasia, Chittagong, and Burma. 

Pinus Merkusii, Junghuhn et Be Friese ; FI. Brit. Bid. v. 
p. 652 ; Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 49%— Shan bills, Aplin. 

Martaban, Tenasserim, Sumatra, and Borneo. 

Cycadeje. 

Cycas pectiuata, Griff. ; Forest FI. Burma , ii. p. 503.— Shan 
hills, common in the forests, Aplin . 

Tenasserim and Martaban, and perhaps also Chittagong. 

LINK. JQURH. — EOTAHY, YOU. XXYIII. & 
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HYDROCHARIDEiE. 

Hydrocharis Morsus-ranae, Linn . ; FL Frit, Ind. v* p. 662.— 
Shan hills at 3000 feet, 

"Western Europe to China and Japan, and in Australia. 

Boottia cordata, Wall. ; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 662,-Meiktila. 

A plant previously unrepresented in the Kew Herbarium. 
Wall i eh collected it iu the Irrawaddi near Ava, and in ponds on 
the summit of the Taongdong mountain. It is common in ponds 
and marshes frem Meiktila to Mandalay, growing gregariously, 
and flowering from October to January ; its flowers covering the 
water with a sheet of white. 

ORCHIDEiE. 

Dendrobium infundibulum, Lindl . ; Lot. Mag. t. 5146; FI. 
Lrit. Ind. v. p. 721. — Shan hills terai at 3000 feet. 

Moulmein. 

Dendrobium lituiiorum, Lindl . ; Lot. Mag. t. 6050: FI Lrit . 
Jnd. v. p. 710. — Shan hills at 1000 feet. 

Assam, Burma, and Tenasserim. 

Dendrobium fimbriatum, Hooh. ; Lot. Mag. t. 1160 ; FI. Lrit. 
Ind. v. p. 745.— Shan hills at 1000 feet. 

Kumaon to Khasia and Muneypore. 

Dendrobium capillipes, Beichb. f. Xenia Orch. ii. t. 169; II. 
Lrit. Ind. v. p. 751.— Shan hills terai, 3000 feet. 

Tenasserim. 

Dendrobium heterocarpum, Wall . ; Lot . Mag. t. 4708 ; FI. 
Lrit. Ind. v. p. 737; syn. D. aureum, Lindl . ; Lot. Beg. 1839, 
t, 20.— Shan hills at 6000 feet. 

India, Ceylon, Burma, Java, and the Philippine islands. 

Bulbophyllum (§ Eacemosae) comosum, Coll, et HemsL, n. sp., 
in HooJc.f. FL Lrit. Ind . v. p. 762. (Plate XIX.) 

Species insignis ex affinitate L. lirti , pseudobulbi etiamque 
folia desunt. Scapus stramineus, crassiuseulus, rigidus, leviter 
curvatus, cireiter pedalis, 2-3-vaginatus, in racemum basi geni- 
eulatum 2-3 poll, longum deosissimum subnutantem terminans ; 
vaginae scariosae, obliquse, arete amplectentes, 6-8 lineas longae, 
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lamina brevi obtusa; pedicelli cum ovario 1-2 lineas longi, 
bracteis scariosis angustissimis acutis duplo longioribus suffulti. 
Flores pallidi, fere hyalini, angustissimi, circiter 9 lineas longi, 
eleganter limbriato-hirsuti, pills (laeeidis paleaceis unieellularibus ; 
sepala ;equalia, e basi lato linearia vel fere filiformia, lateralia 
gibbosa ; petala glabra, linearia, vix acuta, quarn sepala multoties 
breriora; labelluin parvum, basi sepalis adnatum, angustuin, 
eomplicatum, geniculatum, extrorso-curvatum, situul versus 
columnam inflexum ; columna brevis, breviter bideutata. 

bban bills at G000 feet; common at Toougyi, but not seen 
elsewhere. 

The curved stout; scape of this species geniculate with the base 
of the dense bottlebrush-like raceme is quite unlike any other, 
and its affinity with 13. liirtum , LindL, is remote. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XIX 

An inflorescence of B-ulbcphyllmn eomomn , Coil et Hems!., natural size. 

Fig. I, a flower; 2, unicellular hair from the sepal; i), a petal; 4, column 
and lip ; 5, column. All enlarged. 

Cirrhopetalum Collettii, llemsl, n. sp., in Jloole.f FI Brit, 
Bid. v. p. 7/8. (Plate XX., lapsu Collett icmum.) 

C. ornatissimee proximum, sed sepalo postico petalisque ap- 
pendicibus foliaceis (mobilibus ?) insignibus conspieue differt. 
Fseudobulbi carnosi, tetragono-oYoidei, juveniles plurivaginati, 
vaginis subscariosis longitudinaliter circiter 9-nervis oblique 
truncatis apiculatis. Folium carnosum, enervium, anguste 
oblongo-lanceolatum, 2-3 poll, longum, obtusum, basiattenuatum, 
primuin arete eomplicatum. Sca$m e vaginis oriuudus, erectus 
3-6 poll, altus, crassiuscu lus, circijber 5-6 -floras, bracteis membra- 
naceis angustis acutissimis pedicellis brevioribus. Flores pur- 
purei, 4-5 poll longi, pedieellati, pedicellis 6-9 lineas longis; 
sepala lateralia basi gibbosa, angusta, longissime eaudata, inap- 
pendiculata; sepalum posticum vix pollicare, basi gibbosum, 5- 
nervium, sursum margine appendieibus longis linearibus instruc- 
turn ; petala trinervia, e basi lata remote dmbriata,subite attenuata, 
margine appendieibus foliaceis cuneato-obovatis stipitafcis dentatis 
ornata; labelluin parvum, medio angustissime articulatum, 
mobile, supra medium incrassatum, linguadbrme, recurvum* 
columna 2-alata, apice breviter bideutata. 

Shan hills at 6000 feet. 
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The singular mobile appendages of the upper sepal and petals 
characterize this species, which is otherwise very near C. ornatis- 
simum. It is in cultivation at Kew, but has not yet flowered 
there. 

description of PLATE XX. 

An inflorescence, pseudobulbs, and leaves of Cirrkopetalum Oollettii, Hemsl., 
natural size ; the first only from a dried specimen. 

Fig. l*a sepal ; 2, a petal ; 3, one of the petaline appendages ; 4, column and 
labellum ; 5, column ; 6, pollinia. All enlarged. 

Spathoglottis pubescens, Lindl. ; Wall. PI. As. Par. t. 203 ; 
FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 814. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Eastern India and Burma, Martaban and Tenasserim. 

A slender state with small flowers in which the central lobe of 
the labellum is trilobulate. 

Arundina bambusifolia, Lindl. ; Gen. and Sp. Orch. p. 125 ; 
Warner, Orchid Album, p. 139; FI. Brit. Ind. v. p. 857. Shan 
hills at 4400 feet, Handers. 

Southern and Eastern India southward to Malacca. 

* 

EulopMa campestris, Lindl. ; Gen. and Sp. Orch. p. 185 ; FI. 
Brit- Ind. vi. ined. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Afghanistan eastward and in South India. 

EulopMa (§ Cyrtopera) holocMla, Coll, et Hemsl., n. sp. 
Bseudobulbi non visi. Folia floribus coetauea et bene evoluta 
non visa, anguste lanceolata, acuta, multinervia. Scopus robustus, 
simplex, erectus, sesquipedalis infra medium vaginis paucis latis 
instructus. Flores laxe racemosi, l|-2 poll, diametro, distinete 
pedicellati, pedicellis 6-9 liueas longis, bracteis membranaceis 
angustis acutissimis subsequautibus subtendis ; sepala simiha, 
oblonga, obtusa vel subacuta; petala sepalis ■ similia ; labellum 

integrum, orbiculari-oblonguni, Ion giuscule calcaratum. 

Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

The entire rotundate lip is the most distinctive character of 
this species, Only very young leaves are known. 

Cymbidium, sp. ? — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

The loose leaves accompanying flowers of a Cymbidium similar 
to 0. pubescens, Lindl., are so unlike those of any Cymbidium 
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that we suspect they do not belong to the same plant. They are 
thick, short, and complicate, and were evidently -distichously 
arranged. 

Geodoruin pallidum, I), Don; Lindt Gen • andSp. Or eh. p. 176 ; 
syn. Geodorum candidum, 'Wall ; FI Brit. Did. vi. ined.— 
Slum hills. 

Eastern India, Burma, Malacca, and Ceylon. 

Tanda cserulescens, Griffith ; Lindt Fol. Orel Vanda, p. 9 ; 
Dot. Mag. t. .5834 ; Ft Brit . Did. vi. ined. — Shan hills terai at 
3000 feet. 

Burma. 


1 




Epipactis, sp. n. P, alabastris lanatis sepalis petaliscpie latis. — 
Shan hills at 3500 feet. 

We hare not succeeded in matching this in the Kew Herbarium, 
and the specimen is insufficient for description. 

Habenaria geniculata, D. Don ; Lindt Gen . and Sp. Orel . 
p. 324 ; FI. Brit . Ind. vi. ined. — Shan hills at 4400 to 6000 
feet. 

Khasia hills. 

Habenaria rostrata, Wall; Lindt Gen. andSp. Orel. p. 325; 
Ft Brit. Ind . v. ined. — Shan hills at 4400 feet. 

Khasia and Tenasserim. 

Habenaria (§ Yerae) Mandersii, Colt et Memsl, n. sp. 

Tuhera non visa. Caulis simplex, erectile, 9-12 poll, altus, 
graciliusculus, per totum foliacens, glaber. Folia subearnosa, 
ovato-lanceolata, 1-2 poll, longa, acuta, amplexicaulia, canlem 


Spiranthes australis, Lindt ; Gen. and Sp. Orel. p. 464 .$ Wight , 
Ic. Ft Ind. Or. t. 1724; Ft Brit. Ind . vi. ined. — Shan hills 
plateau at 5000 feet. 

Afghanistan and India to Siberia, China, and Japan, and 
southward to Australia and New Zealand, and very closely allied 
to the European S. aestivalis. This is the most widely spread 
of any species of orchid; and the genus Spiranthes , section 
Fuspiranthes , has a wider geographical area than any other 
generic type of this natural order. 
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pins minusve appressa, glabra, Yenis inconspicuis. Flores 8-12 
conferti, bracteia foliaceis paullo longiores, cum calcare circiter 
15 lineas locgi ; sepala subcarnosa, lateralia leviter oblique ovata, 
obtusa, posticum galeatum ; petala teuuiora, e basi latiora 
anguste oblonga, obtusa, sepala sequantia; labellum angustum, 
integrum, sepala jequans, pro fronte oris calcaris processu parvo 
linguaeformi erecto instructum, calcare fere pollicari curvato 
basi iucrassato ; columna brevifcer apiculata ; stigmata 2, valde 
elongata, claviformia, borizontalia, infra antherarum loculos 
arete ' conniventia, minute papillosa, basi dente parvo erecto 
instrncta ; autberarum loculi in tubos angustos curvatos valde' 
elongati ; ovarium anguste 3-alatum. 

Shan hills at 4400 feet, JL. Mcinders, 

This resembles R . alata, Hook., a West-Indian species which 
bas two small lateral teetb to the labellum and a much shorter 
spur, and it seems to be quite alone among the Asiatic species 
with elongated stigmas and anther-cells in having a small entire 
labellum. 

Habenaria (§ Peristylus) monophylla, Coll, et JRemsl n. sp. 

Flanta graciliuscula, circiter pedalis, per totum fere pubes- 
cens, unifoiiata, infra folium paucivaginata, scapus infra flores 2- 
3-bracteatus. Folium crassiusculum, latum, scapum laxe in- 
volvens, marginibus late obtegentibus, obscure multinervium, vix 
aeutum, utrinque pubescens, minute ciliolatum. Flores sub- 
sessiies, absque ovario 4-5 lineas longi, densiuscule racemosi, 
bracteis pubescentibus ciiiolatis ovarium fere aequantibus ; sepala 
et petala similia, glabra, ovato-oblonga, obtusa, circiter 1\ lin. 
longa; labellum fere duplo longius, late trilobatum, deorsum 
valde attenuatum, supra pubernlum, radiato-venosum, lobis 
subsequalibus erosis, calcare puberulo sepalis dimidio longiore 
erassiusculo recurvo basi conspicue incrassato ,* columna parva, 
antherarum loculis non elongatis, stigmatibus parvis ; ovarium 
pubes'cens. 

Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

In floral structure this resembles several species, but the 
general hairiness of the plant, associated with the solitary leaf 
and small flowers with a broadly three-lobed lip, sufficiently 
characterize it. The Sikkim H. nnifolia has an undivided lip. 
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Satyrium nepalen.se, I). Don ; Wight, Ic. PL 1ml Or. t. 020 ; 
PL Brit. 1ml vi. inecL — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

"Widely spread in India and extending to Ceylon. 

Cypripedinm concolor, Bateman in Bot. Mag. t. 5513, var. 
Go&efroy^, Godefroy Lebmtf Orckidophile , t. 830 (species) ; 
Bot. Mag. t. 6876. — Meiktila, Prazer. 

Including C. niveum , Eeichb. f. (Bot. Mag. t. 5922) and 
O. hellatulum , Eeichb. f. (Lindenia, t. 149), as proposed by 
Yeiteh (Manual of Orchidaceous Plants, iv. p. 19), this species is 
found in Burma, Siam, and Cambodia. 


SciTAMIXEJE. 

Globba (§ Ceratanthera) subscaposa, Coll, et llemsl, n. sp. 

Cattles fascieulati, ereeti. cireifcer pedales, pilosuli, vaginati, 
lam inis 2-3 parvis tantum evolutis. Folia longe vaginata, supra 
vaginam sessilia, ovato-laneeolata, 0-18 lineas longa, acuta, 
utrinque primum plus minusve pilosula, supra glabrescentia, 
venis parallels numerosis crebris. Thyrsus laxus, brevifcer pe- 
dunculatus, erectus, pauciftorus, ramulis pedicellisque gracilibus 
puberulis, bracteis parvis, bracteolis minutis. Flores flavi, parvi, 
absque stamino longiuscule exserto vix 9 lineas longi; calycis 
lobi obovato-spathulati, apice rotundati simul apiculati; corolla? 
tubus filiformis, puberulus, calycem duplo exeedens; corolla? 
lobi lati, apice rotundati. 

Shan hills at 4000 to 5000 feet; common throughout the 
Southern Shan hills above 4000 feet. 

Easily distinguished from the few other known hardy species 
by its few small leaves, 

Zsempferia, sp. ?, folia earent. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Though unable to match this and the next, in the absence of 
leaves, we have not ventured to describe them. 

Curcuma, sp. — Shan hills plateau, here and there at 4000 
feet. 

HedycMum coronarium, Linn. : Bosh. FI Did . i. p. 11; 
Clarke's Begrint , p. 4. — Shan hills at 4400 feet, Manders . 

Widely spread in India, Ceylon, and Malaya. 
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Alpinia bracteata, Boxl. ; FI Ind . i. p. 63 ; Clarice's Reprint, 
p. 21. — Shan lulls at 4000 feet, Manders. 

Sikkim, Assam, and Burma. 

Ganna indica, Linn. ; Boxl. FI. Ind. p. 1 ; Clarice's Reprint , 
p. 1 . — Shan hills at 4000 feet, Manders . 

Tropical Asia, Africa, and Polynesia, often colonized, as well 
as in America. 

, H^modoeace.®. 

OpMopogon, sp., specimen imperfectum folia carent.—Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

iRLDEiE. 

Iris nepalensis, F > . Lon ; Balcer in Journ. Linn. Soc. xvi. 
p. 143 ; Sweet , Brit. FI. Card, series 2, 1. 11. Porma depauperata, 
3-4 poll. alta. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

North India from G-arkwal to Assam. 

There is little doubt that this is a starved-state of the species 
to which we have referred it. Like that, the leaves are thickly 
beset with very short purplish lines and dots. 

Amaryllide^. 

Hypoxis anrea, Lour.; Balcer in Journ. Linn. Soc . xvii. p. 108; 
syn. H. minor, L. Lon. — Shan hills at 4000 to 4500 feet. 

North India, Burma, Cochinchina, Java, China, Japan, and the 
Luchu Archipelago. 

Crinum defixum, Ker; Bot. Mag. t. 2208; Balcer in Card. 
Chron . n. s. xv. p. 786. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Bengal and South India. 

Crinum, n. sp. P, aff. C. Cumingii ; 13 ores imperfect! tantum 
adsunt.— Common in the dry forest about Pyambe in the plains 
of Upper Burma. A handsome and conspicuous plant with pink 
and white fragrant flowers, produced towards the close of the 
rainy season. 
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dioscgre.e. 

Bioscorea sativa, Linn. • Be nth. FI. Austral, vi. p. 461 ; syn. 
Helmia bulb if era, Ku nth, Enum, .PL v. p. 435; Wight, le. PL 
Lid. Or. t 878. — Shan States at 4400 feet, Manders. 

India, Malaya, and tropical Australia, often cultivated. 

The species of this genus are much in need of revision. 

Bioscorea dsemona, Boxb. P , FI. ImL iii. p. 805 : Clarice's Be - 
print, p. 729 ; Wight, Ic. PL Ind. Or. t. 811.— Shan hills* terai 
at 2000 feet ; only very young inflorescence. 

Widely spread in India and Malaya. 

Bioscorea deltoidea, Wall. ; Kunth, Enum. PI, v. p. 340,— 
Shan hills at 4000 feet, 

Afghanistan eastward to Burma and in South India. 

Bioscorea spinosa, Boxb.; Wall . Cat. n. 5103.— Shan hills at 
3000 to 4000 feet. 

India and Malaya. 

Bioscorea oppositifolia, Linn . ; Kunth , Enum, PL v. p. 390 ; 
Boxb. EL Ind, iii. p. 804; Clarke's Beprint, p. 729. — Meiktila. 

Widely spread in India and Malaya. 

Bioscorea, species indesf ripta P Folia siccitate nigrescentia, 
simplicla, papyraeea, late clrdata, acuminata, 7-9~mervia, subtus 
parce hispidula. Flores^ <$ tantum adsunt layissime spicati, 
spick graeillimis simplicibus folia excedentibus. 

Shan hills at 4000 feet, 

Liuacejb. 

Smilax lancesefolia, Boxb. ; EL Ind. iii. p, 792 ; Clarke's 
Beprint , p. 725. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Sikkim to Khasia. 

A second imperfect specimen with almost orbicular leaves 
may also belong to this species. 

Asparagus asiaticus, Linn . ? ; Baker in Bourn, hnn. Soc. xiv, 
p. 618. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

South India, tropical and South Africa. 
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Polygonatum Kingianum, Coll, et Hemsl., n. sp. (Plate XXI.) 

Hevba robusfca, seandens, 4-5-pedalis, undique glabra. Folia 
pseudo-verticillata, 3-6 aggregata, crassa, subrigida, lineari-lan- 
ceolata, cireiter 3-pollicaria, apice breviter cirrhifera, revoluta, 
subtus glauca, venis longitudinalibus crebris. Flores purpurei 
vel rosei, cireiter 9 lineas longi, in axiilis folioruin fascieulati, 
nutantes, pedicellis reenrvatis quam flores pauilo brevioribus; 
periantbium crassum, cylindricum, 5-ccstatum, lobis fere rectis 
obtusissimis ; stamina inelusa, supra medium tubi affixa, filamentis 
(pars- libera) brevissiinis glabris, antberis magnis sagittatis ; 
ovarium glabrum, stylo stamina sequante. 

Sban hills at 4000 feet. 

Characterized by short, thick leaves with prehensile tips and 
large bowers. F. sibiricum , Red., the only other species having 
prehensile leaves, is a much more slender plant with much 
smaller flowers. 

Named after Dr. G-. King, P.R.S., of the Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, who has taken much interest in the present collection, 
and greatly assisted in the determination of the plants. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XXL 

Portion of a plant of Volygonatum Kingianum, Coll, et Hemsl., natural size. 
Fig. 1, perianth, laid open ,* 2, pistil: both enlarged. 

Lilium nepalense, D. Don ; Baker in Journ. Linn Soc. xiv. 
p. 231 ; Flwes , Monogr. Lilium , t. 5, fig. A. — Koni, Shan hills, 
Boccall ; cult. Messrs. Low. 

Western and Central Himalaya. 

Lilium neilgherrense, Wight, Ic. FI. Ind. Or. tt. 2031-32 ; 
Baker in Journ . Linn. Soc. xiv. p. 230 ; Fltves, Monogr . Lilium , 
t. 6. — Koni, Shan hills, Boxall ; cult. Messrs. Low. 

Mountains of Southern India. 

Lilium Bakerianum, Coll, et Hemsl., n. sp. (Plate XXII.) 

Caules (specimen unicum siccum tantum visum) crassiusculi, 
teretes, puberuli, 3-4 ped. alti, biflori. Folia alterna, crassiuscula, 
suberecta, fere linearia, bipollicaria, utrinque attenuata, sub- 
acuta, utrinque prtecipue secus costam marginemque minute 
lepidota, venis obsoletis. Flores albi, erecti, longe pedunculati, 
eampanulati, cireiter 4 poll, longi et lati ; periantbii segmenta in- 
sequalia, eontigua, ut videtur leviter recurva, basi lata, maculata. 
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intus extusque nuda, exteriora anguste laneeolata, longe acumi- 
nata, interiora latiora, oblanceolata, apice rotundata simul abrupte 
minuteque acuminata, margine furfuraceo-pulverulenta ; stamina 
quam perianthium fere dimidio breviora, stylo trieute longiore. 

Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

"We have much, pleasure in naming this Lily after J. G. Baker, 
F.B.S., whose labours on the petaloid monocots have so greatly 
facilitated the work of those who have followed him. It is inter- 
mediate in character between Z. damricmn , Gawd., and Z. japo* 
nieum , Tlmnb., and is remarkable for the short genitalia. * 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XXII. 

Lilium Baker iamm, Coll, et Items!., natural size. 

Fig. 1, tip of perianth-segment, enlarged. 

Disporum calcaratum, D. Don ; Baker in Jour n, Linn. Soc. 
xiv. p. 588. — Shan hills plateau at 4000 feet. 

North India. 

Disporum latipetalum, Coll, et Hem si., n. sp. 

Species D. calcarato valde aflinis, differt caule simpliei (an 
semper ?) foliis multinerviis, floribus majoribus perianthii seg- 
ments obo vato-spathulatis glabris, filamentia puiverulentis nee 
puberulis, stylo breviter trifido. 

Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Paris polyphylla, Smith ; Kunth, JEnum . PL v. p. 118. — Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

North India from Garhwal eastward into Central China. 

PONTEDERIACEJE. 

Monochoria vaginalis, Presl, var.j Sol ms in DC. Monogr. 
Phanerog . iv. p. 524. — Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

India, Ceylon, Malaya, China, and Mandshuria ; also in tropical 
Africa. 

COMMELINACEJE. 

(Named by C. B. Clarke, F.E.S.) 

Commelina nudiflora, Linn, j Clarke in DC. Monogr . Plai- 
ner og. iii. p. 144. — Shan hills at 4000 feet, Handers. 

Almost cosmopolitan in warm countries. 
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Scap i fl0rum ’ m 3^ *• Ini. Or. t. 2073 ; CWfe 

w lu ,T *** ton ^ i5i - p- 200. — Slian hills at 3000 feet. 
•North and South India and Tenasseritn. 

Aneilema giganteum, B. Br. ; Clarice in DC. Monoar. Pla- 
nerog. m. p. 212.— Shau hills at 4400 feet, Handers. 

India, Malaya, tropical Australia, and Africa. 

-,. C f“°! iS bartat , a ’ ■ D - 1)071 i Glarke Monogr. Phanerog. 

in. p. 248.— Shan hills at 4000 feet, Manders. 

North India and South China. 

Alismacead. 

ii; AHS “ a ^ antag °; Linn -> MioMi *» BO. Monogr. Phanerog. 
in. p. 32. — Shun hills at 5000 feet. 3 

All round the northern hemisphere and in Australia. 

J^AIABACEiE. 

Potamogeton natans, Linn. , yar.? ; Kunth, Enum. Plant, iii. 
p. Yii.— bhan hills plateau at 4000 feet. 

AuftraltT* 18 &Und a11 r ° UUd the northern hem ispliere and in 
EeIOCAELEuE. 

Eriocaulon quinquangulare, Willi. , syn. Leucocephala grand- 
Enoli a. Boxh. JTl Tnd iii fii 9 . > t> . , l rt 

hills at 4000 feet. ’ P ' 6<M '- Shai1 

India, Malaya, China, and Australia. 

Cypeeaceas. 

(Named by C. B. Clarke, E.R.S.) 

2000 1( lS ariS afflata ’ & ' teUd " ° yper ' P ' 76 — Shan hills terai at 
India, Malaya, China, and Japan. 

Eimbristyhs globulosa, Kunth, Emm. PL ii. p. 231 -Shan 
hills terai at 2000 feet. F 11 

India and China. 

^ p- 

Eastern India and China, 
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Fimbristylls rigidula, Fees ; Wight , Owtfrtf. Ind. But. p. 90. 
— Shan hills at 5000 feet. 

Eastern India and China. 

Eimbristylis monostachya, Hassle, ; Steiul Qgper. p. 107.— 
Meiktila. 

. Nearly all over the tropics. 

Carex phacota, Sprang., fi. minor; Wight, Cant rib . Ind, Hoi. 
P* 126; Boott, Carices , i. p. 63, t. 168. — Shan hills at 5000 feet. 
North and South India and Ceylon. 

Geaminejs : Banka cere. 

Paspalmn scrobiculatum, Linn. ; Boxb. FI Ind . i. p. 278 . 
Clarice's Beprint, p. 93. — Shan hills at 4000 feet, Menders, 
Tropical and subtropical Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

A glabrous and a very hairy variety were collected. 

Paspalmn brevifolium, Fluegge ; Bentli, FI Austral vii. p, 461. 
— Shan hills at 4000 feet, Man tiers. 

Tropical and subtropical Asia and Australia. 

Paspalum concinnum, Steud.; syn. P. Eoyleanum, Fees ; 
Thicaites, Fnum . BL Zegl. p. 358.— Meiktila and Shan hills at 
4000 feet, Manders . 

India and Ceylon, widely spread. 

Eriockloa ammlata, Kunth ; Benth. FI. Austral vii. p. 463. — 
Meiktila. 

Tropical and subtropical Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

Panieum repens, Linn. ; Boxb. FI. Ind . i. p. 299 ; Clarke's 
Beprint , p. 101. — Meiktila. 

Widely spread on the coasts of the Mediterranean, Asia, 
Australia, and eastern South America. 

Panieum paludosum, Boxb. FI Ind. i. p. 307 ; Clarke's Be- 
print , p. 103. — Shan hills at 4000 feet, Manders, 

Throughout India. 

Panieum semialatum, 11. Br . ,* Benth FI Austral vii. p. 472 ; 
Thwaites , Fnum. PI Zegl. p. 358. — Shan hills at 5000 feet. 
Almost all over tropical Asia and Australia. 

Panieum flavidum, Betz. ; Boxb. FI Ind. i. p. 293 ; Clarke's 
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Reprint, p. 98 ; Rentk. FI. Austral vii. p. 474.— Meiktila and 
Shan hills at 4000 feet, Handers. 

Tropical and subtropical Asia and Australia. 

Panicum cimicinum, Retz.; Roxb.Fl Lid. i.p. 291; Clarkes 
Reprint, p. 98. — Meiktila. 

India and Ceylon. 

Panicnm Colormm, Linn . ; Roxb. FI Lid, i. p. 296 ; Clarke's 
Reprint, p. 98.— Meiktila. 

Generally spread in the tropics of the Old World and also in 
America. 

Panicum prostration, Lam. ; Rentk . FI. Austral, vii. p. 476; 
TkwaiUs, Fnum. Rl Zeyl, p. 358. — Meiktila. 

Asia, Africa, Australia, and the West Indies. 

Panicum psilopodium, Trinius ; Kunth, Fnum. RL i. p. 100 ; 
Tinea ties, Fnum. Rl. Zeyl. p. 360. — Meiktila. 

India, Malaya, and Ceylon. 

Panicnm radicans, Retz. ; Kunth, Fnum. Rl. i. p. 126.— Shan 
hills at 4000 feet. 

India, Malaya, and China. 

Panicnm plicatnm, Roxb. FI, Ind. i. p. 311 ; Clarke's Reprint, 
p. 104. — Shan hills at 4000 feet, Handers. 

Tropical and subtropical Asia and Africa. 

Panicnm sanguinale, Linn. ; Rood. FI. Ind, i. p. 315 ; Clarice's 
Reprint, p. 106 (sub Hilio).— Shan hills at 4000 feet, Handers. 

In nearly all warm countries. 

Panicnm ciliare, Retz. ; Roxb. FI. Ind. i. p. 290; Clarke's 
Reprint , p. 97. — Meiktila, 

A variety of the preceding, and also widely spread. 

Panicnm Crus-galli, Linn. ; Rentk. FI Austral vii. p. 479 . 
Tk unites, Fnum. Rl Zeyl, p. 359.— Meiktila, and Shan hills at 
4000 feet, several varieties, Handers. 

ery widely diffused in tropical and subtropical regions, though 
often only as a colonist. 

Setaria glauca, Reaui% ; Rentk . FI Austral vii. p.492; Roxb. 
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j^X Ind, i. p. 284 ; Clarke's Reprint, p. 95 (sub Panico). — Meiktila 
aud Shan hills at various elevations, Manders. 

Almost universally spread in tropical and subtropical countries. 

Setaria verticillata, Beam . ; Benth. FI Austral vii. p. 494 ; 
Roxb. FI Ind. i. p. 801 ; Clarke's Reprint , p. 101 (sub Panico ). — 
Meiktila and Shan hills at 4000 feet, Manders. 

Widely spread ; but, like the last, often existing only as a 
colonist. 

Setaria italica, Beane. ; Roxb. Ft, Ind . i. p. 802 ; Clarke's 
Reprint , p. 108 (sub Panieo).— Shan hills at 4000 feet, Handers. 

Commonly cultivated, and now widely spread in a wild state. 

Pennisetum japonicum, Trinius ; Kiinth, Fnum. PI i. p. 159 
(sub Gymnothrice ). — Shan hills at 4000 feet, Handers. 

China aud Japan, but not previously found so far westward, we 
believe. 

Coix gigantea, Kandy; Roxb. FI Ind. ill p. 570; Clarke's 
Reprint, p. 050. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Eastern and Southern India and the Malay peninsula. 

Polytoca bracteata, R. Br. ; Benn. PI. Jar. Bar. p. 20, t. 5 ; 
syn. Coix heteroelita, Roxb . FI. Ind. iii. p. 572 ; Clarke's Reprint, 
p, 050. — Shan hills at 4000 feet, Manders. 

Eastern India and Malaya. 

Polytoca Wallichiana, Benth., Journ . Linn, Soc. xix. p. 52.— 
Shan hills terai at 2000 feet. 

Burma and Tenas^erim. 

CMonachne Wigktii, Munro ex Benth. et Hook, f Gen. PL 
iii. p. 1118 ; syn. Tripsacum semiteivs, Wall. — Shan hills at 
8000 feet. 

South India and Burma. 

Arundinella Wallicliii, Ffees; Steud, Gram. p. 114.— Shan hills 
at 4000 feet, Manders . 

Widely spread in India. 

Arundinella setosa, Trin. ; Steud. Gram . p. 114.— Shan hills at 
4000 feet, Manders. 

Widely spread in India* 
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Tragus racemosus, Desf . ; syn. Lappago raeemosa, Willd ., 
Bentlu FI. Austral . vii. p. 506, et L, biflora, Boxb. FI. Ind . i. 
p. 28 1. — Meiktila. 

Very widely diffused in tropical and temperate regions of both 
hemispheres, 

Perotis latifolia, Ait . ; Boxb. FI. Ind. i. p. 233 ; Clarice's 
Reprint , p. 78. — Meiktila. 

Asia, Africa, and Australia, if F. E. Br., be the same. 

# Imperata arundinacea, Cgr. ; JBenth. FI. Austral, vii. p. 536 
svn. Saccbarum cyliadricum, linn. \ Boxb. FI. Ind . i. p. 234 
Clarke's Reprint , p. 78. — Meiktila. 

Widely spread in the tropical and subtropical regions of the 
Old World ; and also found in South America. 

Saccbarum spontaneum, linn . ; Boxb. FI. Ind . i. p. 235 * 
Clarke's Beprint , p. 79. — Meiktila. 

Tropical and subtropical Africa, Asia, and Polynesia. 

Saccbarum Harenga, JSfees , ex Steud. Gram. p. 411. — Shan hills 
at 3000 feet. 

India and China. 

Pollinia argentea, Trinius ; Hackel in DC. Monogr . Fhanerog. 
vi. p. 162 ; syn. Audropogon tristachyus, Boxb. FI. Ind. i. p. 256 j 
Clarke's Beprint , p. 86. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

India, Malaya, Ceylon, and North-east Australia. 

Pollinia grata, Hackel in DC. Monogr. Fhanerog. vi. p. 175. 
— Popah district, Upper Burma. 

India, Malaya, and China. 

Pogonatherum saccharoideum, JBeauv . ; Hackel in DC. Monogr. 
Fhanerog. vi. p. 192 ; syn. Audropogon monandrns, Boxb . FI. 
Ind. i. p. 260 ; Clarke's Beprint , p. 87. — Shan hills plateau. 

India, Ceylon, Malaya, China, Japan, and Polynesia. 

Artbraxon ciliaris, Beauv . ; Hackel in DC. Monogr. Fhanerog. 
vi. p. 354. — Shan bills at 4000 feet. 

Tropical and temperate regions in Asia, Africa, and Australia. 


* The Andropogoneai were determined by Mr. 0. B. Clarke, F.B.S, ^ 
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Eottboellia exaltata, Linn . f. : Ilaekel in DC. Monogr . Pha- 
n e-nog. vi. p. 293; Poxb. FL Inch i. p. 354; Clarke's Reprint, 
p. 119. — Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Tropical Asia and Africa and in the West Indies. 

OpMurus perforate, Trinius ; Haded in DC. Monogr . Pha- 
nerog. vi. p. 319 ; syn. Eottboellia perforata, Poxb. FL Ind. i. 
p. 356 ; Clarke's Reprint, p. 119. — Meiktila. 

India, Ceylon, and Malaya. 

■ 

Ophiurus corymbosus, Gartner ; Ilaekel in DC. Monogr. 
Phanerog. vi. p. 317 ; syn. Eottboellia corymbosa, Linn . ; Poxb. 
FL Ind. i. p. 355 ; Clarke's Reprint , p. 119. — Shan hills at 4000 
feet, Manders . 

India, Malaya, and North-east Australia. 

Ratzebnrghia pulclierrima, Kunth ; Ilaekel in DO. Monogr. 
Phanerog. vi. p. 321 ; syn. Eottboellia pulehella, Wall., et Aiki- 
nia elegans, Wall. PI. As. Par. t. 273. — Meiktila. 

Burma. 

Much finer specimens than the original ones upon which the 
genus was founded. 

Manisuris granularis, Linn.f . ; Hackel in DC. Monogr. Pha- 
nerog. vi. p. 314; Poxb. FI. Ind. i. p. 352; Clarke's Reprint, 
p. 118. — Shan hills at 4000 feet, Manders. 

Tropical and subtropical regions of both hemispheres. 

Ischsemum laxum, P. Br . ; Ilaekel in DC. Monogr. Phanerog . 
vi. p. 243. — Meiktila. 

Tropical Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

Ischsemum angnstifolium, Ilaekel in DC. Monogr. Phanerog. 
vi. p. 241; syn, Andropogon binatus, Betz. ; Poxb. FL Ind. i. 
p. 255 ; Clarke's Reprint , p. 85. — Meiktila. 

North-west India to China, Japan, and the Philippine islands. 

Ischsemum rugosum, Salisb . ; Ilaekel in DC. Monogr . Phanerog , 
vi. p. 206. — Shan hills at 4000 feet, Manders. 

India,- Malaya, and China, 
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Andropogon contortus, Linn . ; Rachel in LG. Monogr . Pha- 
nerog. vi. p. 585 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. i. p. 253 ; Clarke's Reprint, 
p. 85. — Shan hills at 4000 feet, Manders. 

Tropical and subtropical regions throughout the world. 

Andropogon gangeticns, Rachel in DO. Monogr. Phanerog. vi. 
p. 539. — Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

North and Central India. 

Andropogon foveolatus,ZW. ; Rachel in DC. Monogr. Phanerog. 
vi. p. 402 ; syn. Andropogon striatus, Roxb. FL Lid. i. p. 261 ; 
Clarke's Reprint , p. 87. — Meiktila. 

Canary islands, tropical and subtropical Af rica to the Mauritius 
and India, 

Andropogon Trinii, Stead , ; Rachel in DC. Monogr . Phanerog . 
vi. p. 558 ; syn. Chrysopogon serrulatus, Trin . — Meiktila. 

Afghanistan to Ceylon and Eurma, and in South Africa. 

Andropogon Nardus, Linn . ; Rachel in DC. Monogr. Phanerog. 
vi. p. 601 ; syn. A. Schoenanthus, Roxb . Fl. Ind. i. p. 274 ; 
Clarke's Reprint , p. 92. — Meiktila. 

India, Ceylon, Malaya, China, New Caledonia, South Africa, 
South America, and the West Indies. 

Andropogon montanns, Roxb. Fl. Ind. i. p. 267 ; Clarke's 
Reprint , p. 90; Rachel in DC. Monogr. Phanerog. vi. p. 90. — 
Popah hill at 5000 feet. 

North-west India to South China. 

Andropogon Sorghum, Prot. ; Rachel in DC. Monogr. Phanerog . 
vi. p. 500; Roxb . Fl. Ind . i. p, 269 ; Clarke' s Reprint, p. 90; syn. 
A. laxus, Roxb. Fl. Ind . i, p. 271 ; Clarke's Reprint , p. 91, teste 
Rachel . — Popah district. 

Mediterranean region, India, Ceylon, China, Malaya, Africa, 
America, and Polynesia ; often cultivated. 

Andropogon pertusus, Willd . ; Rachel in DC. Monogr. Pha- 
nerog. vi. p. 479 ; Roxb. FL Ind . i. p. 258 ; Clarke's Reprint , p. 87. 
— Meiktila. 

Asia, Africa, and Australia. 
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Themeda Porskalii, Mack el in DC. Momgr . Phanerog. vi. 
p. 659; syn. Anthistiria eiliata, Boxb., et A. polystachya, Boxb. 
PL Did. pp. 247 et 248 ; Clarke's Reprint , p. 83. — Meiktila. 

Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

Themeda eiliata, Made el in DO* Monogr. Phanerog. vi. p. 664 ; 
syn. Antliistiria scaudens, Boxb. PL Did. i. p. 248 ; Clarke's 
Beprinty p. 83. — Shan Mils at 4000 feet, 

North and South India and Masearene islands. Also from 
South Africa, hut perhaps originally introduced. » 

G-ramlneje : Poacece. 

Aristida Cumingiana, Trin. et Bupr. ; Steud . Gram. p. 140. — 
Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

Eastern India, China, and Eastern Africa. 

Aristida Hystrix, Linn. ; Boxb. PL Did. i. p. 350 ; Clarke's 
Beprinty p. 118. — Meiktila. 

Widely spread in India, and also found in Mauritius. 

Aristida Adscensionis, Linn . ; Kunth , Enum. PL 1. p. 190.— 
Meiktila. 

Atlantic islands, Africa, Masearene islands, Arabia, Persia, 
and India. 

Sporobolus coromaiideliamis, Kunth , Emm. PI. i. p. 213 ; syn. 
8. eommutatus, Kunth. — Meiktila, 

Widely spread in India. 

A beautiful variety was collected having narrow, bright brown 
panicles of great symmetry. 

Sporobolus indicus, B. Dr. ; Kunth , Enum. PL i. p. 212 ; JBenth. 
PL Austral, vii. p. 622 ; syn. S. elongatus, B. Br et Yilfa 
elongaia, Trin. — Shan hills at 4000 feet, Manders . 

Tropical and subtropical Asia, Africa, Australia, and America. 

Cynodon Pactylon, Pers. ; Kunth , Enum . PI. i. p, 259 ; syn. 
Panicum Dactylon, Linn. ; Boxb . PL Did . i. p. 2S9 ; Clarke's 
Beprinty p. 97. — Meiktila. 

Now generally spread in warm countries, but often only as a 
colonist. 
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Enteropogon, sp., an J?. melicoidei , Tar. ? foliis pilis longis tenu- 
issimis vestitis. — Meiktila. 

The specimen is too young for satisfactory determination. M 
melicoides , JSTees, inhabits Ceylon and South India. 

Chloris barbata, Swartz ; Roxb. FI. f Ind. i. p. 329; Clarice's 
Reprint , p. 111. — Meiktila. 

Very widely spread in tropical regions. 

Chloris digitata, Stead,; syn. Melica digitata, ,FZ. IhJ. 

i. p. 326 ; Clarices Reprint , p. 110. — Meiktila. 

India, Ceylon, and Malaya. 

Eleusine indica, Gcerin . : Roxb. FI. Ind. i. p. 345; Clarice's 
Reprint, p. 116. — Meiktila, and Shan hills at 4000 feet, Manders . 
Tropical and subtropical regions of both hemispheres. 

Eleusine asgyptiaca, Rers.; Rood. FI. Ind. i. p. 344; Clarice's 
Reprint , p. 116. — Meiktila. 

Throughout the tropics and extending into subtropical regions. 

* Pappophorum elegans, Wees ; Steud. Gram. p. 199. — Meiktila. 
South India and Burma. 

Phragmites communis, Trin. ; Kunth , Enuni. FI. i. p. 251. — 
Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

Eragrostis Brownii, Wees ; Benth. FI. Austral, vii. p. 646. — 
Shan hills at 4400 feet, Manders. 

India, Ceylon, Malaya, and Australia. 

Eragrostis cylindrica, Steud . Gram . p. 267 ; syn.JPoa cylindrical, 
Roxb. FI. Ind . i. p. 333 ; Clarice's Reprint , p. 11 2,— Meiktila. 
India. 

Eragrostis unioloides, Wees ; Steud. Gram . p. 264. — Shan hills 
at 4000 feet. 

Widely spread in tropical Asia. 

Eragrostis nigra, Wees; Steud. Gram. p. 267; Benth. FI. 
Austral, vii. p. 648.— Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

India, Malaya, and Australia. 
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Eragrostis pilosa, Beauv. ■ Benth. El. Austral. vii. p. 045 - 

Meiktila. 1 

Very widely diffused in tropical and subtropical countries. 

, v Era^i-ostis zeylanica, Flees; Thwaites, Enum, PI. Zeyl, p. 373 • 
Steud. Gram. p. 265.— Shan hills at 4009 feet, Handers. 

India, Ceylon, Malaya, and China. 

Eragrostis plumosa, Betz. ; Steud. Gram. p. 205.-Sl.au hills 
at 4000 feet. * 

India, Malaya, China, and tropical Africa. 

Eragrostis megastachya, Link-, Kunth, Enum. PI. i. p 333. 
Thwaites, Enum. PI. Zeyl. p. 373.-Meiktila and Shan hills at 
4000 feet, Manders. 

South of Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

Eragrostis cynosuroides, Betz. ■ Steud. Gram. p. 264- svn 
Poa cynosuroides, Linn. ■ Boxb. El. Jnd. i. p. 333 ■ Clarke's 
Beprint, p. 112. — Meiktila. 

Widely spread in Asia and Africa. 

Eragrostis bifaria, Wight etArnott; Thwaites, Enum. PL Zeyl. 
p. 373 ; syn. Poa bifaria, Vahl ; Boxb. FI. 2nd. i. p. 331 ; Clarke's 
Beprint, p. Ill— Meiktila. 

Throughout India and Ceylon. 

Eragrostis viscosa, Trin . ; Kunth, Enum. PI. i. p. 333 ; syll . 
Poa viscosa, Betz . : Boxb. El. 2nd, i. p. 336 ; Clarke’s Beprint, 
p. 113. A ar. panieula ampla glumis lougissime ciliatis simul dorso 
setosis. — Upper Burma. 

The typical plant inhabits South India and Ceylon. 

Dendrocalamus strictus, Nees ; Forest El, Burma, ii. p. 558.— 
Shan States, Aplin. 

Generally spread in India and Burma southward to Singapore 
and Java. 
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150 PLANTS FROM UPPER BURMA AND THE SHAN STATES. 


Ejlices. 

(By J. G-. Baker, B.lt.S.) 

Adiantum Capillus-Veneris, Linn . ; Hooker et Baker, Synop. 
Ml. p. 123. — Shan hills at 3500 feet, Handers. 

Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Polynesia. 

Polypodium (§ Nipkobolus) fissum, Baker; Hooker et Baker, 
Synop. Ml. p. 351— Shan hills at 3000 feet. 

India/Malaya, China,' and Africa. 

Pteris aquilina, Linn. ; Hooker et Baker, Synop. Ml. p. 162. — 
Shan hills, abundant on the grassy plateaux, Aplin. 

Almost everywhere in temperate regions. 


Equisetaceje. 

Equisetum dehile, lioxb. ; Ml. Ind., Clarke's Beprint, p. 745. 
—Shan hills at 4000 feet. 

India, Malaya, China, Polynesia, Africa. 
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OK THE VASCULAR SYSTEMS OP FLORAL ORGANS. 


On the Vascular Systems of Floral Organs, and their Importance 
in the Interpretation of the Morphology of Flowers. By 
Bev. Prof. Gk Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c. „ . 

[Read 7th March, 1889.] 

(Plates XXIlI.-XXXn.) 

Introduction. ..,4 7 

The study of the morphology of flowers is tolerably co mplete 
as it forms the basis of Systematic Botany. To understand their 
structure, however, when it is obscure in the fully developed 
state, as is not infrequently the case, the development of the 
floral organs must be traced. Payer’s 4 Organogenic Vegdtale 
comparee,’ without being an absolutely exhaustive treatise, 
nevertheless goes far towards supplying very nearly all that is 
needed in this direction. The third and final investigation, how- 
ever, seems yet to be done — namely, a research into the origin 
and distribution of the vascular cords within the floral axis, with 
the view of discovering how the various members of the floral 
whorls are supplied with them. 

The importance of this line of research lies in the fact that the 
origin, position, and union, when it occurs, of every organ are hound 
to the particular cord or “trace” in the axis which subsequently 
enters it. No visibly appreciable differences are to be detected 
between the traces of a sepal, a petal, a stamen, or a carpel. 
They may, or may not, vary somewhat in size, but nothing of the 
nature of differential characters can he relied upon. They all 
consist of the same two elements — spiral vessels or tracheae, 
representing xylem, and sieve-tubes or soft bast, constituting 
the phloem. A difference in the amount of these two elements, 
and especially in their arrangement in the cord, supplies some 
features of importance — more particularly one which Ph. van 
Tieghem recognized but applied somewhat too rigorously, as it 
seems to me. In his investigations upon the anatomy of the 
pistil*, which were specially directed to ascertain how far the axis 
entered into the structure of that organ, he regarded a circle of 


* * Rechercbes sur la Structure du Pistil/ 1868, To the later edition of which 
he added * 1/ Anatomic Compared de la Fleur,’ 1871. See also “ Structure et JD6ve- 
loppement du Fruit,” par M. C. Cave, Ann. des Sci. Nat. b e ser. x. p, 123. 
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vascular cords which have their trachea, on the inner side, i. e. 
facing the medulla, and the phloem on the outside of it, i. e. 
facing the cortex, as indicating an axis ; but when the circle is 
broken up and these two elements of the cords are altered or 
reversed in position, as they often are in the placentas of a carpel, 
he then pronounced them to be “ foliar.” This latter condition, I 
think, is undoubtedly true ; but he does not, however, appear to 
have noticed that they are very far from being absolute distinc- 
tions., Thus, in his figure of the anatomy of Campanula medium 
(np. cit. pi. 12. figs. 60, 70) there is an apparently truly axial 
cylinder; but the bases of the ovary-cells are present; and in 
fig.^ 72 the cords facing the septa constitute an “ axial ” ring 
while those facing the placenta have the trachea, reversed A "a in 
in bis figure of Balsam (pi. 10. fig. 34) there are five chords 
oriented and symmetrically arranged in a circle as if axial, but 
tlie dorsal cords of the carpels are already differentiated. Now 
this latter condition of things is not at all infrequent If the 
reader wiU turn to my figures as follows -.-Reseda (rx. 5- PI 
XXIV.), Dianthus (x. 8 ; PI. XXIV.). Silene (xi. 7 ; PI XXV ) 
Sedum (xxvii. 4; PI. XXVIII.), Azalea (xli.6; PI. XXIX V 
VipitaUs (air. 7 ; PI. XXX.), it will be seen that the cords are 
still arranged more or less accurately as if axial ; but they are 
nevertheless carpellary, as the distinction between the dorsal and 
piaeentary cords is already pronounced 

With reference to the' relative positions of the trachea, and 
phloem, it is an extremely common occurrence for the medullary 
and other cords tohave the trachea either accurately localized in 

irr^ukri 6 C} \ 10 f er f, phhSm ’ asin P ™»ula, or else scattered 
irregularly through xt. I have no hesitation in saying that these 

latter arrangements are the predominating ones in all floral 
.tactae. Moreover, the ™,hode of cba„ g , of of it 

raehea of a cord from an internal to a central or external 
position are not always the same, as I shall explain later on. 

Of this kind of research I am only acquainted with M. Ph. 
If T-^ems work as being anything approaching a general 
consideration of the subject, with the sole exception of the 
order Orchdea; for this has been somewhat specially treated 

* F ° ra further discussion on the orientation of cords &c I would refer 

fc W Oritf, of Hml two™,',!,,, si* 



by several observers Moreover, with regard to Vau Tieghem’s 
work, it is more especially the pistil to which he paid attention, 
at least in his first paper ; though he subsequently treated of 
the anatomical details of the other organs of several flowers. 

The present contribution does not pretend to be exhaustive, 
but is an endeavour to open up a comparatively new field of obser- 
vation ; fori am convinced that it will enable us to advance some 
way nearer to the solution of several morphological problems, if 
it do not actually solve the difficulties which have beset the inves- 
tigations of floral structures. 


Peduncles, and Pedicels. 

Before treating of flowers, some remarks may be made on the 
axes of inflorescences. The anatomical details observable in them 
contain several points of interest. Thus, while one is accustomed 
to recognize a single and symmetrical circle of cords round a 
central medulla as characteristic of exogens, and an irregular 
distribution as the peculiar feature of endogens, pedicels reveal 
the fact that these arrangements can be reversed, and that the 
exogenous type is frequently to be found in endogens and vice 
versa . Tims, many pedicels of Endogens with six leaves to their 
perianths have six cords as symmetrical in position as those of 
Exogens. On the other hand, some exogenous plants may closely 
resemble certain endogenous ones in the arrangement of their 
cords. Thus, Anemone (it. 1 ; PI. XXIII.) has a double circle 
of cords surrounding a lacuna in the medulla exactly like the 
peduncle of a Daffodil ; while the pedicel of the Apple (xxiv. 1 ; 
Pi. XXVII.) closely resembles an ordinary endogenous stem. 

Another point of resemblance lies in the supportive tissues, 
namely, in the prevalence of pericyeular sclerenchyma forming a 
cylinder outside the cords. The eudoderm is not often distin^ 
guishable, though its position may be occasionally presumed from 
the localization of starch, and is recognizable in some orders, as 
the Caryophyllece , and in Lonicera &>c. If a flower be pendulous, 
it is usually because the pedicel is more or less deficient in this 
supportive tissue where the flower-stalk bends. The stiff* wiry 


* See u On the Floral Conformation of the Genus Gypripedium* by Dr. M. 
T, Masters, Journ. Linn. Soc. vol. xxii, p. 402; also Prof. E. Pteer’a ‘ Mor- 
phologische StucTien iib. d. Orcludeenbliithe,’ Heidelberg, 1886. 
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character of many, otherwise slender stalhs, as of Ixia. , Pinks, &c., 
is attributable to the presence of this structure. In some cases 
collenehyma answers the purpose, as in Cyclamen-, and the 
curious way in which the peduncles of this flower collapse when, 
fertilization has not been effected is a consequence of the with- 
holding of fluid ; whereas in Ixia, if the flower be dead, the 
sclerenchymatous cylinder of the peduncle is sufficient to enable 
it to remain nearly as rigid as before. 

Another distinctive feature between the two classes resides in the 
way the pedicels are formed in an umbel from a common peduncle. 
This is well seen by comparing Eibes (xxv. 1-3 ; PI. XXVIII.) or 
Primula (xiix. 1-5; PI. XXXI.) with Narcissus Tazetta (rvir. 
1 f ; ^1* XXXII.). In the former, a portion of the fibro-yascular 
cylinder of the peduncle bulges out like a loop or horseshoe, as 
seen in a transverse section. The outermost cord or cords sepa- 
rate off and supply the bract, leaving two crescent-like portions, 
their concavities facing each other. These close up and form a 
small cylinder for the future pedicel which will issue from the 
axil of the bract. In some cases, if the peduncle contain a few 
isolated cords, and not a completely connected cylinder, the 
tracheae of each of the isolated cords multiply by chorisis, spread 
out like a fan, until, by repeated division, the outer ones meet, 
and then collectively form a cylinder of themselves. This now 
supplies the pedicel. Other cords pass out and supply the bracts, 
buck a method obtains in JSrodiinn cicutarium (xvi. 1—3 ; PI 
XXVI.) ; and finds a parallel, in the way the stamens are supplied 
with a central cord, in Euphorbia (in. 4-5 ; Pi. XXXI.). 

In Endogens the peduncle, e. g. of Narcissus Tazetta (lvii. 1-7; 
PI. XXXII.), contains a circle of large cords embedded in loose 
parenchyma which has generally a lacuna in the centre. There is 
usually a circumferential series of smaller cords irregularly dis- 
posed. On reaching the solid node, the cords all follow oblique 
directions, and branch in an extraordinarily confused manner. 
They then gradually rearrange themselves into groups of variable 
numbers, such as five or six, or even so few as three if the pedicels 
are of small diameter. The fundamental tissue being at first 
uniform throughout, gradually becomes marked out into islets, 
which separate themselves by developing epidermides. Thence* 
the petioles, often angular in section from their origin are 
perfectly formed. 
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Passage from Pedicels to the Floral Eeceptaclk. 

Some peduncles and pedicels Lave just as many cords as there 
are leaves to the perianth for considerable distances downwards. 
It is, however, more often the case that the number does not 
accurately coincide with them, there being one or two more or 
less than the right number. These differences are immaterial ; 
for if there be too few, one or two will divide, and so complete 
the required number as they approach the calyx ; or, as is more 
generally the case, they nil begin to increase by repeated ’radial 
chorisis till a complete cylinder is formed, if it have not already 
existed throughout the peduncle or pedicel. 

Then, if the sepals have not a particularly broad base for their 
insertion, one cord is given off to each sepal, and, having entered 
it, divides into three or more, and may ramify in various degrees. 
In other eases, as the Buttercup, Foxglove, &c., about five or 
six cords are given Gff to each sepal ; so that the ring (as seen in 
a transverse section) is not divided so observably into definite 
and prominent groups of cords. The broken ring now tends to 
or quite closes up, and prepares for a new whorl. Here, however, 
differences occur. In Ranunculus and its allies (PL XXIII.) 
repeated lateral, i. e. radial, chorisis takes place, and small isolated 
cords are sent off to the stamens and carpels. In other cases, 
where the stamens are epipetalous, the sepaline and petaline 
cords divide by tangential chorisis * ; or it may be very irre- 
gularly, and so supply cords for the stamens which thence stand 
superposed to them, as in Lychnis . 

In this way, for example, do the original cords of the five pri- 
mary “ emergences ” which develop into the andrcecium of the 
Hollyhock branch by radial and tangential chorisis, and so give 
rise to a multifold cluster of filaments and anthers in a normal 
flower (cf. Malm , xni. ; PL XXV.). 

In ordinary flowers each whorl has its own proper function : 
but since their cords are all fundamentally alike when axial, it is 


* I use the words “ radial ” and “ tangential ” as applied to chorisis in senses 
opposite to those of Ph. van Tieghem, respectively ; for he applies the words as 
indicating the' 'results, • not the processes* Thus, if two organs are superposed 
and originate by chorisis from a common cord, he would call the chorisis radial y 
because the resulting organs stand on the same radius. I call such chorisis 
tangential : for it conveys the idea of a section of the cord made parallel to the 
tangent 



uut anogetner in accordance with the principles 
of Evolution, that the organs which receive them should be able 
to interchange their functions. This possibility becomes very 
apparent in all kinds of monstrous flowers, so that nearly every 
organ, from bract to carpel, has been known to attempt to assume 
the character of every other. 'When, however, we search for the 
immediate causes, we are almost entirely baffled ; for we are new 
dealing with the subtle properties of life, which are at preset 
both unknown and apparently unknowable. 

It is not, however, necessary to appeal to teratology; for in 
every normal flower the extremely close connection between two 
or more organs of different kinds may be seen in the fact that it 
is of the commonest occurrence for a cord to branch, and each 
branch to enter a different <*■ — 
of the petal of Primula divides i 

enters the filament, the other into the petal-lobe. Two 
cular cords of the circle in ~ 
and while one supplies 
a sepal (xvii. 3-5 ; PL XXVI.), 
panula medium supplies a dorsal carpellary 
petal me cord as well 


organ respectively. Thus, the cord 

tangentially, and one branch 

parti- 

Pelargonium zonale divide radially, 
the ofcller forms a lateral vein in 
Again, a sepaline cord of Cam- 
a staminal, and a 


nomenon which may be regarded as the converse 
e process is effected in several ways ; — Thus (1) a 
■ cylinder may become entire by increasing the 
cords by radial chorisis till they all meet; so 
having been a few, say four or five only, they will 
y connected cylinder. This is of freq uent occur- 

. ln , order t0 Prepare for the floral members, 
ircle has thus become broken by furnishing any 
i with its particular and definite number of cords 

>nes may close up again by radial chorisis for 
nd so on. 

.e closing up of entire circles, retaining, however 
11 ^forming a vascular cylinder, individual 
e into two or more parts, and the adjacent 

' ***** Sr ? L Up f ma ^ coalesee - This is seen, in 
will be described m detail hereafter. 

nrele may contract until the medulla vanishes • 
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and it becomes a single cord of tracheae when the ovules are 
reached. , , 

(4) An isolated cord of a peduncle with its wedge-like mass of 
tracheae may increase in size like a fan, the outer portions con- 
tinually branching till they meet at the other end of a diameter, 
and so form a complete cylinder, which then constitutes the 
vascular cord of a pedicel. This occurs in Br odium clout arium 
(xvl 1-3 ; PL XXVI.; in forming the three pedicels of the umbel 
of that' flower, 

(5) Another form of union occurs when two adjacent members, 
say the cords of two sepals, throw off right and left portions 
which meet ; they then may coalesce and run up the middle of 
the next membrane lying between them, of the following wails. 
This is what takes place in Campanula, Medium, in order to supply 
the corolla with its five midribs, as illustrated by Ph. van 
Teighem. (See also Calendula , xxxvr. 10, 11 j and Jasione , 
XXXIX. 4 ; PL XXIX.) 

(6) Another illustration is seen in the Umbdliferce (xxix, 
PL XXVII L). The two carpels stand face to face with the mar- 
gins in contact. The cords proper to the margins or placentas 
ought to be four in number; but as only one ovule is developed 
in each ovary-cell, they are reduced to two. These, which are 
slightly divergent at the base, soon coalesce, and form the one 
cord which runs up the middle of the common tissue between the 
ovary-cells. The cord becomes isolated in the ripe state of the 
fruit, and constitutes the so-called sfcylopod, which is therefore 
not axial, but carpellary. 

(7) Though marginal cords of carpels are usually quite distinct 
from the dorsal, except by being connected by lateral branches 
which anastomose with it, in Ranunculus Flammula (in* 3; 
PL XXIIL) the two marginals run to the top of the ovary, then 
curling over it, pass down the opposite side, and finally join the 
dorsal cord. 

Other instances might be given; but the preceding illustra- 
tions will be sufficient to show how frequent and various are the 
methods of union and reunion between the cords. 

Rearrangement or the Elements ge the Cobbs, 

I have already said that as long as cords are axial in a peduncle 
or pedicel, the trachea are situated on the inner angle, and the 



Some of them m the corolla-tube of Honeysuckle (xxxn. 6; PI, XXVI 
are decidedly wedge-shaped. Sedum Telephium (xxvii. 4 ; PI. XXVIII.) fo 
a complete cylinder within the ovary-cells; but it really represents place 
co.'ds, as the dorsal cords are present. 

t They are so in Sedum (xxvn. 4-6 ; PI. XXVIII.); but the trache® 
central ui Pnmma (xux. 8 ; PL XXXI.). 
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phloem on the outer part of the wedge-shaped cord, as seen in a 
transverse section. There may be an indentation on the phloem, 
thus giving a cordate appearance. This indicates a preparation 
for chorisis. When the cords pass into the floral receptacle, the 
tracheae begin to lose their precise arrangement, first, by spreading 
laterally and by multiplying the trachea* by radial cborisis. The 
latter then often become central within a circular phloem ; or, if 
this be oval or irregular in outline, the tracheae are dispersed 
throughout it. 

Thus when they form the ribs and veins of petals, the cords are 
mostly cylindrical *, with the trachea central. When, however, 
they are destined to supply the margins of the carpels and thence 
to send offbranchlets to the ovules, a section shows great irregu- 
larities ; while the trachea may pass from one, the. inner, side of 
the phloem to the outer, i. e . facing the ovary-cell. The appear- 
ance of a circular ring of cords being axial is of course heightened 
when there is a central medulla within the circle of cords. As 
soon, however, as the medulla vanishes by the gradual constric- 
tion of the vascular cylinder, then M. van Tieghem considers 
the axis to be extinct. This, as a rule, takes place at least as 
soon as the level of the lowest ovules is reached. 

ow, every carpel is theoretically, and indeed normally, pro- 
vided with three cords, one dorsal and two marginals or pla- 
eentary. If the pistil have an axile placentation, then all the 
pairs of marginal cords may be grouped round a central medulla 
as if axial, and the tracheae may or may not be oriented inwards f. 
The three cords have branched from a common stem below ; and 
I would regard the point where they have thus separated as the 
termination of their axial existence, and at least would call 
them potentially foliar, although the trachea* may still remain 
facing the centre. 

In Hellebore and Zrmthis (iv. 4; PL XXIII.) tbe carpels 
are. so to say, already sketched out in the receptacle before 
they become actually free from each other; and although the 
marginal cords have their tracheae oriented inwards, the three 
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cords belonging to each, capellary leaf are plainly differentiated at 
this early stage. 

The ways by which the tracheae may change their position from 
the inner angle to a central one in the cord, or to the opposite 
side, are at least three in number. The whole cord may twist 
round, as do the marginal cords of the pistil of Hellebore ; 
or, secondly, it may divide into tw r o which rotate, according to 
Van Tieghem, as in Geranium longipes ; or the tracheae may pass 
obliquely upwards through the phloem, and come out at the 
other side, as do the marginal cords of the carpels of Ivy. This 
last method seems to me to be the more usual case with pla- 
centarv, that is marginal, cords, which come up from the axis 
with the trachea? oriented inwards, but which finally must 
supply cords to the ovules, which lie on the opposite side of 
them*. 

Undifferentiated or Arrested State of Carpels. 

This feature plays a very important part and tends to obscure 
greatly the proper interpretation where cohesions and adhesions 
are concerned ; for I believe that with rare, even if there be any, 
exceptions the apparently central medulla with the circle of 
marginal or placentary cords of a pistil is entirely due to the 
fusion of the margins of the carpels, the epidermides being 
arrested, so that the combined hypertrophied mesophylls form 
the central parenchymatous column of axile placentations. This 
is not only testified to by the arrangement of the trachea, but 
by the fact that the central mass often divides up into as many 
pieces as there are carpels, in the upper part of the ovary. Thus, 
comparing figs. 1 and 2 with figs. 3 and 4 of Gladiolus (lx. ; 
PL XXXII.), it will be seen that the cords in the centre of fig. 1 
look like those of an ordinary endogenous stem ; but that they 
are potentially marginal is evident, as the dorsal carpellary cords 
are likewise present. Eg. 3 shows how the central tissue breaks 
up into three pieces belonging to the three carpels, no axis proper 
at all being present. 

Another and conspicuous instance of arrest is seen between an 
inferior ovary and the receptacular tube into which it is merged ; 
so that the internal tissues of the two organs become confluent, 

* For a description of Hellebore, Tmpatkns, and Ivy, see * Origin of Floral 
Structures/ 
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as in the Currant. In the Ivy (xxxr., PL XXVIII.) the cords of 
all trie whorls occur together, so that the inferior ovary of that 
plant contains on the circumference cords belonging to the calyx, 
corolla, and stamens, as well as the dorsal cords of the carpels, 
the marginal earpellary cords being near the middle; while all 
that is differentiated of the ovaries is the inner epidermis of each 
ovary-cell with its ovule. 

One cau therefore ouly draw a line passing round the dorsal 
cord, including the ovary-cell below it and the two adjacent 
marginal cords as well, to pronounce how much belongs to a 
single carpel. I would not hesitate to call everything included 
within this imaginary circle as foliar ; so that nothing would be 
axial except the boundary, i. e. the epidermis and a certain 
amount of subjacent tissue ; while nothing in the middle what- 
ever would be axial. The above description will he better 
understood by referring to the figures given below; as e. g. 
Calendula (xxxvi., PI. XXIX., p. 184), Gladiolus (lx. PI. 
XXXII., p. 195), &c. 


The Cohesion op Cabpeis. 

The important feature of the arrest of development which tabes 
place whenever two organs are congenitally united, cannot be too 
emphatically emphasized, as much confusion has arisen in con- 
sequence of a want of recognition of this fact, especially with 
regard to the nature of the reeeptacular tube. This arrest will 
also quite interpret the origin of the basilar ovule as well as of 
the free-central placenta of the Primulacece *. 

Parietal Placenta/ions.—As might he anticipated, there is a 
difference iu the distribution of the cords of carpels which are 
provided with parietal and axile placentas respectively. In the 
atter case the rule is for the outermost branch of the triple group 
or of the 11 horseshoe ’’-shaped group belonging to each carpel’, 
to become the dorsal cord, and the ovary-cell to appear between 
and the other two remaining portions, which may be fused to- 
gether to form one ° f the central axial or marginal earpellary 
cords (e. g. Gladiolus , lx, ; PL XXXIL). * 

^en however, the carpels have a parietal plaeentation, as iu 
d {XX - ’ PLXX1Y -)> after applying the stamens, a more or 
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less complete ring is formed by “ closing up.” This, then, breaks 
up into two, three, or more groups for the placentas, with interme- 
diate smaller cords for the dorsal. In Ribes (xxv. 5; PI. XXVIII.), 
which has a receptacular tube, there are four additional cords 
present besides the dorsal and marginal carpellary. These four 
supply part of the perianth and are inserted in alternating posi- 
tions with the four carpellary cords. This may be likened to the 
way in which a leaf of this plant is inserted on the branch. It 
has three cords in the petiole which pass down the axial cy Under, 
while intermediate ones pass up the stem between them. 

Certain anomalies have long been noticed in the structure of 
the fruit of Papaveracew and Oruciferm , especially as to the 
character of the placentas with the stigmas superposed to them. 
To endeavour to arrive at some interpretation of the anomalies, 
we must compare them with the behaviour of an original or po- 
tential carpellary cord while within an axis. Por at this point 
we find marked differences between the cords of these orders and 
those of others, such, for example, as of Hellebore, Eranthis , or 
Aconite. In these latter a cord in the axis, which is destined to 
give rise to a carpel, divides into three branches, one being dorsal, 
the other two marginal or placet! tary, while the ovary-cell appears 
between them (. Eranikis , rv. 6-9 ; PL XX ILL). In Pap aver (v.) 
and j Eschscholtzia (vi. ; PL XXIII.) a certain number of cords 
appear which at once supply the placentas and do nothing else* 
They do not divide into triplets ; nor, if we compare these with 
Viola (yiii.) and Reseda (ix. ; PL XXI Y.), which have parietal 
placentas, do we find, as in them, distinct dorsal cords. In these 
latter genera, besides the presence of large placent ary cords, there 
are smaller dorsal ones alternate in position with them , Hence it 
would seem that in Cruciferous and Papaveraceous plants we 
have an extreme ! y arrested or undifferentiated condition of the 
carpellary cords ; so that the large cords of the Wallflower which 
stand between the longer pair of stamens (vn. 7) only develop 
into a pair of closely approximated placental cords with no dif- 
ferentiated dorsal cord at all. Hence the carpellary leaf which 
this cord ought to belong to would, theoretically, assume the 
form of the needle-like leaf of a Pine ; but only possessing two 
marginal cords and no dorsal one (like the petal of a Composite). 
The consequence is that the stigma arising from these two 
approximate foliar edges will necessarily stand directly over the 
placentas. 
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The two pairs of small cords in front of the lateral stamens 
(vii. 7) might be regarded also as two abortive placental cords. 
This is countenanced by the fact that in Tetrapoma a stigma arises 
over the summit of them, just as two extra stigmas are borne by 
the pistil of Bsehscholtzia. The function of these lateral cords is 
now altered for the simple purpose of nourishing the valves, just 
as the extra cords between the placentas do the same in Poppies. 

The result is that while the, so to say, “ valvular carpels ” of 
the Crucifer® are broad and devoid of placentas and stigmas, the 
others which bear the placentas are narrow, and the dehiscence 
between the carpels takes place along the lines of marginal 
sutures. 

Tree Formation of Tracheids. 

The system of cords formed in the wall of the ovary of Poppies, 
alternating with the placentas, originates quite freely from meri- 
stematic tissue embedded within the parenchyma. They have no 
connection with any cords arising from the axis from below. 
After supplying the stamens (v, 5 ; PL XXIII.) nothing but the 
placental cords exist (v. 6), and the elaborately ramifying cords 
which subsequently appear (figs. 7, 8) arise quite independently 
within the wall and branch upwards and laterally as well as hori- 
zontally towards the central ovarian cavity (fig. 8). 

The only other instance known to me of a group of tracheids 
originating freely, is a pair of star-like clusters between the 
ovarian cords in the Boragine & (xlvii. and xlviii. ; PL XXX.). 


Honey-secreting Glands and Disks. 

These may be formed anywhere. All the floral organs are 
capable of giving rise to them, though the floral receptacle and 
receptacular tube probably furnish the greater number. In no 
case have they any vascular structure strictly speaking proper to 
them, as is the case with foliar organs. With rare exceptions, they 
consist of modified epidermal and hypodermal tissue with not even 
any associated cords of neighbouring organs. In the male flowers 
of Lychnis dioica (xn. 8, Q ; PL XXV.) and Buxus semper virens 
(lot. 9 ; Pl. XXXI.) the nectary occupies the position of the pistil, 
but tbe vascular system belonging to that organ is atrophied and 
only reaches the base of the secretive tissue. In the Labiates 
(xliv. 6, xlv. 2 ; PL XXX.) the dorsal-earpellary cord spreads 
out and forms a network behind the disk or gland, but contracts 
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again on passing up tlie outer wall of .the- ovarian cell, forming a 
very curious arrangement as seen in a transverse section. It may 
be tbe means of supplying tie hypertrophied tissue of the gland 
with nourishment; but the gland itself is only an expansion of 
the superficial tissue at the base of the ovary. 

With inferior ovaries the glandular structure is mostly the base 
of the styles, as in Umbelliferas and Caprifoliacem, or the exposed 
part of the summit of the ovary, as in Ivy, or both may assist in 
the formation of it. A. curious case is the septal glands of some 
Monocotyledons (lvii. 10 * ; lx. 3 ; PI. XXXII.). These ari^e 
from a partial differentiation of the two epiderraides of the walls 
of the carpels in contact, which together constitute a septum of 
the ovary f. 

I have elsewhere described what appears to me to be a probable 
origin of glands, namely the irritation set up by insect agencies ; 
so will refer the reader to my w'ork on * Origin of Floral {Struc- 
tures,’ chap, xvi. p. 110. 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES. 

Obdebs and Genera illustrated. 

I. R axuncu lac eje. — i. Clematis (p. 165; Pl. XXIII.). II. 
Anemone (p. 165 ; PI. XXIII.). rrx. Ranunculus (p. 165 ; 
PI. XXIII.). IV. Eranthis (p. 166; PL XXIII.). 

II. PAPAVERACEiE. — v. JPapaver (p. 166; Pl. XXIII.). VI.. 

Eschscholtzia (p. 167 ; PL XXIII.). 

III. Crucifers. — VII. Oheiranthus (p. 168 ; PL XXIV.). 

IV". V IOLACE2E. — VIII. Viola (p. 169 ; PL XXIV.). 

Y. Resedacejs. — ix. Reseda (p. 169 ; Pl. XXIV.). 

VI. Caryqphyllejb. — x. Dianthus (p. 170 ; PJ. XXIV.). xx. 
Silene (p. 170 ; PL XXV.). xn. Lychnis (p. 171 ; 
PL XXV.). 

VII. Malvaceje. — XIII. Malva (p. 173 ; Pl. XXV.). 

VIII. Hypericin e^:. — xiv. ELypericum (p. 173 ; PL XXVI.). 
IX. Geraniaceje. — xv. Geranium (p. 174 ; PL XXVI.). xvi. 
Erodium (p. 175; PL XXVI.). xvn. Relargonium 
(p. 175 ; PL XXVI.). xviii. Tropceolum (p. 177 ; FI. 
XXVII.)., . 

t See Mr. E, H. Acton’s paper, “ On the Formation of Sugars in the Septal 
Glands of JSiiremus t ” Ann. of Bot. vol. ii. p. 53. 
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X. liEGOtiKOS^. — xrx- Cyiisus (p, lit ; li. 

xx. Cercis (p. 17b' ; PI* XXVII*) * sxr. 
(p. 178; PI. XXVII.). xxix. Bisum (p 
PL XX VITA xxm. Ceratonia (p. 17£ 
XXVII.). 

XI. Rosaces. — xxiv. Byrus (p. 179 ; PI. XXV II. 
XII. Saxifrages. — xxt . Biles (p. 180 ; PL XX 1 
xxti. Bscallonia (p. 180; Pl. XXVIII.). 

XIII. Crassuiaces.— xxtii. Sedirn (p. 180; Pl-XX -1 

XIV. Ox ag races. — xxviii. Fuchsia (p. 181; PL XX 1 

XV. TJmkelufebje. — xxix. Angelica (p. 181 

XXVIII.). xxx. Demons (p. 182 ; PL XXI 
XVI. Aealiaces— xxxi. ILedera (p. 182 ; PL XXV 
XVII. Caprifoeiaceje.— xxxii. Lonicera (p. 182 
XXVIII.). xxxiii. Leycesteria (p. 183 
XXIX.). 

XVIII. Valerianes. — XXXIV. Valeriana(p. 183; PLX] 
XIX. Difsaces. — xxxv. Scabiosa (p. 181 ; PL XXI 
XX. Composite. — xxxvi. Calendula (p. 184; Pl. XI 
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XXXII. Amaryllidaceje. — LY ir. Narcissus (p. 194; PL 

XXXIL). lA- nr. Galant Juts (p. 194 ; PI. XXXII.). 
XXXIII. Irtdaceje. — lix. Crocus (p. 195 ; PL XXXII.). lx. 

Gladiolus (p. 195 ; PL XXXII.). 

XXXIY. Lilia ceje. — Lxr. Jsphodelu * (p. 195; PL XXXIL). 

I. BANUNCULACEiE (PL XXIII.). — i. Clematis Yitalea. 
The pedicel usually contains from live to eight cords arranged 
in a circle (1). They then begin to spread out and become fan- 
shaped (2), multiplying by lateral chorisis, until a complete circle 
is seen in section (3). This gives off three or four branches to 
each sepal. The ring continues to increase by radial chorisis 
and small cords are thrown off for the stamens, each issuing from 
a sort of bulbous base (4 and 4 a). Figures 5 and 6 represent 
two sections near the apex of the floral receptacle cutting through 
the earpellary cords. Of these there are but few, sometimes only 
five are left (6), thus revealing their phyllotactieal origin. As 
soon as the earpellary region is reached, the branches increase in 
thickness in a marked manner (7, 8) before sending off slender 
cords to the carpels. This curious augmentation is well seen in 
radial and tangential sections (7, 8). The cord on reaching the 
base of the carpel divides, sending off one branch to the apex of 
the style, the other ascends the margin of the earpellary leaf and 
supplies the single pendulous ovule with its cord (9). 

ii. Anemone coronaria,— The peduncle about an inch below 
the involucre agrees closely in its anatomical structure with that 
of Narcissus, Ornithogalum , Ac., for it contains two somewhat 
irregular circles of cords around a lacuna (1), those of the inner 
circle being considerably the larger. On approaching the invo- 
lucre the cords increase in number and unite in various ways. 
Figure 2 represents three cases. The branches sent off to the 
circumference enter and ramify within the three leaves of the 
involucre. After having done this, the axial cords first resume 
their former arrangement, as in fig. 1; they then form a single 
circle, by the smaller cords becoming intercalated between the 
larger of the previously more central ring. Each sepal now 
receives its supply of cords and the ring doses up again, increases 
by chorisis, and behaves as in Clematis . 

in. Eanuncultjs Flammula. — In the flower of this species, 
which is somewhat degraded, I found in one instance, but did not 
succeed in repeating the observation, that tho papillae of the 
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stigma were remarkably long, being suggestive of an approach to an 
anemophilous condition. Around these papillae the pollen-tubes 
clung and twisted just like tendrils (1). Figure 2 represents a 
portion of a staminal whorl, the filaments have a contraction at 
the base, while the receptacle has a papillose surface. 

The cord which supplies a carpel divides at first into two 
branches, one being dorsal, tbe other marginal or placental. The 
latter supplies the basal ovule with a branch and then passes over 
the ovary and curls backwards, finally joining tbe dorsal cord 
near the summit (3). 

iv. Erantiiis hyemalis. — Tbe peduncle contains a single 
circle of large and small cords surrounding a central lacuna (1). 
After supplying tbe involucre the ring re-forms and then the 
cords increase till they form a complete pentangular prism (2), 
which sends off five branches to the sepals ; the method of sup- 
plying the stamens is the same as in other cases. On arriving 
at the summit of the receptacle the remaining cords are at first 
circular (3) ; they then become grouped into triplets (4), each 
group being finally enclosed in a quadrangular mass of tissue, 
these masses, which vary in number, being all united by their 
bases (5). Each of them now becomes rounded and isolated, 
containing three cords (6). The trachea? are central in position. 
One cord separates from the other two (7) and becomes dorsal 
(8) ; the others are placentary (9). 

II. PAPAVEBACEiE. — v. Papaver Bhceas. — The pedicel 
contains a circle of large and small cords (1). These increase 
until a complete circle is formed (2, 3). A large number of cords 
are then given off, which branch in a dendritic manner towards 
the circumference in order to supply the two sepals (3) and the 
four petals (4, jp). The somewhat disarranged circle now closes 
up again and, becoming symmetrical, proceeds to supply the 
stamens, just as in Ranunculacem (5, st ). Just below the pistil, 
sections show from five to ten large cords which stand in front of,’ 
and are destined to supply, the plaeentiferous plate-like processes 
(6). Intermediate with these cords there are at first no tracheids 
at all, but a branching memtematic process can be seen inserted 
in the cellular tissue (7). This will be differentiated into inde- 
pendent groups of tracheids (7 «), finally branching in all directions, 
especially towards the ovarian cavity (8, tr) and up the wall of 
ike ovary. Sections a little higher up than that represented in 
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figure 8 show the cords running vertically upwards, there being 
three or more together in different pistils (qf. 9 and 10, tr). The 
placental cords send off innumerable branches to the ovules 
scattered over the vertical walls of the plaeentiferous plates ; 
these consist of a spongy parenchyma and serve as conducting- 
tissue for the pollen-tubes. 

Decaying capsules with the skeleton exposed reveal the struc- 
ture very well, by showing how these extra traeheids terminate 
above, just below the “ pore,” and fail to reach the axis below, 
but are suspended by lateral branches which unite them to the 
placental cords. 

The only other instances known to me of an entirely indepen- 
dent origin of traeheids are certain star-like clusters which arise 
freely between the positions of the ovary-cells in the Boraginece 
(see xlvii. 6 , 7 ; and xlviii. 2 ; PL XXX.). 

vx. Eschsciioltzia californica. — This flower has a form of 
receptacular tube with the pistil free in the centre. The distri- 
bution of cords is not without some resemblance to that of Primus. 
The pedicel contains a circle of cords (1). These begin to increase 
by radial chorisis till a tolerably complete circle is formed just 
below the commencement of the funnel-shaped tube (2), A 
considerable number of cords now pass off to the circumference 
to supply the sepals (3 and 4, s.). Another portion of the ring 
separates for the petals and stamens (4, st., 5, 6), and a third ring 
becomes isolated within them, which belongs to the pistil (4). 
The stamens are supplied in various wavs. The corns first 
appear in clusters as the tracheae of particular ones isolate them- 
selves ( 4 ), and they separate either by radial or tangential cho- 
risis, or else, so to say, break up into groups of three or four (5, 
6). The cords of the four petals are not distinguishable. 

The "pistiline group of cords isolated in the middle consists of 
eight cords at first, arranged in the form of an ellipse (4), each of 
the two (at the ends of the shorter axis) facing on© another 
separate into two or three (7 If there are two, each belongs 
to a placenta (8) ; if three, then the central one appears to supply 
the ovules (7). The other large cords send up small branches (9), 
all of which help to supply the ovarian walls (8). As the ovary 
contracts at the base of the style, the cords form four groups 
which then pass off into the four styles (10). This appears to 
show that the cords at the extremities of the long axis are poten- 
tially marginal or placentary ; and as Eschsciioltzia has sometimes 
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dx styles, it looks as if other cords might be marginal as well 
but are now arrested so as simply to supply the wall of the ovary' 
just as do the alternate branching systems of Papaver. 


III. CRtX’IFERJ2 (PL XXIV.).— vii. Cheioamthtts Cheibi. 
The pedicel of a Wallflower lias five cords (1). These multiply 
and change from a circular to an elliptical arrangement (2, 3). 
The two cords at the extremities of the long axis are the first to 
pass off to supply the lateral sepals (4); not the antero-posterior 
pair, which, although overlapping the lateral sepals in activation 
receive their cords after them (5). The section now shows a 
quadrangular arrangement, the four corners supplying the four 
petals with their cords (5, 6, 7, p.), while fresh ones appear 
superposed to the lateral sepals by the closing up of the cylinder, 
liieise now prepare for the two shorter stamens (6, l.st.). The 
glands (Gr) appear between the sepals and these stamens. The 
cords for the taller pair now appear close beside those of the 
2M(6, 7 ,p.st); while another group of trachea stands be- 
tween the two cords which belong to the taller pair of stamens 
I his group becomes the marginal cords of a carpel. 

, 1 italicized the words above in order to emphasize the 
tact that the pairs of longer stamens are not due to ehorisis from 
an originally single stamen, as there is a cluster of carpellary 
tracheai between them, as shown in figures 7 and 8 
The pistil is provided for by the two groups, one from each, i. 
the anterior and the posterior side (7 , pi), and two pairs of 
cords situated laterally. Their origins become clear, inasmuch 
as these lateral pairs had at first the staminal cord between them • 
while the posterior and anterior carpellary cords stand between 
the Uo stamens of each of the larger pair. The pairs of lateral 
cords pass up into the valves (9, v.), while the others nourish the 
ptas and ovules (9 pZ). In the style, the "Z Ce 

toJ oLl m md ‘ l ”" s be ““ 

The di.mm.cted „f tb<! „„ j, 

“V four Lpeh, m ilLXl 

by Tetrapoma, which has four styles. This srenus is 

compai-able in this respect to Mchseholtzia in the Zapaveracem* . 
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IT. VIOLACEiE (PL XXIV.)— Yin. Viola TOicoLOB.-The 
peduncle of a Pansy Las four large cords (1). These increase and 
form a complete circle, seen on a level through the basal ap- 
pendages of the sepals (2). They now throw off five large cords 
for the sepals (3, a.) ; the three posterior being given off rather 
earlier than the two anterior, L e., on the same side as the cal- 
carate petal (3, p.). A section a little higher shows the five 
cords ramifying in the lobes of each sepal (4). The next section 
reveals a very unusual condition of things, for instead of the 
remaining cords closing up and forming a circle again, they pro- 
duce a sort of platform of interlacing trachea) embedded in 
phloem (5). These then arrange themselves into a somewhat 
triangular mass with three small ones alternating with them (6). 
The “ corners rise up and supply the three placentas (7, pL) ; the 
three latter (instead of running straight up the wall of the 
ovary as will be seen in Reseda) bifurcate (9, a), and the branches 
run up beside the placentas, leaving a space devoid of cords (8, 
9, sp.)* This allows the ovary to break into three valves ; an 
impossibility in Mignonette, as in that plant the dorsal cords run 
up midway between the placentas and are connected by trans- 
verse cords. Figure 10 represents a general diagram showing 
the distribution of all the cords. 

V. BESEDACEiE (PL XXIY.),— ix. Beseba odorata.— There 
are about eight cords in a pedicel (1). These multiply, but in- 
stead of forming at first a complete ring, the vascular cylinder 
appears deeply indented (2). The object of this becomes clear 
in the next section, in that it is a preparation lor forming two very 
perfect circles of cords (3, 4). The outer one sends off twelve 
cords for the sepals. Each sepal has, besides its midrib, a branch 
from each of the forking intermediate cords ; so that there are 
three cords in each sepal (as shown by the bracket, 4, s>). The 
corolla being so extremely atrophied, the petaliue cords are not 
recognizable. The outer circular series now sends off cords for 
the numerous stamens ; while the cords of the inner circle com- 
bine to form six groups (5-7), three, the larger ones (pi*), supply 
the placentas, and three smaller form the dorsal cords (d.). The 
former send off horizontal branches to meet the latter (8) . Hence, 
not only are there no vacant spaces down the wall of the ovary 
as in Viola, where the ovary can split into three valves, but in 
Reseda it is prevented from doing so by the horizontal connecting- 
ring. It is compelled, therefore, to open only at the summit. 

o2 
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VI. C AEYOPIIYLLEiE ( Pis. XXIV .,XXV .). — Tribe Silenese. 
x. Diaxihts babbatos.— A n oval riug of cords in the pedicel 
sends off two pairs of cords for the bracts (1). The rest then 
close up for the calyx (2) ; for this, ten principal cords are given 
off (3 and 4, s.) ; and the ring closes up again, forming a sub- 
pentagonal arrangement (4). This now provides five isolated 
cords for the sepaline stamens (5, s.st.), and the five petals are 
separated off nearly at the same time (5, p) ; so that another 
penhtgon is left. Between this and the petals is the cellular disk 
(7, B). Each petaline cord subsequently gives rise to a staminal 
(0, a and b). 

The central pentagon now contracts (7), changes its form, and 
breaks up into four masses, arranged in an oval manner (8). The 
two nearest the centre divide into four (9, 10), of which two 
coalesce and form a central plaeentary group (10, 11, 12, pl.\ 
at which period the ovarian cavities appear (10-12, ovh). Hence 
the axis has now become extinct. Pour cords are now isolated 
on the circumference, two being dorsal and two situated at the 
ends of the septum (11). The dorsal also multiply by radial 
chorisis and give rise to smaller cords (11). The central cluster 
now becomes cruciate (12) in order to supply branches to the 
four placentas corresponding to the four margins of the two 
carpels of the pistil (18). 

XI. Silexe INTLATA, (PL XXV.)— There are five cords in the 
pedicel of a flower of this plant. It furnishes a case in which 
the pericyele is particularly well seen. It is indicated by a 
circular baud in fig. 1. The cords increase till a complete circle 
is formed. This gives off five strong cords and five smaller ones 
opposite to the petals for the calyx (2). These rapidly divide 
into twenty ; the remainder close up into a pentagonal prism (3), 
which now separates into two series of five each, the cords assum- 
ing a horseshoe shape (4). The outer cords supply the five 
petals (5, jp.), each of which gives rise to a staminal cord (5, p.st.) ; 
the cords of the five calycine stamens having also appeared (5, 
s.st.). A central ring is left: this breaks up into three large 
placentary cords and three smaller dorsal ones (6) alternating in 
position, just as in Reseda (ix. 5-7). The three larger (7, pi-) 
close up, approach the centre, and gradually become fused together, 
having the trachea scattered about the middle of the phloem (8). 
The latter finally arrange themselves into three radiating lines 
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1o supply ovular cords (9, 10). The circumferential cords, /. <?. 
originally the three outer and dorsal (7 9 xi), have increased in 
number (S-IO). Here, therefore, there is no trace of an axial 
system after the breaking-up of the circle in fig. 5 into the three 
larger and three smaller cords (6). I would, therefore, draw 
the line between the axial and earpellary cords, between figures 5 
and 6 ; for in the latter we have the three earpellary systems 
clearly differentiated $ although the trachea? are icithin and the 
phloem without in each cord, just as if they were really axial 
and surrounding a central medulla. 

Figure 10 represents a .section higher up the ovary, and shows 
the placentas, which are of course double, to which the ovules are 
attached. 

xu. Lyciixxs btoica. — The pedicel of the male flower con- 
tains four or five cords which lie on a circle (1). They increase 
till they form a complete ring (2), which then provides ten 
cords' for the sepals (8). Two portions (4, y?.), one on -each side 
of the marginal cords of the sepals (4, are set apart as peta- 
line cords, which thus retain their tracheae in pairs, thereby •indi- 
cating their origin (4, 5, p.). About five masses of phloem with 
scarcely perceptible tracheal form -a broken ring within these 
petaline cords (5), /and give rise to the ten stamens •((>, *♦£•). 
Figures 7 and 8 represent vertical sections. In the cup-shaped 
depression within the stamens there is formed a honey-gland (8? 
9, G-) ; but the rudiment of the pistil in no way contributes to its 
formation, as it contains no cords. 

It should be observed that the petaline stamens are not given 
off from the petaline cords in so pronounced .a manner as in 
Dianthm (x. 5, 6) ; but they appear to be formed from the more 
central masses of phloem instead, and quite independently of the 
petals (5, 6). 

In the female flower the cords at the base of the calyx form a 
com {dote ring and give oil* ten cords for the sepals (as in fig. 3). 
Then a pentagon with five exterior and prominent cords remains : 
these latter are for the petals (10, y;.). As soon as they, to- 
gether with the rudiments of the stamina] cords, have become 
isolated ; (11, rudM*)> another pentagon then appears, alternate in 
position with the former (12). It consists of five large clusters 
of trachea and five smaller ones. These arc for the carpels, 
already thus sketched out ; for the larger groups will become 
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differentiated into anti-petaline placental cords and tbe smaller 
into anti-sepaline dorsal ones. Hence the axis has no longer 
any part in the structure of the pistil. 

The five large placental groups of tracheae assume at first a tri- 
lobed form (14) ; then the shape of TT’s or V’s, the central lobe (m) 
forming a separate cord situated in the angle. The result is that 
the two rows of ovules belonging to each carpel ultimately face 
the mid-rib of the carpels (19); the margins have, so to say, met 
in the'middle and then turned outwards again — not unlike what 
takes place in Cucurbit acete, but to a less extent. The conduct- 
ing-tissue between the rows of ovules which faces the remnant of 
the septa is therefore, as also the whole of the central mass of 
parenchyma, simply the hypertrophied margins which are all 
fused together in forming the column. 

As the distribution of the cords is somewhat complicated, it 
may be advisable to explain the details a little more fully. The 
reader must first carefully compare figs. 14, 15, and 16, and 
observe how the central lobe marked m (14, on) becomes isolated 
in (lo) and (16, septal or on), then jDasses finally to the cir- 
cumference, as a septal or marginal cord (17-19). It will be 
seen that the 5 dorsal cords (13, 15, 16, 17, clc.) alternate with 
them. 

The most important point, however, to observe is that one 
branch of each of the two adjacent “ U’s” meets the other and 
forms a single line. Thus the two branches under d.c. in figs. 15 
and 16 coalesce and form the uppermost arm of the pentagon 
(17), and finally the ray of cords (19) leading to the ovules. 
Tig. 18 shows the ovular chambers with the septa still existing. 
In fig. 19 the septa have broken away, the ovules are now present 
and face the dorsal cords. 

M. Ph. van Tieghem thought that after the trachea had 
coalesced to form the median rays (leading up to the ovuli- 
terous placentas), an axial cylinder still remained in the middle 
En meme temps, les angles rentrants du systSme devenus 
fibres recoustituent dans le parenchyme central, un circle 
de dix, faiseeaux environ, reguli^rement orientes et auquel nous 
devons par consequent reconnaitre le caractere d’un axe”* 

I must confess that I never could discover anything of the sort 
The tracheae are remarkably small, and after the adjacent arms 


* Op. tit, p. 56, 
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of each pair of XT’s or Y’s have coalesced they form a thin broken 
line of black dots in a radial direction (IS), while here and there 
a stray .trachea appears ' in an isolated position; but there is 
nothing at all, as it seems to me, to justify the description given 
above. Hence X regard the axis as totally wanting, and the 
central axial column as entirely due to the hypertrophied 
margins, just as in 'Pelargonium * 

VII. MALVACEAE (PL XXV.). -xin. Malta stlvestris 
and M. moschata. — T here ' are five cords in the pedicel of the 
Common and Musk Mallows (1). These increase fill a complete 
circle is formed (2), from which three are given oil for the epioalyx 
(2, ep.e.) and several to each sepal Above the calyx five quite 
separate and large ' cords are formed, with ■ the trachea? some- 
what irregularly disposed within the phloem (3). They become 
united, when each breaks up into five (4,5). Die outermost is 
a petal ine (p.), the next two are slaminal (st.)j and the innermost 
pair (c.) are carpel buy (5). 

The pet aline cord first divides into three (6, p.) by radial 
chorisis, then into five, or even seven may be produced. The ten 
stain in al cords now pass up the filamental column, five arranging 
themselves, exactly opposite the petals and live alternating with 
them, and therefore opposite to the sepals (7). The former now 
divide by tangential chorisis into two (8); subsequently, a third 
is given off, while the sepaline now divide into two (3). The 
others repeat the process, so that thirty autkeriferous filaments 
are finally produced. Figure 10 shows how the original cord 
divides into a pair. Ph. van ' Tieghem described Abutilon pktum : 
the process is much the same, only each slaminal cord gives rise 
to six anthcriferous branches ; so- there will be sixty in all *. 

The earpcllary cords early spread away, and together form a 
regular circle of ten cords (6, c.) at least Each of these divides 
into three, a central cord parsing mV to become a dorsal car- 
pellary (11, (be .) ; while one supplies a cord to the single ovule, 
the other ultimately stands in front of a septum (11). 

Till. 11 YPEEIC1NEJS (Pl. XXVL).— xiv. IIypeiucvu Ax- 
drosjemoi. — I n this species there are five phalanges of stamens, 
each of which is more easily detected, as being of double origin, 
.than are those of species having three phalanges only. 

* Bceherches sur iu Structure flu Pistil, p. 30, pl. ix. figs. 5-ff 
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Commencing with a complete cylinder in the pedicel (1), it 
supplies ten or more cords for the five sepals (2). There remain 
five large cords of a horseshoe shape (3 ) ; the central or terminal 
part of each supplies a petal (3, 4,^.), before entering the latter 
it branches in a pedate manner (5) forming the large number of 
veins of the petal There now remain ten cords more or less 
connected by portions inwardly convex (6, <?.). They are arranged 
in pairs (6, pk). Each pair gives rise to a phalanx, which is 
thus seen to be of double origin. 

It would seem that the ^vay the petaline cord increases to 
furnish the petal (5) is repeated in the case of the stamens, 
though each branch now enters a separate filament. 

As soon as the stamens have been supplied, the five remaining 
groups commence to coalesce into three, by two pairs uniting (7), 
forming three oval-shaped masses (8, 9). These supply the 
dorsal and placental cords as shown in figs. 10, 11. I n figure 
12 the ovary-cells are just appearing (ov.), while the dorsal cord 
trifurcates. 

In small-flowered species with three phalanges, such as 
if. quadr angular e, montanim, tetrapterum , and perforatum , 
examined, there are ten principal cords for the sepals (as in 
figure 2), the petals being also formed as in the case described ; 
but now tbe fire cords at once coalesce into three groups (13), so 
as to furnish the three phalanges of stamens. The phalanges 
having been supplied, there remain three masses of cords be- 
tween them. These supply the pistil as described above (14). 

Fig. 15 is taken from if. montanwm, and shows particularly 
clearly the distribution of tbe cords for the petals (p.\ the two 
branches of each phalanx (pk), while the remaining portion is 
destined for the carpels (e.). These five 'carpellaiy cords will 
ultimately coalesce into three, as described above. 

IX. GEBANIACE2E (PI. XXYI .f-Trile Geraniea. xv. 
Geranium Kobertianum has five cords in the pedicel (1). These 
bifurcate (2) and increase till a complete ring is formed which 
sends off from eight to ten cords for the sepals (3). Some sepals 
are slightly smaller than the others, so that the ten cords are not 
distributed equally within the sepals (4 ,sep.)r Five glands (G) 
appear on the axis in front of the sepals; these have no cords 
and are merely cellular protuberances. The petaline cords now 
appear, and there are ten stamina!. These, however, are so 
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minute and the whole of the tissue is so densely charged with 
chlorophyll, that they cannot readily he seen. Iheir portions 
are indicated by dots (4). 

Five carpel larv cords arise in front of the petalme. Each 
of these, as also occurs in Erodium and Pelargonium, first divides 
into three (5, a): thus, the middle cord passes oil as a dorsal 
earpollary (lie.), while the other two portions ot each oi the 
original 'cords divide again (5, i); the two outer, winch result 
from this last division, unite respectively with the adjacui po 
lions of the nearest earpellary cords and stand between the 
piaecntarv cords (6, i.c.), and so form intermediate cords (o b, i.c., 
and 0, /i). The two inner portions (5 b, pic.) coalesce as soon 
a S the dorsal cord (.5 b, d.c.) has passed oil, and form the single 
piaecntarv cord (6 and 7, pLe.) in front of the ovary-cel . 

xvi. Euomoi cicutabium.— The peduncle ot the umbe co - 
tains five cords (11, one being very small. Hus last is destined 
for the bract. The other tour increase in sine and each becomes 
at first fan-shaped; then, by continuously branching, the outer- 
most trachea? meet, and so a complete circle is formed (.-)■ these 
supply the four pedicels (or else three, by the coalescence ot two) 
of the umbels with their axial cylinders, each ot winch soon con- 

sists of live cords (3). . ,, v 

The live cords of the pedicel increase and form a ring, ten 
cords are given off for the sepals ; five of these bifurcate (4) so 
that the sepals receive three each (0, »•)■ the passage horn 
ii«r. 4 to tig. 5 much resembles that from fag. 3 to fig. 4 m 
Geranium. The staminodes, however, have no cords . (6, side.) 
Figures 7 S. and 9 represent sections below and at the base ot 
un°ovary-eeU. In fig- 7 the cuneate cord (5) has divided nilo 
t hi ee, one is passing off to become a dorsal cord (7, d.c.). Each 
of the remaining pair divides, as in Geranium ■ the two tuner 
1, alves of the cords coalesce to form the placental cord (b p/.). 
The other two unite with their nearest neighbours and form 
intermediate cords between the ovary-cells (b, .), i.c.). these 
more or less lose their trachea? and become selerenchymatous m 

character. 

CFRAimCEiECEl. XXVI .).— Tribe Tropteole®. xvn. Pk~ 

..uiuoxreu Z oxALn.-The pedicel has ten cords forming a 
nerteet circle (1). As the base of the flower is approached, it 

elliptical fans CP). As » ft. b« et 
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batmens m part the rest close up and soon form a perfet 
circle m the middle (4). Two petaline (posterior) cords no- 
divide (4); one half remains petaline, the other being transferre 
to a sepal (of. 4 and 5). Comparing figures 3, 4, and 5, it will b 
seen that when the posterior sepal was provided for, the cord ha 
increased m size (2) and gave rise to three separate cords, whic 

now app ear on the m side of the cavity (4)> Thege ^ fo 

ords of two petaline and one sepaline stamen. The rim 

The relative positions of the anthers on maturity is in strict 
adaptation to insect fertilization. The two posterior and petaline 
face each other, *. *. right and left of a median line, while the 
filament of the posterior and sepaline stamen is declinate, bending 
forwards and downwards so as to bring the anther into In urT- 
-uined position. The two pairs of sepaline stamens face each 
o mr in the same manner as the first pair ; so that while six are 
introrse, one, the posterior sepaline, is really extorse 

STS? f ° r K the PiStil the ~ ost '--le consists of five 
th* d i i' , r The Z heC ° me triIobed W and are situated opposite 
f7 s'!, hq ( 0 ; f he " entraI eord becom ® the dorsal earpdlary 
• ’ ’ n ’ Of the other two, each bifurcates (7-9) • the 

p ‘’cental cord (10). The others travel outwards and coalesce 
with the corresponding branches of the neighbouring systems 

10) ^ThTfi y de ® erib ® d ln tbe other genera of this order (8, 9 
^ b dc : Senbed P airs siting have thus formed five 
. 0 . ° ub e 0M S ln ln f ron t of the ovary-cells (9 10) alter 
natmg with five others intermediate in position. T eLe are often 
argely composed of phloem with the teaches ultinm.^ 
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Si “ \ laC f UUa formed ru pture. In the depression be- 
tween the buttresses a small portion of the style and conducting- 
tissue forms a sort of bridge. ° 

a comnwff 8 h ° m0 f“ of ground-tissue that we hare 
a complete fusion of the hypertrophied borders of the carpels, 

hlcb have tbus ent ^ly lost their individuality. The axis 
proper disappeared as soon as the trachea became disunited as 
m figure 7 (t. e. it ceased to exist between figures 6 and’ 7). 
Hence the dotted lines in figure 9 radiating from the centre 
mark the ideal boundary of each carpel, and the line across the 
base of the ovary-cell shows the place where the rupture will 
take place when the fruit is mature. The column, or so-called 

origin* )h0re ’ remaming ’ is therefore entirely carpeUary in its 

n] T ^°f f ™ (H. XXVII,). — The pedicel of this 

plant, like that of Pelargonium, contains ten cords (1), which form 
a perfect circle. The cords are peculiar in having a zone of large 
cells between the trachea and phloem (1 a). Ten cords are given 
off to the calyx, the seven on the anterior side being united by 
transverse ares (2). Five cords are given off to the petals in 
regular order (3, p.). Of the ten stamens, which theoretically 
belong to the flower, two, viz. one posterior and one anterior, 
are suppressed, the eight others receiving their proper cords (4). 
Three clusters of somewhat branching cords are isolated in the 
centre (4). Bach of these first breaks up into five (5), all of 
each group being oriented towards a common centre, respectively. 
They increase to seven, surrounding the ovary-cells, with one 
much larger marginal cluster of trachea* embedded in phloem (6). 
Jiacn ovary-cell now becomes lobed round tbe cords. 

X. LEG-TJMINOS.® (PI. XXVII.).— XIX. Csttisiis scopabitts. 
The pedicel of the Broom contains a perfect and compact circle 
of cords (1). The first indication of an approaching irregularity 
consists of an unsymmetrical departure of three cords on one 
side (2) and then three on the other (3). Those on the posterior 
side become joined by loops. The central one branches, so that 
five cords are discovered (4). Three of these enter the circular 
base of the standard or vexfflum (4, vex.). On the anterior side 
besides the original three, two others are given off between them’ 

* For further details, see ‘ Origin of Floral Structures,’ p. 65. 
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making five, i. e. two petaline and three sepaline, which are now 
united by lateral branches (4). Two small cords are given off 
from the circle to supply the alae or wings. 

Figure 5 represents a section between the petals and stamens. 
The central cord has trifurcated, so that there are five branches in 
the vexillum (5, vex.). These ultimately increase to nine (6, 
vex.). The same figure (5) also shows the bases of the three 
cords on the posterior side belonging to the vexillum. Two cords 
are now present for each ala, connected by loops ; while two cords 

will appear on the anterior side, destined for the earina or keel 
petals. 

The oval remaining in the middle will supply the ten stamens 
and one carpel. How figure 6 is arrived at may be best seen 
from the following sections of flowers of other genera, where 
process is the same (of. Lotus (xxi. 4-8), Pisum (xxu. 

xx. Cebcis Siuiquastbum. — The flower of this tree is remark- 
able for the entire freedom of its stamens. This is readily 
accounted for by the extraordinary large size of the honey-disk 
(1)), which forms an oval ridge indented with ten sinuses, in each 
of which a stamen stands freely. They are therefore well 
apart, and can develop perfectly independent of each other. 

xxx. Lotus coenicuuatus.— Figure 1 represents a section of 
a pe uncle. Groups of cords finally sejiarate to supply the 
pedicels of the umbels (2). Though they are at first horseshoe- 
shaped, they soon become circular (3). The circle now throws 
en cor s for the sepals and petals with scarcely any pro- 
nouneed irregularity and without the complications seen in 
Cyhsm (xix. 4). The stamens are given off, and a broken ring 
remains in the centre (5), a crescent-shaped cavity appearing on 
the anterior side for the honey-disk. This increases while the 
two halves of the broken circle give rise to dorsal and plaeentary 
cords respectively (6). The stamens, though diadelphous in the 
fully developed flower, are, as in Pisum (xxir. 5 and 6) mona- 
c elphousat first (7). The tenth stamen becomes free ’by the 
atrophy of the tissue on either side of it (10). 

XXII. Lathteus odoeatus (lettered Pisum odoratum).~A dif- 
erence m the method of supplying cords to the whorls will he 

thai tie cords brand rery rapidly; consequently the cords for 
1 four whorls are seen simultaneously instead of in succession. 
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As in others, the stamens are monadelplious at first (5), but 
diadelphous subsequently- — the free stamen carrying two small 
wings, which have broken away from the attenuated edges of the 
tissue which binds the others together (6). 

In the formation of the pistil, it may be noted that, instead of 
there being three well-defined cords for the carpel, as occurs in 
so many plants, e. g. MraniMs (it. 6-9), it- is a complete circle 
which has to be utilized for one carpal (5). This would seem to 
show that there ought to be a whorl instead of only one carpel, 
as is of course always supposed to be the case, judging from the 
pentamerous pistil of Affonsea . It is interesting, therefore, to 
find that the distribution of the cords tends to corroborate this 
view ; four being arrested, their cords are utilized for one only. 

xxm. Ceratonia Siliqua. — In the pedicel of the Carob, the 
cords are arranged in a somewhat quadrate manner (1). They 
then become circular, and send off five for the sepals and five 
for the petals (2). The ten for the stamens are given off in a 
circular form, when a perfect cylinder is left in the middle (3). 
This becomes oval for the pistil (4): When the ovary-cell 
appears, the two placental and the dorsal cords are of consider- 
able size, while a complete circle of cords surrounding the ovarian 
cavity is also developed. These branch and give rise to a cir- 
cumferential series (5). 

XI. PQSACEiE # (PL XXVII.). — xxxv, Pyrus Malus.— The 
Apple has a pedicel remarkably like a monocotyledon, in that 
there are a number of cords indiscriminately placed ; but those 
on the circumference are the largest (1). In the case of the 
Daffodil, as in Anemone (it. 1), the larger cords are on the 
medullary side. These soon differentiate themselves into ten (2), 
five outer for the sepals ( 5 .), and five inner for the petals (p.) ; and a 
star-like pentagon is formed out of the remainder, the lobes being 
superposed to the sepals (2, «.). The numerous stamens are formed 
by radial and tangential chorisis of the petaline and sepaline 
cords, as shown in figure 3. The lobes of 'the pistiline pentagon 
(2) break up into triplets (as seen in figure 4). One forms a 

* The remarkable feature of flowers of this Order is the presence of a well- 
defined and variously formed reeeptacular tube. P. van Tieghem has described 
and figured the anatomy of the tube of Primus. Lauro-cerams (Recherches sur 
la Structure du Pistil, p. 40, pi. ix. figs. 20-24). X have fully discussed the 
nature of the reeeptacular tube, and the light thrown upon it both by Ana- 
tomy and Teratology elsewhere ■(* Origin of Floral Structures,’ chap. x. p. 89). 
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dorsal earpellary, the other two are marginal, the base of an ovary- 
cell soon appearing between them (5). ^ 

Tif l LL^ F f AeEM (P1 ' XXVIII J-=t- E-ms 

The peduncle of a raceme of this plant, just below the node 
at which a pedicel is given off, shows a certain number of cords 
stretching out to one side ( 1 ). The terminal or isolated cord 

‘ ‘1<»» *» plac.utar, cords a ll , r IW 
then trifurcate and give off twn om'erm ^ >P • ‘ ‘ ^ ese 

nomber ton for tie calyx and coSa (6 ° m “T' 8 * 6 Hw 

gi ”f f a ““ 1 ^ ‘" S6 ““ ft “' d “ 

». . ita ?d 0 2e“„7u™; d ;t: 'r,- Bfe “ thu the ^ 

appsrmtl, confused arraugeuLt S' ml o' 1 ” P in ‘° “ 
is not th. f ta,6, cord,®""! „i,, T "™* taervcs that it 

me, (xxv. 5, 6), but t„ of the „ °t?' 
crolo, 3)-or, rather, irregular iuuor aud ou er .iff d 
Which thus make up the number ten Th»; * rds ~ 

the original cylinder ultimatelv hi “mermost portions of 

placentary cords (5). Tho u„„,L eightlZT.t IT''” “ 
genera is unusual, as the flowers are quinarv Tf 5“® tW ° 
to an ancestral condition of a qu-itenvwv ^ ^ 86601 t0 point 

the foliage is alternate, which wmild ! althou & h 

idea that uo anetualeu, eouditiou wa, to 

XIII. CBASSUIiACEflE (PL XXVTTT \ 

TEUEPHiuM.—The nedicel A - VilJ -)-~xxvn. Sedum 

cords (1). These increase and Tall ^ T ° f ab ° Ut five or six 
all the whorls (2-4). It closes un aHM^ se P arate cords to 
then constitutes a very perfect circle the T f ^ and 

axial (4) } but the dorsalcapillaTv T } u ^ 0riented as * 
beyond the now visible bases of th ^ alread T appeared 
the earpellary and not axial nature of +1 ° Vary ' eel]s i consequently 
notwithstanding its 
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pl ace utary cords with, central tracheae (5), which take 
Zd P ° S ?° nS in P aira ia frollfc of the septa, and thence 

the 07Ules (6); ^ w-g 

XIY. ONA&RAGEJE (PL XXVIII.) ,-xxvnr. Fuchsia.- 
In the example examined there were eight cords in the pedieel 
oriented as m figure 1. Alternate cords multiply until twelve are 
oimed (2, 3, 4). The bases of the ovary-cells have not yet 
appeared. In the case described by Ph. van Tieghem, the ovary- 
cells appeared immediately after fig. 1. As soon as the ovules 

i I 3 ' 00 ; Dg t0 Pk - VaQ Tie §' hem > each of eight cir- 
cumferential cords are found to be doubled-the cords opposite 

the septa or sepaline giving rise to placental which se^d off 

reTditheb S f ® 1 8e P fca ’ iuwards 5 ^ese then curve round to 
each the base of the ovules. The dorsal and placentary cords 
are connected by transverse branches. 

I did not, however, find this to be the case. It will be seen 
from figure 2, that four cords (s.) are larger than the others, and 
. at lt , 1S ,° nly the intermediate ones (p.) which multiply. The 
four which remain isolated are sepaline (s.) ; ana t is the petaline 
hich give rise to the innermost set of four placentary cords 

andSlndT 6 C °I d ;“T g as P etalille (P-) i these pass inwards 
nd stand immediately in front of the sepaline (4). The ovary- 

ceils now appear, and the petaline cords behind them give rise 
to the dorsal carpellary as well as stamina! cords (5, «f d.e) ■ 
hut it is not until the summit of the ovary is reached that 
the sepaline and petaline give rise to the two whorls of stamens. 

Jrjj 6 Z °* the ova ^ the ei Sht central cords become fused 
o b ether the four sepalme remaining free (6). This arrange- 
ment is then continued up into the style. S 

XV. UMBELLIPERiE (PI. XXVIII).-xxix. Angelica 
s lvestris. In this order the peduncle contains a definite 
number of cords (1) which form a circular network at the base of 
the umbel. This latter then throws off cords for each pedicel (2) 
At the base of the ovary five cords pass up the “primary” 
ridges of each meriearp from base to apex, while two more 
or less coalesce and pass up the middle. Figure 3 represents a 
section at the base of the ovary-cells, showing ten cords passing 
outwards to the circumference with two placentary cords in the 



cords on either side of each ovary-cell; so that the section 
(through the swollen bases of the styles, which form the so- 
called epigynous disk) shows only three, instead of five, cords in 
each mericarp. 

As in the GeraniacecB, the carpophore consists of the united 
marginal cords of the two carpels, so that it contains no part of 
the axis whatever. 

It is worth while observing that of the two cords situated one 
at each end of the long axis, i. e. dorsal cords of the ovaries, one 
divides and supplies a sepal with its cord, the other also divides 
but supplies a petal. 

XVI. ARALIAOE2E (PI. XXVIII.). — xxxi. Hedeiia Helix. 

The pedicel at first contains four cords (1). These increase till 

a complete ring consisting of ten cords is formed at the taper- 
ing base of the inferior ovary (2-5). These ten become fifteen 
(6) and then twenty (7), and are arranged in concentric circles. 
The outermost consists of ten, the other two of five cords each. 
The outermost cords supply the sepals and petals ; the next, the 
stamens which are opposite to the sepals. The innermost are 
carpellary and opposite the petals. The number of ovary-cells 
varies from three to five. When there are three, the carpellary 
cords first approximate to form two pairs, leaving one free. 
They are finally reduced to three. They then become double in 
number (8), and while one cord passes, to each ovule, the re- 
mainder pass up the style (9) * 

XVII. OAPRIEOLIACEiE (PL XXVIII.) .-xxxn. Loni- 
°eea Pertclthenttm. The pedicel has a somewhat disconnected 
circle of cords enclosed in a definite pericycle indicated by a 
zone m the figure (1). The circle gives off ten cords (2). Eive 
of these belong to the sepals, while the other five, becoming 
double pass into the corolla-tube (3, 4); three being isolated in 
the middle as placentary (4). Of the ten cords in the corolla- 

* ^° r fur * er observations on the structure of the flower of the Ivv I would 
refer the reader to ‘ The Origin of Floral Structures ’ p. 67 * Jl 14 
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tube, which becomes somewhat pentangular, five are staminal 
\ ’ 6 ’ ;J- T1 f other five increase by radial ehorisis. The sec- 
tion of the tube now becomes more elliptical, and the anterior 
urface is clothed with papillae, showing that hypertrophy affects 
tho anterior side much more than the posterior (7) 

It is noticeable that while the staminal cords have the trachea 
situated centrally (6, at.), the other or petaline cords are oriented 
as it they were axial. 

xxxiii. Letcesteeia Formosa (PI. XXIX.)._The pedicel has 
eight or nine cords. (1). These increase, giving off ten to the 
circumference, and retaining ten in the middle just below the 
? P “ G ° f the ;™y-eells (2, or.). As soon as these appear, 
ve of the circumferential cords are situated dorsally, and five 
are. intermediate (2) In the central space five of the cords stand 
opposite the septa (3); the others send off cords to the ovules 

into^v? 136 ^ ’ ^ en a'*' Higher UP tteaxile Placenta separates 
into five anchor-shaped structures, as seen in section, with a 

wngle cord in each each near the apex (4). At the summit 
, ® ova y ® central lacuna assumes a pentagonal form (5) 
aud ultimately closes up to form the style. The sepaline cords 
are remarkabie for having arched girdles, from which are sent off 
ds to form the veins m each sepal (6). This reminds one 
of a similar process m Anemone (ii. 2), in which the bracts of 
the involucre are supplied with their vascular system. See also 
the aim of Cytisus (xix. 4, (5). 


XVIII. VALERIAS (PL XXIX.)._xxxiv. Valeriana 
OFF' ciNALis.-The pedicel has six cords symmetrically arranged 
( 1 ); but they become asymmetrical in the wall of the inferior 
ovary (2). On arriving at the summit two of them branch- 
these two branches, together with one of the original cords, enter 
ie sye ) which terminates with three stigmas. Three of the 
other cords branch for the three stamens. The corolla has five 

tte MX 8 ^ Kg ' ^ St0WS a V6rtiCal distributi ^ of 

Centranthus rurer.— The arrangement of the cords is the 
same as m Valerian to the summit of the ovary; hut a horizontal 
vascular ring now connects the, whole of the cords. Prom this 
zone cords are given off for the corolla. It is observable that a 
corresponding ring, resembling the stipular zone in Galimn, is 

L1JN.N. JOUBJSV — -BOTANY, VOIi. XXVIII. p 
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formed at the nodes, though it does not supply cords for any 
stipules as in Rubiacece. 

XIX. DIPSACE^I (PL XXIX.).— xxxv. Scabiosa succisa. 
The pedicel contains a ring (1) which divides at first into eight 
cords (2), and when these pass to the circumference two others 
remain in the middle (3). The ovary-cell appears between them. 
Pour of the cords belong to the sepals (4, «.), and four, alter- 
nating with the former, to the petals (4, p.). The staminal are 
given off by ehorisis from the sepaliue, i. e. if the flower be 4- 
rnerous. A flower not infrequently lias five petals, which then 
reveals the origin of the normally irregular four-merous flower. 
It is desirable to compare it with a Labiate, for it shows that 
although both have a “ hood ” and a “ lip,” they are constructed 
on different principles. In the Labiate, e. g. Lamium album, the 
hood consists of two petals and the lip of one, the lateral petals 
being atrophied, but both are present. In Scabiosa, figure (5) 
shows the originally quineuncial order of development, the fifth 
or innermost petal being atrophied. The stamen adjacent to it 
vanishes (represented by an 0 in fig. 5), so that when the flower 
becomes 4-merous, both the lip and the hood, each, consist of 
one petal only. The stamens are of course differently situated 
from those of the Labiatas, and it is not the posterior stamen 
which disappears, as in that family ; for it is one on the anterior 
side which is wanting in Scabiosa. A papillose gland is formed 
at the base of the posterior petal. 

XX. COMPOSITE (PL XXIX.). — xxx vi. CWbuba oeei- 
ciHAiiis. -Ihe peduncle of this flower contains twenty cords of 
different sizes. After sending off branches to the involucre, the 
remainder form a ring which branches upwards and terminates 
with small clusters of cords at the surface of the general re- 
ceptacle (1, vertical section). These are for the florets A 
transverse section below the base of the florets shows 'them 
to he already marked out by a slight differentiation of the 
ground-tissue (2). The groups of cords first separate into 
three (3), then into six (4), of which the three outer belong to 
the stamens and margins of the petal-lobes, the three inner to 
the carpels ; i. e. two of them form dorsal cords, while the third 
and central one is the marginal (5), the ovary being already 
differentiated from the receptaeular tube, as indicated by the 



■ ' UI ; ▼ra&AMB.— In a disk-floret of this plant 

there are five cords running up the wall as in the last described 
plant ; but on arriving at the summit of the ovary, two only 
branch to supply the style with, two cords; while a complete 
horizontal zone connects all the cords together, indicated in the 
figure by a horizontal line. 

The corolla of a ray-floret, which is very rudimentary, contains 
no cords at all. Two cords only arise from the base of the ovary 
and these pass but a short way up the style. ’ 

The above described variations in the details of different 
genera of the Composites are interesting in showing the resources 
Nature has wherewith to supply the staminal and dorsal cords. 
It may be noticed that the remarkable way in which the staminal 
cords are supplied in the male Calendula and in Bppockceris, &o. 
finds a parallel in the Campanulacece, from which Composited have 
probably been derived. Th us in Campanula Medium the sepaline, 

* Tlu8 d uasi ' se paration of the ovary from the receptacular tube is visible in 
other genera, as in Alstrcmeria (noticed by Ph. van Tieghem), &c, and clearlv 
discountenances the idea of Sachs and others that all below the summit of an 
inferior ovary is axial. 
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stammal, half a petaline, and a dorsal earpellary cord, all arise 
from one and the same common stem*. 

XXI. CAMPAXULA0EJ2 (PL XXIX.j.-xxxrx. Jasione 
Montana, The pedicel contains about ten cords (1). These mul- 
tiply and send off as many as there are bracts to the small involucre 
(2). Branches come up to the surface of the general receptacle 
as m Composites, for the florets (3). Each floret 1ms five sepaline 
and two dorsal-carpel lary derived from them. The five sepaline 
on reaching the top of the ovary, send off horizontal brandies’ 
winch form a complete ring around the base of the lobes (0). 

e same feature occurs in Campanula rotundifolia : from the 
middle point, where the two adjacent branches meet, the petaline 
cord issues (4, 6, p.) ■ so that the petals are supplied with their 

111 tIle same W the stipules of Galium 
are with their midribs. Figure 5 shows a dorsal earpellary cord 
(d.e.j springing from a sepaline (s.). 

XXII. ERICACEAE (PI. XXIX.).-xn. Eeica cinehea has a 
complete ring of cords in the pedicel (I). This sends off two 
pairs of cords for the sepals (2, 3). The number supplied to the 
corolla vanes from eight to ten or twelve by the branching of one 
or more ( , 0 ). Eight are given off to the stamens, four of which 

ThTn ? o n il “ h “? AT aItemate with the Petal-lobes (6, *.). 

the h 71 ei ® :ht - Iobed disk (») formed from a swelling at 

with the 

hrZ ff he n e en t0 C0alesce W' aDd re -form into four 
large and four smaller cords (8). The latter soon pass outwards 

(9 To) %ZV 6118 and C ° me Up M dorsal earpellary 

l.ys at™, „ the Act that! these l.tto LZZlTZ 

££? ITal fT, t 1 "’"' the d »“ I 

P i, d ’ 1 f that tke group of eight is (8) potentialhi 
earpellary, though the ovary-cell are still wanting f. ^The pohrf 

~jr a ,io y r- *° 

insertion of tl 7™ ’ ^ is ’ iinmediat «% above the 

msertion of the stamens, and no part of the axis enters the 

found in aructo? ^ 

Tieghem-s work, l. o. p. 73, pi. xii. fi gs . 67 _ 7 S PP ' “ d 7L Se0 also van 

(8, nv.). 6 P ° Sltl0U ° f th6 fUtUre ° TOry - eeIls ie ^ea by four dotted rings 
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vascular systems of floral organs. 

pistih . The presence of the dorsal cords, as in Ivy, I take to he 
a positive indication of an already differentiated state of carpels 
whether the placental cords have their tracheae oriented inwards' 
or. scattered over the phloem, or accurately centered in it. In 
this order the carpels are superposed to the petals. 

xli. Azalea indica. — A pedicel contains a complete ring as 
m Erica (1). This sends off five branches simultaneously for 
the sepals (2), and then five for the petals (8). These divide 
into three each, which enter each petal (4, p.). Ten cords are 
then formed for the stamens, which thus show their freedom 
from the corolla, while recognizable as “ traces ”in the receptacle 
(3, 4). The remaining now form five placental cords with their 
tracheae oriented as if axial (5) ; but as the dorsal carpellary 
cords are now situated behind the bases of the ovary-cells the 
same reasoning applies in this case as in that of Erica, W <fc c 
n figure 6, the five placental cords have become double in 
number to supply the two rows of ovules in each ovary-cell. 

XXIII. SCBOPHBLABIXEiE (PL XXX.).— xlii. Digi- 
talis purpurea has a somewhat oval and compact cylinder in the 
pedicel (1). This sends off ten branches for the polysepalous 
calyx (2). Some of these again branch on entering the sepals (8) 
The corolla is provided with five cords (4,p.). The remaining 
ones close up and form a quadrangular prism (4, ant., anterior" 
p°s., posterior side), the four corners supplying the stamens (4 and 
5, st,) ; the fifth and posterior staminal cord being altogether 
wanting (indicated by *). As soon as the four staminaf cords 
are gone, the rest form two arcs on the posterior and anterior 
sides (5). These now send off a large number of small cords 
which pass up the walls of the ovary-cells (6 and 7). The re- 
mainder close up and form two large placentary arcs of cords (7) 
Figure 8 represents a vertical diagram. 

xliii. Penstemon. — This begins as in Digitalis (xuir. 1, 2 , 8). 
The fifth stamen is present, and therefore has a definite cord 
(1, st). The pistil has only two dorsal, and four placentary 
cords (1-4). Figure 2 is a section at the base of the corolla, 
showing the position of the petaline (p.) and staminal (st.) cords! 

XXIY. LABIAT.ZE (PL XXX.). — xurv. Lamium album sup- 
plies ten cords to the sepals (1, 2, 8). These rapidly multiply 
in such a way that the ten prominent ribs in the calyx-tube 
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become connected by a sclerenchy'matous ring or cylinder, very 
loosely connected with lax mesopbyll or merenchyma to the two 
epidermides. This ring consists of two or three layers of cells 
only. After supplying the corolla (8, p) the central cylinder 
becomes pentagonal (8), the posterior lobe representing the 
lost stamen. The remainder now forms six distinct cords, two 
being dorsal carpellary, and four placentary (4). The latter 
coalesce and form arcs with their convex sides towards the 
centre (5). As soon as the four cavities are visible, transverse 
arcs of cords are discovered connecting each pair of marginal or 
placental cords with their proper dorsal cord (the inner broken 
circle in fig. 6). From these are given oft" others at right 
angles, in connection with an outer circle of cords. This latter 
ring lies near the base of the disk, and it gives off vertical 
brandies running upwards towards the lobed margin of the disk 
(7). Hence the disk is supplied with cords quite unlike the vast 
majority of honey-secreting glandular structures ; and the forma- 
tion is similar both to the origin of the cords in the corolla of 
Jasione , of the stamens of Hypochceris, and of stipules generally. 

xlv. Staceys palustrts and S. sylvatica differ from the 
preceding in supplying the corolla, stamens, and carpels simul- 
taneously (1). In this section the ten cords for the sepals are 
visible on the circumference (1, s.), and the five petaline (p.), 
four staminal (st), two dorsal cords (do.), and two placental (pi) 
are all visible at once. The last-named soon separate into four 
distinct batches of trachese. Figure 8 shows the first appearance 
of the ovary-cells surrounded by the thick disk (D), which is 
supplied with cords as in Lamium . A vertical section (2) shows 
plainly how these arise, pass into the deeper part of the disk, 
then contract again and pass upwards into the ovary; so that 
the plexus, seen in the gland in a transverse section is simply due 
to an expansion of the dorsal cords or similar branches from the 
marginal cords ( Lamium , xliv. (>, 7). 

xnvr. Ballota niqba*— T he pedicel supplies ten cords to the 
sepals (1, s.) and five for the petals of the corolla (1 ,p.) ; but instead 
of then giving off the staminal cords before the carpellary, these 
two whorls are supplied simultaneously ; so that a cross section 
reveals two isolated cords (d.e.) forming the posterior and anterior 
dorsal cords, with two slightly crescent-shaped massive cords (2); 
and it is these which supply the four stamens as well as the 
marginal or placentary cords. 
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XXV. BOBACxIXEiE (PL XXX*).— xlvii. Symphytum 
officinale. — The pedicel contains five larger cords situated at 
the angles of a pentagon, with one to three smaller ones inter- 
mediate between them (1). These five are for the sepals. The 
others increase (2) and coalesce till they form a more or less 
complete pentagon alternating in position with the previous one, 
the cords at the angles supplying the petals. These being given 
off, another pentagon supplies the stamens in a similar way (3). 
The remainder of the pentagon now becomes roughly four-sided 
(4). At this stage, two clusters of very large traeheids (tr.), 
resembling compound crystals or “ maeles,” appear in the central 
parenchyma (4 and 6), and though originating freely, soon send 
off branches to unite with the now completed quadrangular zone 
(5, 7, 8). This latter now forms four groups of cords, each of 
which sends off a number of branches beloic the ovary-cell (8), 
which then rise up the dorsal side of it (9), partly nourishing 
the disk (10, D), which is formed at the base of the ovary-cells. 

Each of the two star-like clusters of traeheids sends off a cord 
into the style (11). 

The Boraginece and Bapaveracece (PL XXIII., y. 7 and 7 a) are 
the only two orders known to me in which traeheids are originated 
from merenchyma in the parenchyma totally independently of 
the cords of the axis. 

xlyiii. Echium calycinttm. — T he pedicel has ten horseshoe- 
shaped cords (1). Five of them supply three-branched cords to 
the sepals (2, s.), as well as, subsequently, five for the stamens. 
Eive others appear for the petals (2, p.). At this period the 
4 c made ’-like traeheids (tr.) appear, but though feebly developed 
are not connected with other cords (as occurs also in Anchusa), 
Then appear four separate subtriangular groups for the ovaries ; 
but having no connection with the isolated traeheids (3, tr.)* 
The cords form a plexus below each ovary-cell (3), as in Sym- 
phytum (xlvii. 8); then, rising up, appear at first to be about 
five in number, behind each ovary-cell (4). Each of the cords at 
the four inner angles of the groups (3) give rise to two placental 
(4, pl.c .). Figure 5 is a section above the base of the ovary-cells. 
The five dorsal cords have now increased in number to seven. 

XXVI. PBIMTTLACE2E (PL XXXI.). — xlix. PrimulaVeris. 
The peduncle below the umbel has a pentagon with five pro- 
minent cords at the angles (1). These coalesce and then form as 
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many “points” as there are pedicels in the umbel (2). Each 
becomes rounded and throws off an arc of cords for the bract (3). 
The remainder form a series of ares (4). They finally separate 
as pedicels, each of which contains five cords by coalescence of 
the superfluous ones (5). The five cords of the pedicels rapidly 
increase by radial chorisis to ten and become confluent at the 
base of the calyx (6). They then send oil' five cords for the calyx 
• and five for the corolla (7, 8). The latter subsequently supply 
the epipetalous and superposed stamens. Five other rudi- 
mentary cords superposed to the sepals represent the lost or 
arrested stamens (7, 8, ar.st.). The remaining cords form a ring 
with ten lobes. These become resolved into ten placental (9 ,pl.e.) 
cords and five dorsal (9, cl). Besides the five dorsal, five’ other 
small cords are thrown off to pass up the wall of the one-celled 
ovary (10); while the ten larger ones enter the base of the 
free-central placenta. The tracheae are central within the phloem, 
and not oriented as if axial * They form a tolerably correct 
circle in the specimens examined ; hut in a Himalayan species 
the grouping was distinctly pentangular with five cords in front 
of the sepals. This clearly shows that the pistil is really com- 
posed of five carpels superposed to the sepals, and that the free- 
central placenta consists of ten margins fused together. 

Figure 11 represents a ease I have met with in which the 
carpels of P. sinensis were dissociated and more or less foliaceous 
with rudimentary ovules, not only along the margins but with 
several borne on a “heel-like” process, which extends towards 
the centre of the ovary. This countenances the view that the 
free-central placenta of the Primulaee® is really carpellary, and 
not axial. Anatomy, as shown above, clearly bears this outf. 

With regard to the stamens being superposed to the petals, 
this is, of course, due to the arrest of the sepaline whorl. Jiham- 
nws resembles Primula in having all the staminal cords in union 
with the petaline, hut they part company at an earlier period 
than is the case hi Primula, The cords are in fact distinct in 
the axis ; whereas in Primula they do not become separate until 
a certain height is reached in the tube of the corolla. Bhamnus , 
however, differs from Primula in that no trace of the cords 
belonging to the sepaline stamens is discoverable. 

* Ph. van lieghem, ‘Reeherches sur la Structure du Pistil,’ p 11 P 1 j x fig o 
represents them as having the trachea, on the inner side, e. as if ’axial.' * I did 

not find this to be the case. 

t See ‘Origin of Floral Structures/ p. 76, 
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XXVII. POLYGOXACE^E (PL XXXI.).— l. Ekeum toot- 
latitm. — The pedicel contains three or four principal cords (1). 
These increase and assume a triangular shape (2). Finally, it 
becomes six-angled in order to supply the six sepals. Three sepa- 
line cords give rise to three staminal ; while six others arise in 
pairs, as shown in fig. 4. The remainder, three in number, formed 
from the three sepaline which have not given rise to stamens, 
supply the carpellary cords (4). These finally result as dorsal 
carpellary cords, one having supplied a cord for the ovule at the 
base of the ovary-cell. 

XXVIII. AEIST 0 L 0 CH I A CE2E (PL XXXI.).— li. Aris- 
tolochia Clematitis. — A section at the base of the flower 
shows six cords passing off for the perianth or calyx, leaving six 
behind with a small lacuna in the centre (1). These six cords 
run up to the top of the ovary, then pass up the gynandrous 
column and bifurcate at the level of the insertion of the anther 
(2, cmth.), one branch passing off to each, the others continue up 
the style to the base of the stigmas (2, stig.). 

It has been thought that the styles and stigmas of the carpels 
are abortive in this genus; and that the now thickened con- 
nective of the anthers, coherent laterally into a tube and covered 
above with stigmatic papillae, play the part of styles and stigmas *. 
This idea is not borne out by a study of the anatomy, which 
seems to show clearly that it is only a case where a cord does not 
become differentiated into a staminal and dorsal carpellary until 
the level of the anthers is .reached. The stigmas are therefore 
truly carpellary, as is apparently always the case in other flowers. 
Moreover, they are free from the filaments to a much greater 
degree in Asarum. 

XXIX. ETTPHOEBIACEAE (PL XXXI).— in. Euphorbia 
Helioscopia. — This has about ten cords in the peduncle below a 
three-flowered cyme (1) . This at first forms a complete ring, and 
then throws off six cords, three on opposite sides (2) ; while 
small circles appear between the central one and the two groups 
of threes destined for the bracts (3). Thus three pedicels are 
formed. In the case where there are four flowers, one central 
and three circumferential, three cords travel outwards at each 

* See ■* Origin of Floral Structures,’ p. 83, note; 
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corner of the triangle for each bract (3*). The three pairs of' 
cords remaining are destined for the three pedicels (3*, ped.). 
These then appear as in (4). The three circular cords in the 
middle are destined for the central pedicel (3*, o.ped.). 

Following out the course of the cords in one of the pedicels, 
the ring throws off five cords for the involucral cup (4, inv.), 
retaining a central ring by closing up. The former cords break 
up into clusters (5), each of which supplies a stamen with its 
cord. The stamen sooner or later frees itself from the common 
tissue of the involucre (7); so that vertical sections show how 
the staminal branches arise by chorisis in any direction (8, 9). 
Although the circular tissue of the stamen has an articulation 
(10, art.), the cord itself runs uninterruptedly through it up to 
the anther. 

The central ring which supplies the pistil forms three distinct 
cords, each of which divides into a triple cluster (11) : one, the 
middle cord, forming the dorsal carpellary (</.), the others, the 
marginal or plaeentary (pi). Although the latter are somewhat 
oriented as if axial (12), that is with the tracheae facing the 
medulla, yet the presence of the dorsal cord, with the base of the 
ovary-cell visible, proves that they should be regarded as mar- 
ginal and plaeentary or foliar appendages, and are not axial in 
character. 

Fig. 6 represents a so-called bract from the base of the invo- 
lucral cup. It resembles rather a fern-scale or a paleaceous 
pappus of a Composite, as of 6-alinsoga-, for it possesses no cords 
whatever. 

mi. Brans sempebyibens.— T he female flower has a tri- 
angular arrangement of cords below the pistil (1), as in Rheum 
(l. 2). The corners send off the dorsal cords (d.), while the rest 
form three cords with the trache® facing the medulla (3), -just as 
in (Euphorbia (lit. 12). The cavities now appear (4), and the 
trachess quickly lose their “axial” orientation and become 
central (5, 6). 

The pedicel of the male flower has a complete ring. This 
throws off two pairs of cords successively for the four sepals 
(7 & 8, s.), and for the stamens (9, st.) superposed to them ; 
the remaining cords now pass upwards for a short distance, 
and, branching, terminate in fine points at the base of a 

quadrangular fleshy disk (D), which occupies the middle of the 
flower (9). ■ ' 
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XXX. SALIC ACE M (PL XXXI.)— lit. Saltx Capeea.— In 
the flower of the female tree, after the branch has supplied the 
bract with its cord, the adjacent cords close up and pass up the 
pedicel of the pistil (I, pi.). The conical gland (Gr) is entirely 
without cords, as is normally the case with nectariferous organs. 

In the male tree the cord which supplies the bract forms three 
branches (2 b and 3), and at the same time throws off two 
branches, one for each stamen (2, st.) . The gland (G-), as in the 
female, has none. 

ly. Popultjs nigkra. — In the male flower of the Poplar the 
cord which supplies the calyx (ca.) branches in a fan-like manner 
throughout it, and then sends up a cord for each of the 
stamens ( st .). 

XXXI. OECH1DACFAE (Pl. XXXII.).— lyi. Opheys api- 
eeea. — The pedicel contains six cords. A slight projection on one 
side indicates the site of the future labellum (1). At the base of 
the ovary it becomes more pronounced (2). A section across 
the placentas gives the form shown in (3) # . At the summit of 
the ovary the cords (still six in number) begin to show signs of 
multiplying (d). Each cord then divides into two, giving twelve 
in all (5). Pig. 6 shows how they become finally distributed, as 
follows : — The labellum (lab.) receives two cords (st.) from the 
lateral sepaline cords (3). These presumably ought to have 
supplied two of the stamens, which are, of course, absent. On 
the lower side, the two lateral petaline (p.) supply the anterior 
sepal with two, theoretically, staminal cords (st.). The stamina! 
cord derived from that of the labellum is entirely wanting. On 
the other side, the single anterior sepaline (3) supplies the cord 
for the single stamen which is present. 

It may he noticed that in Textbooks and Eloras the ovary of 
Ophrys is sometimes described as twisted, as in Orchis . This is 
an error. The flower is merely bent over to the opposite side of 
the stem, thereby causing the labellum to take the lowermost 
position. In Orchis the ovary is twisted. This produces the 
same effect; but now the labellum stands directly over the 
bract. 

* The position of the labellum is uppermost in all the figures, except 
number 3. 
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XXXII. AMABYLLIDAGE2E (PL XXXII.).— lvii. Nar- 
cissus Tazetta illustrates the way pedicels are formed from a 
peduncle when the cords do not form a compact ring, as is 
generally the case in Exogens. The peduncle of this Narcissus 
is oval, and has an oval arrangement of cords somewhat wide 
apart (1). These branch on reaching the node in a confused 
manner (2), producing an ill-defined mass, as seen in a cross 
section. A little higher up this becomes broken up into irregular 
groups isolated in the parenchymatous tissue (3). The first few 
clearly differentiated belong to the sheathing-bract on the circum- 
ference (4) ; all the rest now become isolated as separate cords, 
usually in groups of five or more, and marked out in readiness for 
separation into pedicels (5). This is soon done by the development 
of epidermides between them, and variously angled pedicels result 

(6) . They become triangular, and the cords are grouped into three 
larger ones at the angles and pairs of smaller ones between them 

(7) . On approaching the base of the ovary, they multiply and 
form a dense triangular prism (8). This throws off three at the 
hack of each ovary-cell as dorsal cords (9) ; three are intermediate 
and the rest form a broken circle in the middle (9). Twelve 
cords thus pass up the circumference, the central ring forming 
three placentary cords. Near the top of the ovary the axile mass 
contracts, while the septa bulge out and show the placentary 
cords, now arranged in two rows with the so-called “septal 
gland ” between them. This is simply a place where the two 
epidermides of the coherent carpellary walls are differentiated 
and incoherent (10 and 10*). 

lviii. Gf alan thus nivalis (J. pi.).— Ph. van Tieghem has 
described the anatomy of the single form, the pedicel being 
much the same as in the double. The number of cords vary 
from about six to eight (1, 2, 3). They increase to twelve, and 
then pass up the inferior ovary. In the double Snowdrop the 
cords form a massive ring (4). This divides into two concentric 
circles, the outer being sepaline and the inner petaline (5). These 
now branch repeatedly, and give rise to the immense number of 
cords supplying the numerous sepals and petals (6). There is 
often no trace of an ovary ; hence the globular termination of the 
peduncle is wholly axial in nature, and is required for the multi- 
plication of the petaline cords by repeated ehorisis which takes 
place in various ways (7). 
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XXXIII. IEIDACEJE (PL XXXII.). — lix. Crocus. — In this 
plant the pedicels are so closely ad pressed within the sheathing- 
bracts, that they assume very various shapes (1-8). They con- 
tain an irregular distribution of larger and smaller cords. These 
ultimately coalesce into three (4), and then divide again to form 
six regularly distributed cords (5). As soon as the ovary-cells 
appear, six cords are discovered on the circumference and six, 
somewhat elongated, in the middle (6). These become finally 
more circular in outline (7). The sepaline cord (s.) behind the 
ovarian wall now gives rise to the dorsal carpellary cord (7, d.) by 
tangential chorisis. At a level where the septa are distinct, the 
sepaline (8, $.) has now given rise to the staminal (st.) by tan- 
gential chorisis ; and the petaline (p.) by radial chorisis to two 
others (8). 

LX * Gladiolus. The flower of this plant shows a very sym- 
metrical series of cords in the receptacular tube. In the centre 
is a large number of isolated cords (1) as soon as the ovary-cells 
aie well formed. These will form the marginal or placentary 
cords. Alternating with each cell is a large cord, and behind it 
a threefold cord, of which the median one will form the dorsal 
cord, and the other two a sepaline and staminal. Higher up 
the central clusters of isolated cords form three irregular masses 
more or less fused together (2) ; hut as soon as the three margins 
ai t visible, they become isolated, and a mass belongs to each 
triangular termination of a septum. 

Higher up each divides into two cords (3 ,pl), while a “ septal 
gland (3, s. gl.) appears between them; i. <?. a portion of the 
two epidermides are differentiated and separate. While this is 
proceeding, the circumferential cords are dividing up in various 
ways to supply cords for the six leaves of the perianth and the 
three stamens (4). The style is shown in the central cavity. 

XXXIY. LILXACEJE (PI. XXXII.) — lxi. Asphodelus ramo- 
sus.- The stem below a flower contains two circles of cords. A 
slight protuberance on one side indicates where a bract will be 
formed. A single cord is isolated for this, and a small circle is 
formed below it (2). Of this circle, one cord is given off for a 
second bract (3, 4). The remaining three now belong to the 
pedicel. The pedicel is somewhat tri-lobed in section (6, 7). The 
three cords now multiply by chorisis (8,9), forming ultimately 
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six regularly arranged, with a central circle within them (10). 
The cords at the angles are the first to divide (11). Then the 
others divide until the. complete number is made for all the 
organs, and, lastly, the septal glands appear (12, s.yl). 

DESCRIPTION OP THE PLATES, 
with references to the pages where the details are described 

i; ■ Plate XXIII* 

i. Clematis Vttalba (p. 165). ir. Anemone coronaria (p. .165). in. Ranunculus 
Flammula { p, 166). iv, Er anf Mis hy emails (p. 166). v, Papaver 
Rhceas (p. 166). vi. Eschscholtda califormca (p. 167). 

’• Plate XXIV. 

VII. Cheiranthus Cheiri (p.‘ 168). vm. Viola tricolor (p. 169), ix. Reseda 
odorata (p. 169). x. Diant hus harbatus (p. 170). 

Plate XXV. 

xl Silene inflate ( p. 170). xu. Lychnis dioica (p. 171). xixr. Malm sylves* 
iris and M. moschata (p, 173). 

PtATE XXVI, 

xiv. Hypericum Androsmmm and other species of the genus (p. 173). xv. 
Geranium Robertianum (p. 174). xvi. Erodium. cimtarimi (p. 175), 
xvii. Pelargonium zonale (p. 175). 

Plate XXVII. 

xvin. Tropceotem majns (p. 177). xix. Cytisus scoparms (p, 177). xx. Cercis 
Siliquastrum (p. 178). xxi. Lotus comioulatus (p. 178). xxn. Pimm 
odoratum ( — Lathy rm odor at us) (p. 178). xxni. Ceratonia Siliqua 
(p. 179). xxiv. Pyrus Malus (p. 179.) 

Plate XXVIII. 

xxv. Ribes coccinea (p. 180). xxvi. Escallonia, sp. (p. 180). xxvii. Pedum 
TelepHum { p. 180). xxvm. Fuchsia , sp. (p. 181). xxix. Angelica 
sylvestris (p. 181). xxx. Dane us Carota (p. 182). xxxr. Bed, era 
Helix (p. 182). xxxn. Lonicera Periclymenum (p. 182). 

Plate XXIX. 

xxxiri. Leycesteria formosa (p. 183). xxxrv.. Valeriana officinalis (p. 183). 
xxxv. Scabiosa Buccisa (p. 184). xxxvi. Calendula officinalis (p. 184). 
xxxvii. Hypochceris radicata (p. 185). xxxvm. Artemisia vulgaris 
(p. 185). xxxix. Jasione montana and Campanula rotundifolia 

(p. 186). xl. Erica dnerea (p. 186.) xli. Azalea indica (p. 187), 
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jcmi Digitalis purpurea (p. 187). xliii. Penstemn, sp. (p. 187). xmv. 
: ' mium album (p. 187). xlv. Staehys palmtns and S. «yto 
(p. 188). xlvl Ballota nigra (p. 188). xiVn. Symphytum 
cinale (p. 189). xiauii. Echiwn calycimm ( p. 189). 


AristolocJda 
liii. Btmis 
ly. Popidus 


Plate XXXII, 

£3). lvii. Narcissus Tazetta (p. 194). 
194). lix. Crocus, sp. (p. 195). ex. 
Asphodelus ramosus (p. 195). 


lviii. tr akin- 
Gladiolus, sp, 


Erratum. 

Pl. XXI X. for “ Hypoohssris ” read Hypociiceris 


Seed, in certain Varieties of the Common 
karum Offieinarum, L.). By D. Moekis, 
sistant Director, Eoyal Gardens, Kew. 

[Bead 6th March, 1890.] 

(Plate XXXIII.) 

r-caue (Saccharwm Offieinarum, L.), as a 
own throughout the tropical and subtropical 
pheres. It is supposed to have originated 
Southern Asia ; but where, is not known. 
Eoyle, Aitehison, and other Anglo-Indian 
ly wild plants in Hindustan or neighbouring 
s who carefully describes the cultivation of 
e Dutch Colonies, says nothing about the 
Miquel, Hasskarl, and Blanco mention no 
unatra, Java, or the Philippines. Crawford 
find the wild sugar-cane in the Indian 
.led to do so. Bentham, at a comparatively 
.. e-vlia,) stive survey of material from all 
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parts of the world, says “ we have no authentic record of any 
really wild station for the common sugar-cane ” 

Another point connected with the life-history of the sugar- 
cane which has occupied attention is, — whether the sugar-cane 
owing to the fact that it has been propagated for so many 
centuries by cuttings, or slips, has not, in common with other 
plants, such as the banana, plantain, and bread-fruit, lost the 
power of producing mature seed. A very general opinion exists 
at the present time, and indeed has existed for nearly a hundred 
years, that the sugar-cane does not produce seed. Hughes t, in 
1750, speaking of the sugar-canes at Barbados states, “ the 
glumes of their pannicles contains a whitish dust or seed, yet 
these being sowed, never vegetate.” 

Kumphius J does not expressly state that the sugar does not 
flower and seed, but remarks, “ Flores semenque nunquam profert 
nisi per aliquot annos stetcrit in loco quodam saxoso.” 

_ Macfadyen §, in regard to Jamaica, says that “ it is a peculiarity 
of the (sugar) cane in this climate, that it refuses to perfect its 
seed. Ever since its cultivation in this island it has been raised 
from cuttings of the joints.” 

Sir William Hooker ||, citing Roxburgh, states that “ notwith- 
standing his long residence in the country of the Ganges (he) 
never saw- the seed of the sugar-cane.” And, lastly, we have 
Hackel, the recent Monographer of the A.ndropogonece in de 
Candolle’s ‘ Monographic Phanerogamarum,’ under Saccharum 
officmarmi, L., p. 112, adding “ Caryopsis nemo adhuc videsse 
videtur.” 

De Candolle is therefore no doubt correct in the statement 
that no one has hitherto described or drawn the seed of the 
sugar-cane % 

The flower of the sugar-cane, on the contrary, has often been 
figured and described. One of the earliest figures is given by 
Tussae (‘Flora Antillarum,’ 1808-1827), copied by Hayne 
(‘Arzueykunde,’ ix. tt. 30, 31). These exhibit the character of the 
stems and general habit, but the analysis of the flower is poor. 

* Flora Hong-Kong. p. 420. 

1’ Hughes, Barbados ( 1750 ), p. 244 . 

t Bumphius, Amboin. ygL y. p. 186. 

§ Hooker’s Bot. Mise. vol. i. p. 99. || Ibid. 

f Origin of Cultivated Plants (1882;, p. 107. 
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Later, there is given a good drawing of the plant and flower, in 
Hooker’s Bot. Misc. i. p. 101 ; to this is added a full account of 
the sugar-cane and its cultivation in Jamaica* by Macfadyen. 
An excellent drawing, with a full analysis of the flower and pistil, 
is given by Sehacht (‘Madeira und Teneriffe,’ tab. 1). This I 
regard as the most satisfactory representation of the floral 
structure of the sugar-cane. The description given by Bentley 
and Trimen (‘ Medicinal Plants/ tab. 298) is excellent, but the 
analysis of the flower is by no means good. 

In all these, no attempt has been made to describe the seed. 
It is probable, therefore, that so far no ripe seed had come under 
the notice of the numerous botanists who had described the plant 
and flow r ers. 

During the last two years, owing to very intelligent experiments 
carried on at the Botanical Station at Barbados, Professor 
Harrison and Mr. Bo veil have shown very conclusively that 
certain varieties of the common sugar-cane still produce mature 
fruit. The first statement on the subject by Professor Harrison 
has already been published*. It is only necessary to mention 
here, that for many years self-sown seedlings of sugar-cane 
appear to have been observed at Barbados and elsewhere. 
Some of these natural seedlings have been successfully raised 
and established. Owing, however, to the very few fertile fruits 
produced in each panicle — possibly not more than one in every 
three or four thousand spikelets— and owing also to their very 
small size, it is very difficult indeed to observe them +* The ex- 
periments at Barbados, confirmed by observations at Trinidad, 
Demerara, and latterly at Kew, have now very clearly proved 
that the varieties of sugar-cane known as “Purple Transparent ” 
and “ White Transparent” periodically produce seed at 
Barbados, and that the Bourbon cane, known also as the 
“ Otaheite cane,” does so very sparingly From seed of the 
former, received from Barbados, sugar-cane plants have been 
successfully grown at Kew, and observations have been made 
which are embodied in this note. 

Although there are numerous varieties of the common sugar-- 
cane, only a few are widely cultivated in sugar-producing 
countries. These being propagated by cuttings or shoots, retain 

* Kew Bulletin, 1888, p. 294. 

+ On the economical value of the fact that the sugar-cane does produce seed, 
■see Kew Bulletin, 1889, p. 242. 

LI^K. JOXJRF^BOTAKY, VOL. XXVIII, Q 
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all the 'character and peculiarities of the parent plant. In the 
West Indies the chief variety cultivated is the Bourbon or 
Otaheite cane. This is also widely cultivated in Mauritius, and 
under other names it is the favourite variety in the East Indies 
and Polynesia. 

At the Jamaica Botanic Gardens in 1884 there were in all 
sixty varieties of sugar-canes under experimental cultivation, and 
these were readily distinguished by the foliage, by size, colour 
and character of stem, and by general habit *. 

The flowering panicle (without the hollow stem) varies from 
2 to 3 feet f . The numerous spikelets are arranged in pairs, one 
being sessile, and the other stalked, surrounded by a dense ring 
of long, white, straight, spreading hairs, arising immediately 
below, and coming away with the spikelets. All the spikelets ex- 
amined -were one-flowered and hermaphrodite. The single purple 
pale enclosed in the upper glume is present or sometimes 
reduced to a film. The red lodicules vary from two to three, and 
are either truncate or 2-3-lobed. The yellow stamens were fully 
developed, and in a few instances the pistil was rudimentary. 
The upper part of the bifid purple stigma is large and densely 
plumose. The caryopsis, where present, is free and enclosed 
within the pale and glumes ; it is about ^ inch long, ^ inch 
wide, elliptical-oblong, smooth or finely striated, flesh-coloured, 
and surmounted by the persistent bases of the style. The albumen 
is nearly white, subtransparent. The embryo is lateral, one- 
sixth the length of the caryopsis. In germination, the plumule 
and radicle emerge without the cotyledon (Plate XXXIII. 
fig. 5). 

[Xote. — Since this paper was read I have received, through 
the kindness of Dr. van Eeden, Director of the Colonial Museum 
at Haarlem, a copy of “ Mededeelingen van bet Proef station 
Midden- Java te Semarang, over suikerriet uit zaad door 
Dr. Eranz Benecke, met 28 figuren.” Semarang, G. C. T. van 
Dorp & Co., 1889. In this a very complete account is given of 
observations made in Java, which have undoubtedly to a great 
extent anticipated those made at Barbados and described above. 

* Jam. Botanical Depart. Deport, 1884, pp. 31-34. 

t According to Munro (Journ. Linn. Soc. vol. vi. p. 36), the specimens marked 
hy Linnaeus himself Saecharum Officinanm are not the true sugar-cane but 
Brianthis japomcus t Beauy. 
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Dr. Benecke shows clearly that the occurrence of fruit in 
sugar-cane had been observed by him during the years. 1887 to 
1889, and he is probably the first to have published (in 1889) a 
description with drawings of the fruit and the mode of germination. 
Those interested in the subject are referred to Dr. Beneeke’s 
pamphlet. In the meantime the above short summary will 
emphasize the fact and bring to the notice of botanists generally 
the possibility now of multiplying the sugar-cane by seminal 
reproduction, — D, M.] 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XXXIII. 


Fig. 1 . Portions of flowering panicle of sugar-cane, showing arrangement of 
spikelets. 

Fig. % A single spikelet enlarged (after Hooker). &= upper glume. 6 — pale, 
<?= lower glume. <£= anthers, £=lodicules. /=: ovary. < 7 = stigma. 

Fig. 3. Ovary and stigma, x 10 . 

Fig. 4. Caryopsis removed from glumes X 10, with longitudinal and cross 
sections. 

Fig, 5. Caryopsis, showing first stage of germination. 

Fig. 6 . Later stage of germination. 

Figs. 7, 8 , and 9. Germination observed when the caryopsis is still enclosed in 
its glumes. 

Fig. 10. A seedling sugar-cane, natural size, three months old. 


On the Development of the Sporangia in Rhodochorton Rofhii y 
Nag., and R. floriduhm , Nag. ; and on a new Species of 
that G-enus. By E. J. Habvey Gibson, M.A., P.L.So 
F.B.S.E., Lecturer on Botany in University College, Liver- 
pool. 


[Read 5th June, 1890.] 


(Plate XXXIV,) 


The following observations were made on material collected on 
rock-ledges in caves at Dinmor Point, Anglesea, and examined 
fresh in the Laboratory of the Liverpool Marine Biological 
station at Puffin Island. 

The habit of J Rhodochorton Rothii is described by Harvey 

LINN. JOTJRN. — -BOTANY, VOL. XXVIII. E 
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0 Phrcologia Britannica, 5 pi. exx. b.) in the following words : 

“ Spreading over the surface of rocks, about half-tide level.* 
Conferva purpurea,, Dillw., which Iiarvey -unites with B. Ilothii 
under the name of Callithamnion Bothii , lie describes as being 
found “ on maritime rocks, within the influence of the spray, but 
beyond the reach of ordinary tides. 5 ’ I have collected specimens 
of Bhodochorton Bothii at all levels from extreme low water at 
a 20-foot tide to two or three feet above high-water mark, and 
found that the nearer the plant grows to low- water mark the 
larger, brighter, and more branched it becomes. 

G-eneral accounts of this species are given by Kutzing % J. Gr. 
Agardh .+, Hauck f , and Thuret §. 

Bhodochorton Bothii occurs in the form of broad velvet-like 
expansions of a dull crimson colour, from 2 millim. to 1 centim. 
in thickness. The upright filaments arise from a densely inter- 
woven creeping network of filaments, the cells of which are about 
as long as broad. The erect filaments are of uniform diameter 
throughout, the cells being about one and a half to two and a 
half times as long as they are broad. The branches arise alter- 
nately and at very acute angles with the main axis. The branching 
is very sparing, save near the apex. 

The dense corymbose clusters of sporangia (tetrasporangia) 
are terminal or subterminal, and their position and mode of 
origin furnish a good diagnostic difference between this species 
and B. Jtoridulum , Hag., and B. chanfransioides , Keinke, where 
they arise secundly along the branches. 

Their mode of development is as follows Copious terminal 
branching first of all takes place in the apical region of a vegetative 
filament, tlie secondary branches arising as buds from the 
penultimate cells of the primary branch. The sporangia arise 
usually on branches of the fourth order. Each sporangium is 
. formed from a bud of the penultimate cell of a branch, the bud 

?P1° TYXTV fr0 ? e Par6nt Cdl b T an oblique septum 

(P . XXXIV. fig. 11). The cell then loses its oblong cylindrical 
shape and becomes oval, the narrower end being next the parent 
cell The contents segment transversely to the long axis, the 
two halves again dividing parallel with the long axis. The spores 

* 1 Species Algarum,’ p. 640. 

1 Species, Genera, et Ordines Algarum,’ ii. p, 17 } p s 
t ‘Die Meeresalgen Deutsohlands und Oesterreiohs,* p. 68. * 

| In Le Jobs’ ‘ List© des Algues marines des Cherbourg,’ p. in, 
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(tetraspores) are thus quadrants, not tetrahedra as, for example, 
in the genus JPolysipTioma. The apical cell meantime increases 
in length and subdivides transversely into a new apical cell and a 
basal cell, from which latter a new sporangium arises in like 
manner. When the spores are mature the wall of the sporangium 
ruptures at the apex and the spores escape, the empty spor- 
angium remaining attached. The parent cell then gives off 
another hud into the cavity of the empty sporangium (fig. 10). 
Usually, though not invariably, the second bud, after separation 
from the parent cell, divides transversely into an apical cell and 
a basal cell from which a new sporangium arises, the basal cell 
being sheathed by the torn wall of the first formed sporangium 
(fig. 10). Often, however, the second hud itself becomes the 
mother cell of a sporangium, and in such cases a series of 
sporangia may be so formed, the torn walls of preceding sporangia 
remaining as sheaths round the base of the sporangium of the 
time being (fig. 7). Other conditions still are to be met with. 
The bud may divide into a basal and apical cell, the sporangium 
being developed not from the basal cell but from the apical cell 
directly (fig. 6). 

The spores when sbed germinate into cell-rows sparingly 
branched. The sporangia begin to be formed from January 
onwards, so that by the end of March every filament bears at its 
apex a cluster of sporangia. 

The method of innovation described as occurring in the 
development of the sporangia is only an extension of the mode of 
renewed growth of the vegetative filaments. Injury to a filament 
and removal of the apex is followed by apical growth of the next 
uninjured cell into the cavity of the ruptured cell (figs. 8, 9) 

The sporangia of R. floridulum , Nag.,. show similar inno- 
vations to those described as occurring in JR. Rothii (fig. 12). I 
have not met with R. chantransioides , Keinke, and am therefore 
unable to say whether the same phenomenon is exhibited by that 
species. Certainly Eeinke’s figures # do not indicate any basal 
sheaths such as I have described as occurring in R. Rothii and 
R.fioriduhm. I may add that these sheaths may also be observed 
in R . membranaceum , Maq. 

Similar phenomena in the development of sporangia are known 
to occur in the Sphacelariaeese and other groups. 

r 2 


* Atlas deutscher Meeresalgen, tab. 21. 
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BuODOCHORTON SEIRIOLA.NUM, Sp. HOY* 

Diagnosis. Thallus filamentis rectis, eramosis, e strato cellular um 
surgentibus ; tetrasporangia vel termiualibus vel secuudis, 
vel utrisque ; colore roseo. 

j Tab. On Polysiphonia urceolata at low water, Puffin Island, 
Anglesea. 

On examining some old Laminaria-stems gathered at extreme 
low water (spring-tide) at Puffin Island (S. Seiriol’s Isle), Angle- 
sea, in March 1890, I found some epiphytic Polysiphonia 
urceolata covered with the minute species which I here describe. 
I submitted specimens to Mr. Gh Murray, F.L.S., who believed 
it to be a new species. I sent specimens also to M. Bornet, 
who was kind enough to give me his opinion on the matter. 
I had considered it as a species of Bhodochorton , but M. Bornet 
pointed out to me that the discoid basal layer indicated affinity 
with Ghantransia . Its general appearance and the presence of 
well developed and abundant tetraspores, however, clearly 
demonstrated an even closer relation to the genera Bhodochorton 
dm^Callithamnion. Indeed, M. Bornet suggested the possibility of 
its being near Callithamnion humile , Kiitz., in systematic position. 
In that species, however, the apices of the upright filaments, at 
least in Kiitzing’s figure, are branched, while in my plant the 
filaments are quite simple. In character it seems halfway 
between the genera Bhodochorton and Ghantransia , but I insert 
it temporarily under the former and venture to give it the name 
of Bh. seiriolanum , after the island on wffiose shores I found it. 
Whether it may be left there, or form the type of a new 
genus, or whether, as suggested to me by Mr. Batters, the 
genus Bhodochorton must be divided into two subgenera, one 
with a discoid base, the other with creeping filaments, I leave 
for discussion in a paper on the revision of the genus Bhodo- 
chorton on which I am engaged. 

I may add that I have found in the present species the same 
mode of innovation of sporangia I have described above for 
B. Bothii , B. floridulum, and B. membranaceum. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXXIV, 

Figs. 1-5. Bhodochorton seiriolanum^ n. sp. 

Fig. 1, Part of a branch of Polysiphonia urceolata with E. seiriolanum epiphytic 
on it, x 55. 
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Mg. 2. The same, X 355, showing terminal and secund sporangia. 

3. The basal cell-layer from which the upright filaments spring, X 355. 

4. A filament showing innovation of the filament after the escape of the 

tetraspores from a terminal sporangium, X 450. 

5. Terminal sporangium with tetraspores and innovation of a subterminal 

sporangium, X 450. 

Pigs. 6-11. Rhodochorton Rothii, Nag. 

Pig. 12. R. floridulum, Nag. 

All drawn with Zeiss’s objective E, ocular 2, with drawn tube. The details of 
cell-structure are not indicated. 

Pigs. 6, 7, 10. "Various stages in the development of sporangia formed by 
innovation, x 355. 

Pigs. 8, 9. Innovation in vegetative filaments. X355. 

Pig. 11. Development of sporangia from buds of subapical cells; in one case 
the spores have escaped and a second bud is developing in the cavity 
of the empty sporangium, x 355. 

Pig. 12. Sporangium in course of formation by innovation in R, jloridulwn. 
X355. 


On the Development o£ the Cystocarps in Callophyllis laciniata , 
Xiitz. By A. Lorrain Smith. (Communicated by D, H. 
Scott, M.A., Ph.D., P.L.S.) 

[Read 5th June, 1890.] 

(Plate XXXV.) 

Callophxllis laciniata, on which the investigation recorded 
below was made, belongs to the family of the Gigartinacem , one 
of the Ploridese. 

It bas a flat isobilateral much-branched thallus. It is dioecious, 
and the fruiting-thallus hears a large number of cystocarps. 

Harvey in his e Phycologia Britannica,’ vol. ii, plate 121, thus 
describes it under the name of JRhodymenia laciniata : — 

“Prond thickish, subcartilaginous, opake, bright red, more or 
less palmate or flabeiliform, cleft into numerous broad wedge- 
shaped segments, which are again divided in a subdichotomou$ 
manner ; the apices obtuse, the mai’gins, when in fructification, 
curled and fringed with minute cilia, in which the tubercles are 
imbedded.” 
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'These so-called “ cilia ” appear at first as slightly thickened 
irregular outgrowths towards the growing points of the thallus. 
They become larger, and consequently more crowded, as the fruits 
ripen. 

A section through a mature cystocarp presents the appearance 
shown in PI. XXX Y. fig. 5. There is a broad pericarp enclosing 
a central mass of spores ; the outer layers of the pericarp are 
of small, closely adhering cortical cells, the inner layers are of 
larger cells. Immediately surrounding the spores, we often find 
seemingly elongated much-crushed cells very full of contents. 
The spores themselves are arranged in larger or smaller groups, 
each occupying its own compartment, and mostly separated from 
the other groups by a broader or narrower wall of thallus-cells 
elongated and compressed like those that surround the whole 
mass. 

The spores are irregularly round or oval ; they vary in size 
and shape. They lie in loose groups, or sometimes in regular 
rows and chains of connected spores. Occasionally we find a 
little packet still surrounded by an outer cell-wall, showing that 
division is not yet quite completed. 

The main axis of the thallus is a solid mass of apparently 
parenchymatous tissue. The medullary part consists of very 
large cells interwoven with smaller cells which have more abun- 
dant contents. The cortex is of radiating filaments of still 
smaller cells, more regular in size and closely packed together. 

In the outgrowths destined to hold the cystocarps, we find the 
large medullary cells are smaller and richer in contents than the 
cells of the vegetative thallus ; the interstitial cells seem to be 
more numerous ; the cortex is thicker, forming a strong compact 
envelope for the future fruit. This thickened cortex is already 
present to some extent when the procarps first appear. 

At a very early stage, various cells of the outer medullary 
tissue and inner cortex are differentiated from the rest, and 
become densely filled with protoplasm. Some of these cells, 
auxiliary cells we may call them, are large and irregularly shaped 
(1?1. XXX Y. figs. I & 2). They continue to grow apparently 
at the expense of the surrounding tissue. Along with these are 
smaller cells exactly similar in contents. 

These differentiated cells go to form the procarp, but I have 
failed to trace their relation to each other, whether they all 
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belong to tbe carpogonial branch, or whether some of them may 
not arise from other neighbouring branches. 

The carpogone with its trichogyne is borne upon one of the 
smaller cells, which again lies alongside of a large auxiliary cell. 

The trichogyne has often, though not always, the little coil 
near its base, so characteristic of Folyides and some other 
Floridese. It forces its way between the cortical cells, and 
finally protrudes, sometimes to the extent of a third of its 
length. 

At a later stage, presumably after fertilization, fusion takes 
place between tbe carpogone and the auxiliary cells. 

At this stage the procarp is an irregularly-shaped mass of 
fused cells with projections on all sides. After staining with* 
methyl-green, one of the procarps was shown to contain a con- 
siderable number of nuclei, the result evidently of the fusion of 
the different cells and of subsequent divisions of these nuclei. 

The remains of the trichogyne can be traced in such procarps, 
but the basal portion of the carpogone can no longer he distin- 
guished, having evidently become confluent with the next 
auxiliary cell. 

Each eystocarp contains a varying number of these procarps ; 
sometimes they are separated from each other by a mass of tissue, 
sometimes they are crowded together in immediate contact. They 
remain, however, separate and distinct ; in no case was there any 
proof of the existence of fertilizing filaments, such as occur in 
Folyides, Dudresnaya , &c., nor is there any evidence that fusion 
takes place between the cells of different procarpial groups. 

The .procarp next divides up by walls parallel or at right 
angles to each other into a mass of large cells. These cells again 
divide by walls in all directions (fig. 4). 

At this stage the primary and secondary divisions can be 
distinctly traced, and the whole procarp breaks up; there does 
not seem to be any sterile tissue left. 

Ero m the -ultimate divisions we get the spores. These, as has 
been already mentioned, lie in groups, each of which is the pro- 
duct of a single procarp. The groups may be quite isolated and 
completely surrounded by the compressed thallus-tissue, or they 
may lie so closely together that several groups seem merged into 
one. This is easily intelligible, as at an early stage two or more 
procarps are often found in close contact. 
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The spores sometimes lie in the position left by the last 
divisions ; more generally, in the ripe condition they are entirely 
free from each other. 

Dehiscence takes place by an opening in the wall on the side 
of the cystocarp. 

The conclusion, then, to which my investigation leads is, that 
the cystocarp of Callophyllis laciniata is a compound body, 
including the products of a number of procarps. 

The investigation was carried on at the Normal School of 
Science [now the Eoyal College of Science], in the Laboratory of 
Dr. D. H. Scott, to whom I have been indebted for continual 
advice and assistance. 

The material was collected and preserved at Plymouth during the 
summer of 1889 by Professor T. Johnson of Dublin, who kindly 
placed it at my disposal for investigation. I have also to thank 
him for much help and encouragement during the progress of my 
work. 

EXPLANATION OE PLATE XXXV. 

c=carpogone ; £=tricbogyne; a — auxiliary cell. 

Fig. 1. Carpogone unfertilized with 2 auxiliary cells. x444. 

Eig, 2. Semi-superficial section of a young cystocarp, showing several pro- 
carps and trichogynes. X 170. 

Eig. 3. One or more procarps after fusion, showing the nuclei. The remains 
of a trichogyne are still to be seen. x444. 

Eig. 4. Procarp, showing the primary and secondary division-stages towards 
the formation of spores. x440. 

Eig. 5. Section through an almost ripe cystocarp, showing the grouping of 
the spores. Xl66. 
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On the Structure and Systematic Position o£ Okantranna ; with 
a Description of a Hew Species, By GtEORg-e Murray and 
Ethel 8. Bartoh. 

[Read 5th June, 1890.] 

(Plates XXXVI. & XXXVII.) 

The genus Chantrcmsia has been, since its establishment, one of 
the most interesting among Algae, not only on account of its re- 
markable position as one of the so-called primitive types of Flo- 
ridese, but also from a supposed relationship ascribed to certain 
of its forms with JBatrachospermum and Lemanea . The history 
of the genus is, in fact, an exceptionally stormy one ; its syste- 
matic position has been the subject of argument, the generic 
characters have been emended and its validity as a genus has been 
challenged. It is happily unnecessary for us to penetrate farther 
into the history of these changes than the Thuretian conception 
of the genus. This author writing (1863) in ‘ Le Jolis, Algues 
Marines de Cherbourg/ p. 104, says : — 

“ The genus Chantransia has not been kept to the limits assigned 
to it by De Candolle; since it contained species belonging to 
Lemanea , Batrachospermum , Cladophora , and (Edogonmm(¥ 1. Fr. 
ii. p. 49 et segi). Fries re-established it later (1825) on a better 
basis, taking for its types Conferva JECermanni and C; chalybeia of 
Both. These two plants, living in freshwater, bear a strong re- 
semblance to certain minute marine species which form part of 
the Callithamnion of Lyngbye. Harvey long ago recognized this 
resemblance, which had compelled him in 1836 to re-unite the 
marine and freshwater species under the genus Trentepohlia 
(Mackay, Flor. Hibern.). More recently, however, this celebrated 
algologist has changed bis opinion and replaced the marine species 
in Callithamnion. He has even described and figured for some 
of them veritable tetraspores (Phyc. Brit. tabb. 313, 314). The 
existence of such organs would justify the position which he 
assigns to these plants if it were well demonstrated. But I think 
that there is some error here resulting from the study of dried 
specimens. At least I have never been able to find tetraspores, 
and I trust implicitly on this point to the excellent observations 
of M. Arescboug (Phyc. Scand. marin. p. 115), confirmed recently 
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by M. Pringsheim (Beitr. zur Morpbol. d. Meeres-Algen, p. 26). 
I have never seen in these plants anything but undivided spores, 
having'a tendency more or less to group themselves on short 
lateral branches, in such a manner as to form in certain species 
small glomerules, sometimes replaced by clusters of antherids. 
That these glomerules or groups of spores represent the most 
simple state of conceptacular fructification of the other Ploridese, 
one can hardly doubt, especially when one compares them with 
organs of the same nature in other genera ; &c.” 

Though Harvey was wrong as to the division of the spores into 
tetras pores, he was nevertheless right in his view of the morpho- 
logical value of these bodies. They are commonly called mono- 
spores, and understood to be the homologues of the tetraspores 
of the other Ploridese. That Tlmret, though right in his obser- 
vation, was wrong in regarding them as equivalent to concepta- 
cular fruits, was made abundantly clear by the description of the 
true cystocarps of Chantransia corymbifera by Bornet and Thuret, 
‘Notes Algologiques,’ p. 16, tab. v. (1876). Before this, how- 
ever, in 1873, M. Sirodot described the monospores, antherids, 
trichogynes, and cystocarps of a freshwater species, Oh, invest ions, 
Lenorm. (Comptes Eendus, vol. lxxvi. pp. 1338-39). M. Sirodot, 
however, thought fit to remove this species from Chantransia and 
make it the type of a new genus, Balbiania (Ann. Sci. Nat. 1876, 
6 e scr. tom. ii. p. 146). "Whether this distinction should now 
stand will be seen later. It is mentioned here now because the 
discovery of its sexual reproductive organs takes, precedence of 
the case of Oh. corymbifera. 

As the matter now stands, the position of the genus in the 
estimation of botanists is as follows : — In the sea there occur 
certain species typified by Oh, corymbifera , Tkur., of which both 
the sexual reproductive system and the propagation by mono- 
spores have been described and figured by Bornet (foe, cit.). In 
fresh water there occur certain other species (excepting for the 
present Oh. investiens =• Balbiania investiens , Sir.), which are re- 
garded by M. Sirodot as non-sexual forms of Batrachospermum . 
His views on this subject are most fully expounded in his elabo- 
rate treatise, ‘ Les Batrachospermes,’ Paris, 1884. According to 
him these “ Chantransia- forms 99 are the sporophytes of Batracho - 
spermum, — forms which do not attain a sexual reproduction unless 
in the shape of Batrachospermmi — his own discovery of antherids 
and cy stocarps in Ch, investiens having been swept from the track 
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of this theory by the removal of the species into JBalbiama created 
for its reception. 

It is well known that the earpospore of Lemanea on germi- 
nating puts forth a so-called protonemal filament on which the 
fertile axes are borne ; and it has been asserted by Peter (Bot. 
Verein, Miinchen, 28 Peb. 18S7) that the sexual Lemanea fimia- 
tills may develop from the heteromorphic branches of a Chan- 
transia . Sirodot had also ( e Les Bafcraehosperm.’ p. 4) made a 
similar assertion as to the connexion of Gh. niolacea and OL 
amethyst ea with Lemanea. 

In the 4 Annals of Botany 5 (voh iv. no. xiv., May 1890) there 
is a paper by Prof. Atkinson on “ The Lemaneaeem of the United 
States,” in which the so-called li Chantransia-iomia ” of Lemanea 
are described. According to this author also the “ Cliantransia - 
forms V in question do not produce monospores, but stand in the 
relation of a protoneme to Lemanea. 

In addition to this there are a small number of species of 
Cliantransia growing in fresh water and described in systematic 
books which have had no definite position or relation assigned to 
them. 

Such, then, is the extraordinary position of this genus. The 
marine forms only are perhaps regarded as valid, but exist merely 
on sufferance. The freshwater forms are some of them sporo- 
phytes of one plant or protonemes of another, while a residuum 
remains unattached to anything at present in the limbo of syste- 
matic papers on freshwater Algae. 

The principal material of the present research was collected by 
Prof. Bower and Mr, Murray, in the beginning of last April, in 
the stream near Bunt ocher, running out of Loch Cochno on the 
Kilpatrick Hills, Dumbartonshire. The Chantransia was growing 
on Lemanea fluviatilis in minute tufts, rooting in the tissues of 
its host. On comparison with other species of Cliantransia , 
notably with Ch. violacea y it was found to be new to science, and 
we have therefore described it below as Cliantransia Boweri in 
honour of its finder. The separate filaments grow to about 
1 millim. in length, and the branches, which are always given off 
at the upper end of the cells, are either opposite or alternate in- 
definitely. The branches and twigs end each in a long hyaline 
hair with a slightly rounded tip. The lower cells of a filament 
are 3-4 times, those occupying the middle portion 4-5 times as 
long as the diameter ; while the cells at the tip diminish in length 
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to about twice the diameter. The cell-walls are thinner in the 
apical than in the basal cells. The filaments are attached to the 
Lemanea by means of non-septate and much-coiled rhizoids. 

Sessile monospores are borne in great abundance on the branch- 
lets generally opposite in twos, often in threes. Such clusters 
occur at the ends o£ the branches, sometimes with the terminal 
hyaline hair, sometimes without it. They are rather pyriform 
than oval in shape, and of a deeper colour owing to denser 
contents than the cells of the filaments. When the branches 
are in full-bearing, monospores terminate nearly every twig and 
the hyaline hairs are only rarely to be met with (Plate XXXVI. 
%. i). 

We have not been able to observe the escape of these mono- 
spores, since the material was preserved in alcohol before the mi- 
croscopic examination took place. They are, however, not simply 
detached, since after the escape there remain the empty spore- 
cases in situ (figs. 4 and 5). This spore-case or outer wall is 
apiculate and hyaline, while the inner one is darker in colour. 

Prom the fact that traces of empty spore-cases sometimes 
appear round the base of monospores, it would appear that new 
outgrowths occur through these old spore-cases (figs. 4 and 5), 
as in the unilocular sporanges of Cladostephus . We must regard 
these monospores as produced in monosporanges (= spore-cases), 
the homologues of the tetrasporanges of other Ploridese # . 

The above description represents the usual appearance of the 
plant as collected. Patient examination of it, however, was 
rewarded by other discoveries, viz. antherids, trichogynes, and 
cystocarps. The antherids (PI. XXXVII. fig. 4) resemble, as will 
be seen by the figures, most closely those of Oh. corymlifera ; 
they form dense clusters, and each pollinoid is about two-thirds 
the diameter of the adjacent filament in size. The cystocarps 
(PL XXXVII. figs. 2 and 3) form corymbose stalked clusters of 
carpospores which are in size about twice the diameter of the 
filaments which bear them. It will be seen from the illus- 

* As further confirming this view, it may be added that, in the course of ob- 
servations on a marine species, Chantmnsia secundata, we have observed its early 
stages of germination on Cladophora rupestris . The monospore first divides 
into four, and then so closely resembles a tetraspore that the acceptance of this 
view as to its homology becomes irresistible (PI. XXXYII. fig. 5). This division 
then proceeds in the same plane, thus giving rise to the membranous base of 
Chantmnsia , from which the upright filaments arise. 
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trations that the development of the cystocarp also resembles 
Oh . corymMfera , the marine species, as described by Bomet. 
Owing to the scarcity of material in this condition, we were 
unable to investigate this process of development more fully. 
The triehogynes, so far as we have observed them, rather re- 
semble the figure of CL corymlifera by Schmitz ( e£ Unters, ii. d. 
Befrucht. d. Blond.,” in the Sitzungsber. d. Berlin. Akad, 1883, 
plate v. figs. % 8, & 4) than those by Bornet. The observer is 
constantly misled by the appearance of clusters of monosporanges 
surrounding an emergent hyaline hair into the belief that he is 
witnessing a young cystocarp crowned by a trichogyne. Such 
clusters have a wonderful superficial resemblance to the young 
cystocarps of Nemalion for example, though in CL JBoiveri the 
greater size of the carpospores enables one to detect them at once 
when accompanied in the same field by monosporanges. Besides 
more essential differences, the carpospores are of course in denser 
clusters and greater numbers in each cluster. 

The following diagnosis of the species sums up briefly its 
characters : — 

Chantransia Bo wert, n. sp. ; respite minuto, pallide violaceo ; 
filis radiatim dispositis *0085 mm. crassis, articulis quam diametro 
inferioribus 3-4plo, superioribus 4-5plo, supremis duplo longi- 
oribus, ramulis apicibus piliferis, oppositis interdum irregularibus 5 
monosporangiis apiculatis, monosporis ovalibus aut subpyri- 
formibus sessilibus, oppositis binis aut ternis ; cystocarpiis et 
antheridiis eorymbosis, pedicellatis. 

Ad Lemaneam fluviatilem in rivulis prope D untocher, montibus 
Kilpatrick, com. Dumbarton, Scotia; legerunt Bower et Murray, 
die dominica paschali April 1890. 

The nearest species, CL violacea , which also grows on lemanea , 
differs from it (1) in the absence of the long hyaline hair at the 
end of the branches, and (2) the different proportions of the 
joints, and (8) in the thicker cell-walls. These combine to give 
it a quite different appearance *. 

* In examining species of Ckcmtransia the student should be warned against 
the very deceptive appearance presented by the epiphy tie species of Dermocarpa 
and the like. Not only in the case of Chantmnsia violacea in fresh water, but 
in Chantransia secundata iu the sea, we have been temporarily misled several 
times by the extraordinarily close resemblance borne by clusters of Dcrmocarpa 
and its spores to both cystocarps and antherids. Minute and careful study and 
comparison alone enables one to avoid mistake in this matter. 
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The supposed relationship o( u Ohantransia~iorm.s ” with Lema- 
neacem has been mentioned already, and it now becomes necessary 
to examine this question more carefully in the light of the facts 
set forth. More especially is this the case, since Oh. Boweri 
and Oh , violacea grow on the thallus of Lemanea . In Prof, 
Atkinson’s paper, p. 222, Ohantransia violacea var. Beardslei, 
Wolle, is quoted under Lemanea fucina , Bory ; and in a foot- 
note to this he says, “This is the Cli an Iran s ia-iovm of Lemanea 
{Sacheria) fucina, Bory, var. rigida, which Wolle found' as an 
undergrowth, intermingled with Lemanea , which was fringed 
with, the parasitic O. violacea ,’ from Painsville, Ohio.” Prof. 
Atkinson has figured this “Ohantransia- form of Lemanea fucina ” 
on plate vii. figs. 6 and 10. His meaning is therefore plain ; 
though it is difficult to understand how he ever came to reach 
it. Not only is his “Chantransia-i orm” many times larger than 
Oh, violacea , but in much more important respects the resem- 
blance is sadly to seek. Kiitzing’s imperfect figure of his own 
species is probably the origin of Prof. Atkinson’s mistake ; but 
whatever var. Beardslei may be, it is certainly not a variety of 
Oh, violacea . More than this, it is necessary for us to prove 
that it is no true Ohantransia at all. In calling it so, Prof, 
Atkinson of course but follows the example of Sirodot, Peter, 
and others in associating what appears to be a Ohantransia 
with a Lemanea . It will be remembered that Sirodot’s “ Ohan- 
transia- forms ” of Batrachospermum are sporophytes, but that 
the “ Oh an transia-i'orm s ” of Lemanea are protonemal merely, and 
bear.no monospores. But Oh. violacea bears monospores. 

Next, let us take Oh, Boweri . Not only have we described 
its monospores, but its sexual organs of reproduction as w r ell; 
and it, too, grows on Lemanea . It is of importance to state 
here that we actually obtained in the same preparation, on the 
same slide, at one time the antherids of Ohantransia Boweri 
and the antherids of Lemanea fluviatilis on which it grows. 
There could be no possible excuse for mistaking the one for 
the other. This interesting observation not only disposes of 
any question of identity between Oh. Boweri and Lemanea, but 
it is fatal to any ingenious theory to the effect that sexual repro- 
ductive organs might possibly be borne on the protonemal' form 
under abnormal circumstances. Here, under the same circum- 
stances, side by side, were these two plants both bearing an- 
therids, and these antherids of a different type. It must be 
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clearly understood that we do not call in question the existence 
of a protonemal form of Lemanea winch, resembles, in a super- 
ficial way, Chantransia ; nor do we contend that Peter or Prof. 
Atkinson are mistaken in their interesting observations except 
in this, that their protonemal forms are species of Chantransia . 
Enough has been said to show that this has been too hastily 
assumed. One might as reasonably call the protoneme of a moss 
the Conferva- form. This confusion of a protonemal form of 
Lemanea with Chantransia has thus been rendered -worse con- 
founded by the fact of true species of Chantransia growing on 
Lemanea . 

The question of the asserted relationship between Chantransia 
and Batrachospermum is a much more difficult one; and our ob- 
servations do not directly touch it. The so-called “ Chantransia- 
forms ” bear non-sexual spores. Are these true monosporanges or 
not? As bearing, however, most weightily on this question, we 
may here claim to have established a freshwater group of species 
of Chantransia , consisting of Ch. Boweri and Ch. investiens (the 
genus Balbiania scarcely possesses validity), in all generic points 
resembling the marine species Ch. corymbifera . They are not 
only reproduced non-sexually by monospores, but sexually as 
well. There is therefore a good and valid genus Chantransia 
in fresh water as well as in the sea ; and it may be added (though 
a small matter, yet an indicative one) that these freshwater 
species exhibit that form of growth called innovation, which 
Mr. TIarvey Gribson tells us he has observed in the marine genus 
Bhodochorton , so nearly related to the marine Chantransia . 
This being so, it appears to us that the burden of proof (in this 
matter of Batrachospermum and Chantransia) is shifted from our 
shoulders to those of M. Sirodot and his supporters — the required 
proof being that his “Chantransi ^-forms’ 5 are anything more than 
sporophytie shoots of Batrachospermum resembling Chantransia. 
"We have seen how it has fared with the “Chantransia- forms n of 
Lemanea. It is open, of course, to those who prefer it, to contend 
that the sexual reproductive organs of Ch. investiens are merely 
the result of abnormal circumstances operating on a form which 
ordinarily is a sporophytie condition of Batrachospermum , for 
example. Here, again, let ns take warning by the case of Lemanea. 
Further, the observation of these was made by M. Sirodot 
himself. 

It would be also a possible contention that Ch. Boweri ought 
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te be reckoned with Salbiania ; but this genus was created it 
author tells us, for the reception of this form t 
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BaVnania as a genus, and reckoning Oh. inves- 

al l n if m ’ W f cor ^Wera and other marine forms 

of them species of a good and valid genus Ohmtransia. ’ 


explanation of the plates. 

Plate XXXVI. 

Chantransia, JBoweri. 

Fig. 1. Filament bearing monosporanges, X 500. 

2. Ditto, showing branches with piliferous endings, X 900. 

3. Portion of filament, x 900. 

4 & 5. Ditto, showing innovation, X 900. 

Plate XXXVII. 

Fig. 1. Trichogynes of Oh. Bovieri, x 900. 

2. Development of cystocarp of ditto, x 900. 

3. Mature cystocarp of ditto, x 900. 

4. Antherid of ditto, x 900. 

5. Germinating monospores of Oh. secundaia, X900. 

6. Anthend of Oh. corymbifera, x 250. After Bornet 

7. Tnchogyne of ditto, X 400. After Bornet. 

»• Cystocarp of ditto, X 250. After Bornet 

9. Development of cystocarp of Ch. mvestims, X 720. After 
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Oh Stipules, their Form and Function. By the Bt. Hon. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.E.S., D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.L.S. 

[Head 20th February, 1890.] 

Vaucheb, in his 4 Histoire Physiologique des Plantes/ writing of 
Ilelicmthemmn , observes : — “ J’indique dans ce genre deux prin- 
cipally objets de recherche. Le premier est la raison pour 
laquelle certaines espeees ont des stipules tandis que d’autres en 
sont privees.” Ho one, however, so far as I know, has yet 
attempted to answer this question, which is one of considerable 
interest, and might be asked with reference to several other 
groups besides the genus Helianthemmi . 

There has been a great deal of difference of opinion as to the 
distribution of stipules in the Vegetable Kingdom. DeCandolIe * 
stated without any hesitation or qualification that “ Les stipules 
n J existent dans aucune plante monocotyledone.” Others, how- 
ever, have been of a very different opinion. The tendrils of 
Smilax, the ligule of Grammes, have been regarded as true 
stipules. Into this question I do not now propose to enter. 

DeCandolIe also observes that “ Leur existence parait eepen- 
dant liee assez intimement avec lasymdtrie generate des plantes ; 
car elles existent ou manquent dans toutes les espeees d*une 
familie : ainsi, on trouve des stipules dans les Bubiacees, les Mal- 
vaeees, les Amentaeees, les Legumineuses, les Bosacdes, etc., et 
elles manquent dans toutes les Caryophyllees, les Myrtacees, etc.” 

This, however, is not so general a truth as DeCandolIe ima- 
gined. The absence of stipules is not complete in either of the 
families mentioned by him. They occur not only in Spergula 
and Sperguiaria, which are now generally considered as belonging 
to the Caryophyllese (though certain botanists regard the Alsiueie 
as constituting a separate family), but also in most of the Poly- 
earpese, and among the Myrfcaceae in Calyilirix , Gouroupita , and 
perhaps in some other genera. Moreover, as pointed out in the 
above passage from Vaucher, there are even certain genera, and 
in addition to Helianthemum I might mention Lathy rus , Genista , 
Cytisus , JBassiJlora , Acacia , Spircea , Saxifiraga^ liosa , Berberis, Ac., 
in which some species have stipules while others have none. 

* ‘ Organographie Vage tale/ vol. i. p. 334. See also Colomb, “ E»ech. sur les 
Stipules,” in Ann. des Sci. Nat. 1887. 
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In attempting to answer this question we may begin by con- 
sidering the function or functions which stipules perform. Of 
these the primary purpose seems to be to protect the bud. In 
other species, however, they serve as accessory or deputy leaves. 
As an illustration of the latter may be mentioned some species of 
Lathyrus , for instance Z. Aphaca. 

Passing on now to the cases in which the stipules serve to 
protect the young leaves, I may first mention, in passing, those 
instances in which the stipules with this object have become 
stiff, pointed, and thorn-like, as in Bobinia . They are especially 
developed on the lower shoots and branches, which most need 
protection. 

In far more numerous species, however, the stipules protect, 
by enveloping, the young bud and leaves. In such groups the 
view that the function of the stipules is mainly to protect the 
young leaf is confirmed, not to say proved, by the fact that they 
are very short-lived and drop off as soon as the young leaves 
have expanded. Such cases are so numerous that it is hardly 
necessary to quote any illustrations. Indeed, in many of the 
lesser known genera this early fall of the stipules leaves it 
doubtful whether they occur or not. 

On the other hand, there are cases in which protective stipules 
are even more persistent than the leaves to which they belong ; 
in such cases, however, they protect, not their own leaf, but that 
of the following year. 

Passing now to the case of Helianthemum , let us compare the 
species which have, with those which have not, stipules. Our 
common II vulgctre (fig. 1) is one of the species with stipules. 
The leaves are oblong-lanceolate, subacute, opposite, petiolate, 
stipulate, channelled above, and thinly covered with stellate 
tufts of hairs, and finely tomento.se with similar tufts beneath. 
Some varieties are even more nearly glabrous, others more 
decidedly tomentose. Petiole narrowed to the base, semiterete 
and flattened above, glabrous or nearly so. Stipules subulate, 
acute, one-nerved, ciliate, inserted on the very base of the 
petiole. 

Another species with stipules is II. polifolium . Here the 
leaves are opposite, petiolate, stipulate, lanceolate, obtuse, ter- 
minated by a bristle, channelled above and finely pubescent, 
carinate beneath, with midrib densely tomentose and hoary. 
The petiole is slightly tapered to the base, narrow, semiterete, 
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silky. The stipules are small, subulate, acute, one-nerved, 
densely ciliate on the margins and keel, seated on the very base 
of the petiole. 


Fig. 1. 



Shoot of Hclianthemmn mlgare. Slightly enlarged. 

Again, in R. tomentosum the leaves are opposite, stipulate, 
oblong, obtuse, broad at the apes, and tipped with a bristle, 
channelled along the middle, hoary and tomentose on both sur- 
faces with adpressed tufts of stellate hairs. The stipules are 
small, subulate, acute, obscurely one-nerved, hairy or silky. The 
petioles semiterete, slightly tapered to the base, silky.. 

In R. cegypticicum the leaves are ovate, obtuse, thinly hairy , 
with stellate tufts of hairs. The stipules lanceolate-subulate, 
moderately large ; otherwise like R. vulgare. 

In R. rkodanthum the leaves are opposite, linear, obtuse, revo- 
lute at the margins, petiolate, stipulate, channelled above, deep 
creen, and covered with stellate hairs, hoary beneath and densely 
felted with stellate hairs. Petiole tapered slightly to the base, 
semiterete. Stipules small, subulate, one-nerved, hairy, on very 
base of petiole, which widens there and shows an attempt at 
being connate at the base. 

The leaves of R. ciliare are oblong or oval, obtuse, thinly stel- 
lately hairy above and at the margin, nearly glabrous beneath. 
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Stipules rather large, lanceolate-subulate, hairy. Otherwise like 
Selianthemum vulgar e . 

In IL lavandulcefolimi the leaves are narrowly oblong, obtuse, 
thinly stellately hairy above, densely felted beneath ; otherwise 
like H. vulgare. Stipules small, subulate. 

JEL . rosmcirinifolium P has its leaves | in. to in. long, oblong? 
obtuse, thinly stellately hairy above, densely felted and hoary 
beneath ; otherwise like IL vulgare . Stipules long, subulate, 
acute. 

In all these species the petiole tapers more or less towards 
the base.. 

Now let us turn to the species without stipules. Beginning 
with H. oelandicum (fig. 2), the plant is dwarf and prostrate. The 


Fig. 2. 



Slioot of Helicmthemum oelandicum. Slightly enlarged. 

leaves are opposite, exstipulate, oblanceolate or spathulate, taper- 
ing to a broad base, sessile, often but not always distinctly three- 
nerved, ciliate, especially at the base, and hairy on the midrib 
beneath, sheathing the apical bud very closely in the young state. 

IL Idsianthum is a suberect and shrubby species. The leaves 
are oblanceolate, or spathulate, obtuse, undulate at the margin, 
tapering to a short petiole which is distinctly widened at the very 
base, and sheathing the bud in a young state, stellately pubescent 
above and densely felted beneath. 

IL ocymoides has its leaves oval obtuse, tapering into a petiole 
which is grooved above, dilated and sheathing the bud by its 
base, hoary, and densely felted with stellate pubescence on both . 
surfaces. 

R.formosum is a shrub of similar habit to the last. Its leaves 
are oblanceolate, obtuse, or the larger ones obloog, three-nerved, 
densely felted on both surfaces and hoary^ with stellate tomentum, 
undulate at the margin, tapering into a broad flat petiole, which 
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is dilated at the very base and semiamplexicauh In the young 
state tbe petioles are shorter, deeply grooved on the inner surface 
and half surround a young bud in their axil. The bud, mean- 
while, of the main axis is completely covered by its own densely 
felted leaves, which are opposite, decussate, valvate, and clasp or 
adhere to one another by means of the tomentum. 

llelianihemimi Libanotis is an upright, small, twiggy shrub. Its 
leaves are narrowly linear, obtuse, strongly revolute at the margin, 
sessile , slightly tapering to the base and again dilated there, 
sheathing or rather clasping the stem (amplexicaul), deep green 
above and finely scaly, felted beneath with a fine tomentum of 
short stellate hairs. They are also opposite, decussate, completely 
sheathing the bud in the young state, and slightly connate at the 
base, even after attaining full size. 

Thus in all the above cases tbe species with stipules agree in 
having narrowed petioles, and the young bud is sheltered by the 
stipules. On the other hand, in the second group which has no 
stipules the petiole itself is more or less widened or sheathing 
and serves to protect the bud. 

Tbe reason for tbe presence or absence of stipules seems then 
quite obvious. "When present the petiole is always very naiww, 
semiterete, and tapered to the base. In the bud state the stipules 
of two opposite leaves seem like another pair of smaller leaves set 
on at right angles to the first. They touch by their contiguous 
edges and diverge at an acute angle over the enclosed bud, filling 
the open space between the leaves. Where stipules are absent 
the leaf is often sessile, and, whether or not, its base is always 
dilated and concave on the inner face, completely enclosing the 
bud up to a certain stage of its development. 

Let us now see whether the conformation of other species 
supports this view. In the allied genus Gist us, the species of 
which possess no stipules, the petiole is widened as in the Ileli- 
aniliemums without stipules. For instance : — 

Cistus villosus , like all the undermentioned species, has no 
stipules. Its leaves are oblong-oval, rugose, villous, tapering 
into a broad subwinged petiole, which is dilated at the base and 
connate for 2-2-| millim., enclosing the bud wdien young and tbe 
axis when old. 

Q. corbariensts differs markedly from the above in its well- 
defined petiole. Its leaves are cordate-ovate, acute, dark green, 
and very rugose, glabrous, distinctly petiolate. Petiole semi- 
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terete, channelled above, dilated to a broad stout base which 
shelters the young bud, slightly connate for about 3 nullnn. at 
the very "base. 

Cistus laurifolius has its petioles connate and sheathing at the 
base. The leaves are ovate or lanceolate, acuminate, 3-nerved, 
leathery, glabrous above, tomentose beneath, petiolate. Petiole 
semiterete, flat above, sheathing and connate at the base, forming 
a cun about 3 millim. deep, hairy and covered with an adhesive 


Shoot of Cistus cyprius. Reduced b. 

S S, Connate sheaths of leaves. A, A . Axillary shoots. 

8-nerved, very leathery, subglaucous above from a covering of 
grey scales, silvery grey beneath from a dense felt of stellate 
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hairs, petiolate. The petiole is semi terete, flattened above, 
dilated, sheathing and connate at the base for 2-2 j milhrn., light 
crreenish yellow, as is the axis, and covered with gum. 

& Thus, then, in the absence of stipules the bases of the leaves 
are connate and sheathing (even when the leaves are petiolate), 
so that stipules are unnecessary. The base of the petiole m Oistus 
corlariensis is very much dilated and unusually stout or thick, 
so that the axial bud is well protected, although both sheath an 
stipules are absent. 

I will now proceed to remark on some of the other families 
which are most interesting from this point of view. 

Machs'oliaceje. 

Among the Magnoliacece stipules are present m Magnolia, 
Liriodenclron, &c. I have already described the stipules m the 
latter genus (Journ. Linn. Soc. Bot. xxiv. p. 84), where they 
enclose and protect the bud, but in other genera they are entirely 
absent. In Drimys (D. Winteri) they are replaced by some of 
the outer leaves of the resting bud, which are reduced to bract- 
like fie sky scales. The leaves are convolute, the lower enclosing 

the upper ones. . 

Again, in Kadsura (. K. japonic * ) the winter-buds are protected 

by. the outer leaves, which are reduced to scales, and appear to 
consist of flattened petioles, with a membranous margin repre- 
senting stipules free only at the tip. The true leaves follow the 
scales abruptly. As in Drimys the lower leaves 
cover the upper ones. In these respects Sehtzandra (S. chnen 
sis) closely resembles Kadsura. 

BERBERIDEiE. 

JEpimedimn (D. pimatum) has large, membranous, brown, mtra- 

petiolar stipules. The petioles are quite terete. 

P In Podophyllum (P- peltatum) the base of the petiole is deeply 
concave, produced into broad membranous sheaths, with trian- 
gular, or rounded, free ends representing the stipules 

In Holboellia (PL. hexaphyUd ) there are no stipules but the 
resting bud is protected by scales which show traces of stipules 
in being tridentate at the apex. The same occurs m Stamtoma 
(S latifolia). In the true leaves the function of stipules is per- 
formed by the persistent pedestal, as is also the case m Akelia 

(A. quinata). 
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Berber is. itself (B. Aguifolium) lias the petioles dilated and 
sheathing at the base, the membranous margin being detached in 
its upper part. The winter-bud is protected by scales consisting 
of thin sheaths. They are shortly trifid at the apex, the central 
tooth representing the rudiment of the leaf. As regards the 
rudimentary stipules, B. glumctcea resembles B . Aquifolitm, , as 
also does B. juglandifolium . 

On the other hand, in Berberis japonica the leaves are exsti- 
pulate, but the petioles are undeveloped, and the lowest pair of 
leaflets are attached close to the upper edge of the sheath, so that 
they perform the function of stipules. The winter-bud, however, 
is covered by numerous large scales which show clear indications 
of stipules, being distinctly tricuspidate at the apex. Some of 
the scales bear a rudimentary lamina, with minute leaflets that 
never increase in size, but soon become black. 

Bixineje. 

The genus Azam has stipules and the petiole is terete, but I 
mention it particularly because in some species the stipules are 
remarkably unequal. In A. dentata the two rows on the upper 
side of the branches are foliaceous and evergreen, resembling the 
leaves in shape, toothing, texture, and hairiness • while the two 
rows on the lower side of the branches are minute, subulate, 
hairy, and brown or black in winter. The two sets are also very 
unequal in A, microphylla and A. Gillesii, In A. celastrina , on 
the other hand, both series are minute. 

Caryoehylleje. 

Spergula, Spergularia, and most of the Polycarpe® have well- 
developed stipules. The leaves are sessile, either terete or narrowed 
at the base. 

In the species of Caryophyllese without stipules the reverse is 
the case. 

. In Caryophjllus , for instance, the leaves are opposite, 

linear, acuminate, acute, carinate beneath, channelled above, 
glaucous, glabrous, entire, sheathing at the base and connate for 
6-7 millim. of their length, and remaining so till leafy buds in 
the axils of the leaves burst the sheaths. 

Other species of Bianthus , of Tunica, Gypsophila , Saponaria , 
SUene, Lychnis , , Gerastium , Arenaria , and Sagina, so far as I have 
examined them, all agree in having the basal parts of the leaves 
more or less connate and sheathing. 
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Gitttieem. 

In the Guttiferse stipules are absent, except in the geiius 
Qitiina. 

As typical instances of the species without stipules I may take 
Chisia rosea , in which the leaves are opposite, entire, obovate, 
rounded at the apex, tapering to the base, petiolate, thick, coria- 
ceous, glabrous, deep green above, paler beneath. Petioles more 
than half terete, flattened above, thickened and slightly dilated 
at the base, where they are furnished with a small ovate cushion- 
like process. The resting-bud is protected by the last-developed 
pair of leaves ; the petioles are erect at the basal part and closely 
applied to one another, the cushion-like process being then con- 
cave with slightly raised edges, which form the line of contact. 
The bud is accommodated in the hollow space between the cavities 
of the two petioles. 

In other species also of this genns the petioles are grooved, 
and cover the bud in the young state. 

Again, in Garcinia Mangostana the leaves are oblong-elliptic, 
leathery, glabrous, and deep green above. The petiole is about 
| in. long and developed at the base in the same manner as Glusia , 
although the cushion is not of very large size. 

Xantliochymus fictorms , allied to the last, has its leaves oppo- 
site, ob long-elliptic, shortly petiolate, rather closely feather- 
nerved, with the veins at right angles to the midrib, or nearly so. 
The petioles are furnished at the base with a triangular, narrow 
and elongated, ridge-like elevation of parenchyma. The ridges ot 
the last-developed pair of leaves are closely applied to one another 
and protect the terminal buds. 

On the other hand, the genus Qtiiina has stipules. Quiina 
rhytidopus has the leaves opposite, persistent, coriaceous but 
rather thin, lanceolate or oblong, obtuse, entire, shortly petiolate. 
The petioles are comparatively slender and not thickened at the 
base like the above-described species belonging to other genera, 
hut are provided with a pair of stipules. The stipules are 
subulate, acuminate, slender, 6-8 millim, long, §-1 millim. wide, 
persistent. 

SlMARTTBEJE. 

The Simarubese also are described as exstipulate, with the 
exception of JRigiostachys, JBrunellia , Irvingia , and Gadellia . 
In Ailanthm glandulosa , however, the lower leaves have well- 
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developed subulate stipules. The winter-bud is protected by 
brown scales. Then follow some small leaves with a short, 
membranous, much dilated petiole, and a small, irregularly 
toothed or lobed lamina. The stipules occur irregularly on the 
imperfect leaves. The lowest perfect one has, sometimes, one or 
two stipules. A few of the others have small, triangular, rudi- 
mentary stipules, and on the others they are entirely absent. 

IurciNEiE. 

This order is generally described as exstipulate. In Prinos, 
however, there are well-marked triangular-subulate stipules, which 
are especially pronounced in the winter-bud. The Holly also 
( Ilex aqitifolhm) has similar, but minute, black points at the 
bases of the leaves. 

AMPELIDEiE. 

In the Vines ( Vitis viniferct, Ac.) the stipules are large, and 


Shoot of Leea coccmea J?. Petiole of leaf, the lamina being cut off*. 

8. Stipule. L. Young leaf emerging from stipules. 

appear so much in advance of the leaves that they cover the 
whole bud, including their own leaf. They fall early. In Leea 
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(Leea coccined) they are also (fig. 4) large, oblong oval, obtuse, 
and enclose the .whole bud, but they are persistent. Their 
own leaf is developed under the protection of the stipules of the 
preceding leaf, and they themselves cover the one which is to 
follow, 

LeGUMINOSJE, 

In this great family there is much variety as regards the 
stipules. In some cases they are well developed, as for instance, 
to mention among English genera only, in many species of Ononis , 
Meclicago , Melilotus , Trifolium , Astragalus , Oxytropis, Vida , 
Lathyrus, <fee. In Lathyrus Aphaca indeed they replace and 
perform the function of leaves. 

In the Laburnum the petiole is long, slender, and subterete. 
The stipules are long, narrow, and caducous, reaching to 2-10 
millim. in length. In the early stages of the growing bud the 
pedestal is developed, but not the petiole. The stipules are short 
and occupy the space at the base of the lateral leaflets. The 
leaf at this stage appears to consist of five leaflets, the lowest 
pair, however, being the stipules. They differ from the leaflets 
in being flat — not conduplicate. 

In Wistaria , the pedestals of the upper leaves become 


Eig. f). 



A. B. 


Shoots of Spartium junceum. — A. Reduced B. Part of do,, to show the 
bud protected by the pedestal of the fallen leaf ; nat. size. 

gibbous behind and thus form two projections in line, and 
apparently continuous, with the stipules. They are evidently 
intended to assist the plant in climbing. 

In many species the stipules are so much reduced as to be 
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apparently functionless, so far as the terminal bud is concerned. 
This is the case, for instance, in JEutaccia myrtifolia and Spartkm 
junceum (fig. 5), where the pedestals of the petioles are elon- 
gated, concave, and persistent, thus effectively protecting the 
young bud during winter, and subsequently the young leaves, 
aided slightly by the minute, but persistent, stipules. The 
young leaves also are covered with silky grey hairs. 

In Pobinia ( P . Pseud- Acacia) the winter-bud is protected by 
three short, brown, triangular, persistent scales. They almost 
look like bark, but are densely lined internally with a grey fur or 
tomentum. On the young growing shoots the stipules are 
linear, subulate, slender, and hairy. Ultimately they thicken 
and become woody, brown, persistent spines. They are less 
developed on the upper branches, which need less protection. 
Here, therefore, they serve rather for the general protection of the 
plant than for that of the buds. In other species of the genus this 
protection is afforded in other ways. In P. hispida, for instance, 
by bristly hairs; in I?, viscosa , by a gummy substance which 
exudes from small, globular, reddish glands. In the genus 
Lotus the lower leaflets resemble, and have been regarded by 
some Botanists as, true stipules. There are, however, minute 
glandular teeth, which appear to be the true representatives of 
stipules. 

Genera wit limit Stipules. 

Some Leguminosse present no trace of stipules. This is, for 
instance, the case in Ules (U. europcmis), where the bases of the 
leaves are dilated. In Sophora (S. MacNabiana and onicrophylla) 
the protection of the young leaves is effected by their being 
densely covered with short, adpressed, brown hairs. In Cladrastis 
(G. amurensis) &c., again, the growing bud is protected by a dense 
felt of hairs, and the winter-bud is covered by from four to six. 
scales. 

Genera in which some species have , and others 
have not , Stipules. 

In certain genera some species have, and others have not, 
stipules. Thus in Genista tinctoria the stipules are subnlate- 
triangnlar, acute, short, and seated on the persistent and elon- 
gated pedestal of the leaf. In the bud they occupy the space 
left where the leaf narrows to the base, and it almost seems as if 
they had been separated from the leaf so as to allow it to become 
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disarticulated above the sheath. The winter-bud is protected by 
scales, consisting of reduced leaves, on which the stipules are 
scarcely perceptible. In Genista antaretica and G. sagittalis the 
stipules are similar in type, but minute. In G . virgata the 
shoots die at the tips, so that there are no terminal buds. The 
pedestals are densely lined with hairs on. the inner surface. 
G. hispanica has no stipules, but the bud is protected by scales, 
which are ciliated at the margin and hairy. Thei'e is also a 
dense mass of hairs on the axis. 

Spartiimjunceum agrees in the absence of stipules ; but in this 
species the young bud is protected by the enlarged, concave, 
persistent, pedestals of the last year’s leaves. 

Ggtisus is another genus in which some species have stipules 
and others not. Those of the Laburnum have been already 
mentioned. We may divide the genus into three types : — those 
with moderate-sized stipules ; those with minute stipules ; and 
those with none. 

In (7. racemosus , G. eanariensis, G. stenopetalus , &c., the sti- 
pules are oblong or subulate-oblong, obtuse, densely hairy 
especially on the inner side ; and though small, assist in pro- 
tecting the bud. The growing buds form a dense rosette. There 
are no bud-scales. The axillary buds are protected by the petiole 
and stipules. The pedestal, which in other species, as we shall 
see, plays so important a part, is scarcely evident. 

In a second type, of which the Broom ( G . Scoparius ), G. albas , 
G. sessilifolia , &e., may be taken as representatives, the stipules 
are minute and the lateral buds are mainly protected by the 
concave, persistent, pedestals of the leaves. The winter-bud is 
protected by two small scales and by a dense covering of hairs. 
In most, if not all, the species of this group, moreover, the apices 
of the twigs die in winter, so that all the buds are then axillary. 

In a third type, G. serotinus for instance, the stipules have 
entirely disappeared. The axillary buds are protected by the 
broad, concave, persistent pedestals; the terminal buds by short, 
brown scales, which pass by a series of gradations into true 
leaves. These scales are trifid at the apex, but the lateral teeth 
represent leaflets, not stipules. G. nubigenus , 0. filipes , G. pro - 
lifer m, G. eapillatm , G. uralensis, G. nigricans , G. purpureas, &c., 
agree in the absence of stipules. 

- Again, in the genus Acacia , A . cor data has triangular, or sub- 
hastate, acuminate, spiny phyllodes ; and the stipules are 
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. , „ lir) flo+tened at the base, finely pubescent, 

filiform, broader .nd »•*« Tb developed in 

or is not a bud. If there is no bud there are no stipu , 
if a bud is formed, stipules are also developed (fig. )• 

Kg. 0. 



Shoot Ol ! Acacia verticillata. 8, S. Stipules. X 1J. 


1 P ; ntmtJim (P. nepalensis) the stipules are quite free from 
they belong, but inserted on the stem with 

which they form a continuous connection all round. 1 V 
1 , ia)P but free for a short distance at the apes, with ovate, 
“2 1« .1. b»d .bate, eneh pair of stipules cover, 

, , l tK vounger organs, only leaving exposed the short 
whole of the >^ng^ ° o r 4 e ’ eafl 4 s of ihe leaf to which they 

"bid, bowever, are covered b, tbe stipules of tbo pert 

some Legnminosre, a, for instance in dote snail- 
lima, the stipules are reduced to glands. 

AKACiJtDIACEiE. 

The Anacardiacese are generally exstipulate, or the lower pair 
of leaflets of compound leaves are stipuliform- 
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In Gorynocarpus ( G . Iceviyatus), however, the stipules are well 
developed and iutrapetiolar. The leaves are simple, entire, alter- 
nate, stipulate, petiolate, feather-nerved, with ascending sub- 
ineurved veins, glabrous, shining on both surfaces, evergreen, 
narrowly obovate, cuspidate, tapering much to the base, scaly 
and glandular when young ; the petioles are short, stout, semi- 
terete, and of equal width throughout, articulated with the stem ; 
the stipules intra-petiolar, connate, forming one ovate obtuse, 
two-nerved, membranous piece, colourless but soon turning 
brown, caducous , becoming disarticulated from the stem along a 
line 071 a level with the upper edge of the petiole and leaving a 
scar ultimately extending more than halfway round the stem. 
That the piece really consists of two stipules is evidenced by 
the tw T o vascular bundles, which take their rise at the edge and 
base of the petiole, above which they converge considerably in 
the stipular body. The leaves are arranged on the § plan, and 
in bud they are eonduplieate, enclosing all the younger leaves; 
at the base they taper away into the petiole, hut the iutrapetiolar 
stipules closely invest all the rest of the hud with the exception 
of the very base of the midrib of the next leaf. The whole bud 
is then covered by one leaf with its stipules together with the 
, midrib of the next. It takes three leaves, however, to make a 
complete spiral round the axis. 

KoSACEiB. 

The Bosaeem are another family in which, while stipules are 
generally present, in some genera they are obsolete or altogether 
absent. Exoehorda (E. yrandiflora), for instance, is exstipulate. 
The petiole is concave and amplexicaul, and the winter-bud is 
covered with a number of broadly triangular brown scales, some 
of which show indications of being tridenfcate at the apex. These 
lateral teeth are probably evidence of the former existence of 
stipules. The petiole of the lower leaves also sometimes shows 
short teeth at its upper end, wdiicli also probably represent the 
last trace of stipules. 

In most of the Bosacese the buds are protected by scales. 
These, however, are wanting in Eucryphia (JET* Billardieri ), but 
the buds are protected by stipules w r hich are iutrapetiolar, 
connate, coriaceous, and bear on their inner surface a. number of 
orange-coloured glands. These secrete a quantity of yellow gum, 
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which helps to constitute a very efficient protection. Eucryphia 
j pinnatdfolia is provided with similar, but smaller, glands. The 
genus Nuitallia is described by Bentham and Hooker as ex- 
stipulate. N. cerasiformis , however, appears to present a very 
interesting gradation. The winter-bud is covered with numerous 

Fig. 7. 


a b o 



Leaf of Niittallia ecrasifo rm is. — a. With entire sheath, b. Showing indications 
of stipules, c. With stipules in ultimate form. 

scales, which are leaves wholly reduced to their sheaths : the outer 
ones very short,, rounded, ovate, or triangular, not lengthening 
when growth commences; the inner ones lengthen, becoming 
linear, cuspidate, concave, rolled round the hud, pale green, 
almost colourless, membranous and ciliate at the margin. 

The first leaf in the hud having a lamina is spathulate, with 
the petiole transformed into a grooved sheath, membranous at 
the margin right up to the base of the lamina ; the second and 
third leaves have a similar hut shorter sheath, and oblong lamina ; 
the fourth leaf is oblong or oblanceolate, with the membranous 
sheath partly separated from the petiole, and forming stipules 
still adnate for the greater part of their length ; the fifth and 
sixth leaves are similar with shorter petioles, and shorter, but 
more evident, stipules. Here, then, we have in the bud a gradual 
transition from leaves wholly reduced to sheaths, to those with a 
lamina and a sheath, then to those with a lamina, petiole, and 
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stipules, the latter being adnate to the petiole for a greater or 
less part of their length. 

Several other genera of Eosaeese ( Cratcegns , Pyrus, &c.) present 
us with eases of polymorphic stipules. In the Quince ( Pyrus 
japonica ), for instance, we have the following series: — 1st. 
The scales of the winter-bud are very broad, short, deeply 
trifid or almost tripartite, deep brown or black ; the lateral 
lobes are the largest and are the stipules. 2nd. Fascicles of 
leaves are produced along the sides of the previous year’s wood, 
and the stipules on the outer ones are reduced to small blunt 
teeth. 3rd. Those towards the centre of the fascicle bear sub- 
* ulate or linear stipules, with a distinct midrib. 4th. On the 
base of the elongating shoots the stipules are lanceolate, shortly 
stalked, acute, and one-nerved. 5th. The stipules gradually 
widen on succeeding leaves, till they become broadly and ob- 
liquely reniform, dentate, with the midrib nearest the anterior 
side and running into an acute point, copiously reticulate, shortly 
petiolate, foliaeeous, with large auricles passing round the axis 
until they meet on the opposite side. The scales of the winter- 
bud persist for some time at least after the expansion of the 
leaves and offer some protection. There would be no need, 
nor room, for large stipules in the fascicles of leaves, as the 
older protect the younger. 

Stipules often disappear, or nearly so, when the leaves become 
fascicled in dense rosettes. The large reniform stipules are folded 
round the sides of the convolute leaves which enclose all the 
younger members; one leaf encloses the whole of the upper 
portion of the bud, while the stipules protect the lower lateral 
portions where the leaves narrow into the petiole. The inter- 
nodes are rather elongated, and the large stipules would be of 
importance or of use indirectly by increasing the area of leaf- 
surface. The petioles, I may add, are subterete. 

In the genus Spircea, we find remarkable differences, offering 
an interesting analogy with those which occur in Viburnum . The 
simple-leaved species of the genus ($. Icevigata , S. JDouglasii, 
8. tomentosa , <fcc.) have no stipules. The winter-buds are pro- 
tected by brown, ciliate scales, which gradually pass into true 
leaves. On the other hand, the compound-leaved species have 
well-developed stipules. In S . sorbifolia , &e., they are lanceolate 
or oblanceolate and protect the buds. The winter-buds are also 
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covered with scales; these are trifid, representing the petiole 
and two stipules. 

Saxiebagejb. 

Some genera have, while others have not, stipules. This family 
is also especially instructive because the genera differ greatly in 
habit. 

Species with Stipules. 

Astilbe japonica. — The leaves are radical and cauline, bi~ tri- 
ternately compound, with long, almost terete petioles, and a long, 
narrow, shallow groove on the upper side. The stipules of the 
radical leaves form a large fleshy sheath, with a membranous 
margin, surrounding the winter-buds ; those of the lower cauline 
leaves are separated from the petiole for the greater part of 
their length, completely surrounding the stem, but not connate, 
forming two or three broadly triangular, membranous, cuspidate 
pieces, wrinkled, white at the base and brown above. The 
upper cauline stipules are similar but smaller, and less com- 
pletely surround the stem. 

Tellima grandiflora. — The stipules are large, and united to the 
petioles by their edges for f of their length, pale green, mem- 
branous, ciliate at the margins ; they are, in fact, the sheath of 
the leaf, separated at the upper end. The axillary buds have the 
first leaf reduced to its sheath. 

Tohnicea Menziesii . — In this species there are large and well- 
developed, nearly membranous stipules at the base of the hairy, 
terete petioles. They are morphologically developments of the 
sheath of the leaf, to the side of which they are attached by their 
edges for f or more of their length, as seen in different species 
of Rosa* The free ends are rounded or triangular and ciliate- 
serrate. The first leaf of the axillary buds is generally, if not 
always, reduced to an entire, concave, or boat-shaped sheath, with 
the midrib representing the petiole sometimes excurrent as a 
short bristle. At the base o i the lamina of each leaf a bud is in 
nearly all cases developed, continuous with the apex of the 
petiole. The first eaf of this is also reduced to an entire sheath, 
while succeeding eaves have a lamina and well-developed 
stipules. ' ' . 

Mitella cor difolia.— In this species the leaves are tufted, 
dwarf, p etiolate, and with sheathing bases to the petioles. The 
free portion of the sheath is short, rounded, and ciliate. In 
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Mitella nuda the stems form long, slender, creeping, and rooting 
rhizomes, with orbicular, doubly crenate,. hairy, stipulate leaves, 
with a cordate base. The stipules are small, adnate to the base 
of the petiole, free from it for about | of their length, surrounding 
the stem, but scarcely connate. 



A. Riles sanguinemn . — Outer bud-scale with 3 vascular bundles ; stipules indi- 

cated by lateral teeth at- the tip. 

B. Riles sanguinemn , — Inner bud-scale, with broader membranous margin. 

0. Riles sanguinemn . — Intermediate form between bud-scale and leaf. 8. 
Stipule. 



Riles sanguinetm . — Leaf higher up on shoot. 8. Stipule. 

Bides . — In B. sanguineum about five (more or less) of the 
scales of the winter-bud are ovate, acute, 3-nerved, rather mem- 
branous, and consist of the dilated base of the petiole, the lamina 
being represented by a small black point. One or two sue- 
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ceeding ones bear a small lamina sessile on tbe sbeatb, which is 
wholly adnate to tbe thin dilated base of tbe petiole and mem- 
branous, especially outside of tbe three vascular bundles. One 
or two of tbe leaves succeeding this have a well-developed 
lamina, and tbe sheaths partly separated from tbe petiole and 
corresponding to stipules . Tbe stipular sheaths on succeeding 
leaves are shorter and wholly adnate to tbe petiole, strongly 
fringed on tbe margin, with tbe hairs on the upper portion 
longest and more or less branching. 

This series is shown in figs. 8-10. 


Tig. 10. 


Riles sanguinetm , — A third stage, showing stipules reduced to an adnate 
sheath, 8. 

I now pass to tbe — 

Species without Stipules, 

Saxifraga rotundifoha , This species has very large sheaths 
; the base of the petioles. They may be considered as repre- 
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senting stipules, but are entirely adnate to the petiole. They 
completely envelop the younger leaf. 

8axifraga crassifolia . — The petiole is expanded at the base, 
forming a large, triangular, elongated sheath. The sides of the 
sheath are connate, forming a hood, by which the winter-bud 
is effectually protected. 8. cordifolia , 8. ligulata , 8. ciliata , 
8. 8tracheyi, 8. Milesii, <&c., agree in these respects. 

8. Aizoon . — In the species belonging to this type the leaves are 
arranged in dense rosettes, except on the stoloniferous shoots, 
and the buds are protected by the crowd of leaves forming the 
rosette. On the stoloniferous shoots the leaves are semi- 
amplexicaul. 

8. Camposii. — In this type the petioles are dilated at the base. 
The leaves also are arranged in dense rosettes during winter. 

8. juniperifolia. — In this species the leaves are narrowly lan- 
ceolate, or subulate-lanceolate, acute, widest above the base, but 
slightly narrowed just there, ciliate along the edge but not mem- 
branous. There is no sheath or stipules of any kind ; but the 
winter-bud is amply protected by the compact and dense arrange- 
ment of the leaves. 

Others agreeing in the dense arrangement of the leaves are 
8. sancta , 8. Burs enema, 8. asp era, 8 , aretioides , 8. luteo-purpurea, 
and 8. oppositifolia with its allies, also 8 . retusa. 

8. tricuspidata. — The leaves in this type are spathulate, tri- 
cuspidate, sessile, tapering slightly to a broad base, ciliate, 
arranged in moderately dense rosettes, while the innermost ones 
form a close bud. 

Bscdllonia jioribunda . — The leaves are oblong lanceolate, 
finely serrulate, gradually tapering into a very short petiole, 
glabrous, evergreen. In the bud state the petioles are concave 
and clasp round half of the bud at the very base, while the leaf 
upwards encloses the whole of the younger leaves. The arrange- 
ment is on the plan, and at the very base only two or three 
petioles are required to cover the whole bud at the very base, 
which is the widest part. 

B. punctata . — The leaves are elliptic, serrate, evergreen, densely 
punctate beneath with glands, and slightly hairy on the midrib, 
very shortly petiolate. The winter-buds are covered externally 
by a few leaves reduced to small, ovate, green, and quite sessile 
structures. Those that succeed are very shortly petiolate, with 
broadish concave petioles wrapped partly round the bud. The 
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glands on the underside of the leaf supply a gummy secretion, 
fastening the young leaves together. 

JEscallonia illinita . — Here again the leaves are lanceolate- 
elliptic, undulate, dentate-serrulate, thinly glandular beneath, 
evergreen, slightly downy on both sides of the midrib. The 
winter-bud is protected by reduced leaves, the petioles of which 
are slightly dilated and amplexicaul at the very base. The leaves 
in the interior of an advancing bud, even in winter, are seen to be 
rolled round the younger ones, and their petioles are very short, 
dilated, concave, clasping the bud so that two or three of them 
completely surround it. The short petioles are furnished with 
fleshy glands at their edges, and these together with those on 
the back of the leaf supply a gummy secretion for the protection 
of the bud. 

In other types of this family which have no stipules, as, for 
instance, in JErancoa appendiculata, Schizophragma hydrangeoides , 
Deutzia gracilis , Garpenteria californica , Hydrangea , &c., the 
petioles are more or less dilated, channelled, and sheathing, so as 
to protect the buds. 

JDecumaria larbara . — The petioles are semiterete, but the bases 
are dilated, triangular, concave, and amply protect the buds. 

HAMAMELIDEiE. 

Bucklandia (JB. populnea ;). — The leaves are large, rotund-ovate, 
or subcordate, suddenly acuminate with long slender point, 
radiately 5-7-nerved from the base, entire with a cartilaginous 
margin, or 3-fid near the apex, owing to the first strong nerve on 
either side of the midrib running out into a point, leathery, 
glabrous, shining above, reticulate beneath with the main nerves, 
and the petiole red, simple, alternate, stipulate. 

The stipules are large, persistent (fig. 11), oval, obtuse, 
unequal-sided, with 2-3 parallel nerves on the side towards the 
petiole, and 4-5 on the side away from the petiole, leathery and 
glabrous. The two stipules cohere by their, edges and form an 
almond-shaped box, in which the following leaves are enclosed. 
Within each pair of stipules one leaf is much more advanced than 
those which follow. It is conduplicate, attains a considerable 
size before emerging from the stipules, and is much folded both 
longitudinally and transversely. The petiole also elongates 
greatly and becomes twice folded or bent, as shown in fig. 11, 
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so that the leaf remains erect, 
unique. 




Shoot of BucJclcindia populnea.- — 8, S. Stipules. P. Petiole. 

MxRTACEiE. 

In the Myrtaceae, again, we have cases of glandular stipules. 
In Fsidiim Cattleyanum they consist of 1-4 subulate processes, 
or of one rather membranous and colourless, trifid, or tridentate 
piece. They scarcely seem to be protective, but the outer 
process is generally tipped with a globule of fluid. 

LXTHRARIEiE. 

Funica Granatum.—llave also we find glandular stipules. The 
stipular processes are of two kinds — intrapetiolar glandular 
processes, of which those on the outer edge of the petiole are 
the largest; and secondly the triangular-subnlate obtuse pro- 
longations of the wings of the stems. 

Lafoensia microphylla—Tlexe, again, the stems are quadrangular 
or narrowly winged, apparently from the leaves being decurrent 
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The wings terminate at the upper ends in stipuliform processes, 
which are subulate, falcate, incurved, and about equal in length 
to the petioles. Besides these processes there are also numerous 
filamentous intrapetiolar processes, which stand erect, closely 
surrounding the axis. These may be protective. There are 
also some intrapetiolar glands. 

Lager sir ocmia indica has also wings to the stems which termi- 
nate in stipuliform appendages. On the pedestal a little to the 
inner side of the stipules are a pair of conical glands ; they are 
pale green when young, excrete small globules of matter, and 
then turn black soon after the leaves are full-grown. 

Lythrum (. L . Balicaria) has similar stipular processes at the 
summit of the wings ; they are quite minute. 



Onagrarie^. 

Fuchsia (F excortica) has short, subulate or conical, fleshy 
stipules, which serve to protect the buds. The petioles are 
subterete. 

PASSIELORE2E. 

Passijloru raccmosa. The leaves are palmately 5 -nerved and 
3-lobed, slightly peltate at the base, con duplicate in bud, petio- 
late, stipulate ; the petioles are terete, slightly flattening on the 
upper side, and with two glands below the middle, about 1| in. 
long. The stipules are large, foliaceous, obliquely ovate, obso- 
letely dentate on the side away from the petiole, erect and 
clasping the stem. In the bud stage the stipules are developed 
far in advance of their own leaves, so that each pair enclose 
their own leaf, the simple tendril in its axil, and the younger 
portion of the bud. Proceeding from the outside inwards, the 
stipules change considerably, being first ovate, gradually becom- 
ing smaller, then lanceolate, and finally subulate. In the other 
species of Fassiflora examined, the stipules more or less com- 
pletely protect the bud, and the petioles are terete, provided 
with glands. 

Umbellieerje. 

The Umbelliferse very commonly have sheathing -petioles, 
effectually protecting the bud. Among English genera this is 
the case with Astrantia , Apium, Helosciadium , Sison , Petro- 
selinum , Trinia , AEgopodium, Carum , Sium, Pimpinella, (Enanthe , 
JEJtMsa, Fmniculum , Seseli, Ligusticum, Maws , Meum, Angelica, 
Veucedanum , Pastinaca , &c. The marginal membranes of the 
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sheaths may perhaps be regarded as adnate stipules, and the tips 
are often more or less free. 

ARALTACEJ3. 

In the Ivy ( Hedera ) stipules are present, but small. In 
conjunction with the dilated and’ amplexicaul bases of the 
petioles they cover the young leaf. The winter-buds are pro- 
tected by scales, consisting of the base of the petiole with its 
stipules. 

In Acanthopanax (A. spinosum ) the stipules consist of a 
narrow, membranous, colourless margin to the petiole, and this is 
cut up into brown fringes. The winter-bud is protected by 
scales as in Hedera. The petioles are sub terete. In Helwingki 
also the stipules are filamentous, often irregularly laciniate. 

CORNACE-E. 

In Griselinia (G. lucid a) the stipules form an intrapetiolar 
sheath, somewhat resembling the ligule of grasses. The petiole 
is subterete, or slightly dilated at the base. 

OAPRIEOLlACEiE. 

I have dealt with the interesting stipuliform appendages of 
Viburnum Opulus and some of its congeners in a separate paper 
(infra, p. 214). In Sambucus also ($. nigra) the stipuliform 
appendages are semiterete, and glandular at the tip. The winter- 
bud is protected by scales. 

APOCYNACE2E. 

The Apocynacese are generally described as exstipulate, but 
StropJianthus (S. dichotoma) has rather large stipular processes. 
The petioles are slightly grooved above, united by a ridge crossing 
the stem horizontally, which appears to form a small socket 
into which the next joint of the axis fits. Within the petioles 
this ridge is continued and becomes there drawn out into a 
triangular acute stipuliform process. The function of these 
intrapetiolar processes is evident on examination of the terminal 
bud which they protect in the early stages, gradually opening as 
by two valves. The next younger pair of leaves decussating with 
those bearing the stipular processes have their sides protected 
for some time by the latter, their stout midribs becoming first 
exposed. The stipular processes are persistent and ultimately 
become brown. 
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PLATANACE2E. 

The case of Flatanus is very interesting. The winter-buds 
are covered by a number of cap-like stipules, tbe leaves belong- 
ing to which have become completely aborted. The outer 
stipule or cup is brown or reddish brown and secretes a gummy 
substance on its inner surface, besmearing the bud as in the 
Horse-chestnut, but only in the very early stages. As the bud 
swells the outer cap becomes ruptured and appears then like a 
deeply concave scale, which is glabrous or nearly so. This is 
followed by others which attain a larger size before the ex- 
panding bud causes them to split; they are densely covered 
with brown hairs externally and glabrous internally. 

Dipsacejb. 

In the Teasel (Dipsacus) the bases of the petioles are expanded 
and connate, thus forming a large cup, which generally contains 
water. It has been suggested by Kerner that this water forms 
a sort of moat which protects the flowers from ants and other 
creeping insects. On the other hand, Mr. Francis Darwin thinks 
that insects <&c. are drowned in the water, and thus supply the 
plant with animal food. He has described certain curious 
protoplasmic threads, emitted by some of the cells, which he 
suggests may serve to absorb the nourishment thus supplied. 

IIRTICACE2E. 

In the Hop ( Humulus Lvpulus) the stipules are intrapetiolar, 
connate for f or f of their length; each pair forming an ovate 
10-nerved piece, with the tips ovate and free. These sheaths 
effectively surround and protect the growing axis. This type 
occurs in other species of climbing plants. 

Conclusion. 

On the whole, then, where we find in the same family or genus 
some species with, and some without, stipules, I believe that as 
a general rule this difference has reference to the mode of pro- 
tection of the bud. This important function is effected in 
various ways,— by the stipules, by the base of the leaves, by the 
more or less expanded base of the petiole, by the pedestal of the 
petiole, by scales, by hairs, by gummy secretions, &c. 

. -^The protection of the bud seems then to be the most general 
for the presence of stipules, though sometimes they take 
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on the function of the leaves themselves, sometimes they become 
spiny and serve as a general protection to the plant, sometimes 
they are glandular, &c. 

The view here suggested seems to apply well both to the 
cases where the stipules are very short-lived, and also to those in 
which they are very persistent. "When they serve, and serve 
only, to protect the leaves to which they themselves belong, they 
often fall off wdien the leaves themselves expand. On the other 
hand, there are cases where they protect the folio wing leaf or 
leaves, as for instance in Magnolia , Liriodendron , and other 
Magnoliacece. When the stipules of the terminal leaves of one 
year protect the next leaves, which do not emerge till the 
following year, they are much more persistent than the leaves 
themselves. Both cases sometimes occur in the same family. 

This, then, is the answer I should give to M. Vaucher’s 
question, and the presence or absence of stipules is not deter- 
mined I think, as suggested by De Candolle, by any question of 
general symmetry, but rather by practical considerations con- 
nected with the wants and requirements of the plants.* 

LIST OF FIGURES. 

Fig. 1. Shoot of Eelianthemum vulgare. 

Fig. 2. Shoot of Helianthemum cdandictm. 

Fig. 3. Shoot of Oistus cggrius. 8, S. Connate sheaths of leaves. A, A. Axil- 
lary shoots. 

Fig. 4. Shoot of Leea coccinea. P. Petiole of leaf, the lamina being cut off. 

S. Stipule. L. Young leaf emerging from stipules. 

Fig. 5. Shoot of Sgartium j unceum, A. Nat. size ; B. More magnified to show 
the bud protected by the pedestal of the fallen leaf. 

Fig. 6. Shoot of Acacia verticiUata. 8, 8. Stipules. 

Fig. 7 a. Leaf of Nuttallia cerasiformis, with entire sheath. 

Fig. 7 b. Leaf of Nuttallia cerasiformis, higher up, showing indications of stipules 
Fig. 7 c. Leaf of Nuttallia cerasiformis , with stipules in ultimate form. 

Fig. 'S A. Bibes sanguineum . Outer bud-seale with 3 vascular bundles ; stipules 
indicated by lateral teeth at the tip. . 

; Fig. 8 B. Bibes sanguineum. Inner bud-scale, with broader membranous margin. 
Fig. 8 C. Bibes sanguineum. Intermediate form between bud-scale and leaf. 
Fig. 9. Bibes sanguineum. Leaf higher up. 8. Stipule. 

Fig. 10. Bibes sanguineum, A third stage, showing stipules reduced to an 
adnate sheath, 8. 

Fig. 11. Shoot of BucJdandia fopulnea. 8 , S. Stipules. P. Petiole. 

* In the preparation of this paper I have relied mainly on the facilities 
afforded by Kew Gardens, and I desire to express my thanks to the late and 
present Directors, Sir J. Hooker and Mr. Thiselton Dyer, and indeed to the 
Staff generally. 
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On the Form of the Leaf of Viburnum Opulus and V. Lantana • 
By the Efc. Hon. Sir Johh Lubbock, Bart., M.P., P.E.S., 
D.C.L., LL.D., P.L.S. 

[Bead 20fch February, 1890.] 

¥e have in this country two wild species of Grii elder Eose : 
one Viburnum Lantana (usually known as the Wayfaring Tree) ; 
the other Viburnum Opulus. They frequent woods, especially in 
chalky districts ; but, though very nearly allied, their leaves are 
remarkably different. I extract the following descriptions from 
Syme * : — 

Of V. Opulus he says : — 44 Leaves deciduous, stalked, roundish 
in outline, 3-lobed, with the lobes acuminate, coarsely toothed 
and ciliated, finely pubescent, but not furfuraceous beneath. 
Petioles with adnate stipuliform appendages in the form of 1 
(or sometimes 2) linear processes on each side a little above the 
base/* There are, I may add, two or more honey-glands at the 
base of the lamina of the leaf. 

Of F. Lantana he says : — 44 Leaves very shortly stalked, with- 
out stipules, ovate-oval or elliptical- oval, dentate- serrulate, 
deciduous, rugose, furfuraceous-pubescent beneath, especially on 
the veins, at length nearly glabrous/* There are no honey- 
glands. 

Ho attempt, so far as I know, has been made to account for 
the difference in form of the leaf in species so nearly allied; 
for the presence of the honey-glands in the one and not in the 
other : nor to explain the reason for the existence of the peculiar 
filiform stipuliform appendages; nothing exactly resembling 
which occurs in any of our other forest trees, the nearest approach 
being in the allied genus Sambucus . The presence of stipules 
in Viburnum would be the more remarkable, as in the family 
Caprifoliaeese, to which the Viburnums belong, stipules (if they 
be stipules) are confined to this genus, to Pentapyxis and to 
Sambucus. 

There are many cases where, among allied species, some have 
stipules and others have not. Thus among the Alsinese stipules 
are present in Speryula and SperguJaria, and amongst the Poly- 
carp ese, while Alsine, Stellaria , Gerastium , and others have none. 

* In Sowerby’s * English Botany/ 3rd ed. iv. pp, 202 and 203. 
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In other cases, even in the same genus, this difference occurs. 
Thus in HeUanthemum , II. celandicum and II. canum have no 
stipules, while II. vulgare has. I do not know that any 
explanation has been suggested to account for these differences, 
with which I have attempted to deal in the previous paper 
(ante, p. 217). 

According to DeCandolle’s 4 Prodromus, 5 there are 41 species 
of Viburnum, and though some more must now be added, this 
would not materially affect the question. Of these 41, 35 have 
the leaves entire, and more or less resembling those of V. Lan- 
tana . None of these possess stipules. The other six have lobed 
leaves, more or less like those of V. Opulus, and these all have 
stipuliform appendages, the existence of which would seem, 
therefore, to be connected with the presence of the lobes. 

The existence of honey- glands at the base of the leaf is also, 
perhaps, connected with the texture of the leaf. 

In F Lantana the covering of felted hairs affords a sufficient 
protection; but the tender young leaves of F. Opulus would 
afford a tempting food to many caterpillars and other insects. 
The ants and wasps which are attracted by the honey would 
tend to keep them down, and thus to serve as a body-guard. 
Indeed, it appears to be the case that on specimens of F Opulus 
which are much frequented by wasps and ants, the leaves are 
less eaten than in other cases where they are not so protected. 

I now come to the stipuliform appendages. These often bear 
honey-glands, but by no means always, and even where these occur 
there seems no reason why they should be situated on filiform 
appendages. On the whole, then, I doubt whether they can 
be explained as mere honey-glands, or whether, indeed, they are 
of any actual use when the leaves are fully developed. 

When we meet with a small organ which appears to have no 
definite function, we naturally ask ourselves whether it is the 
disappearing relic of some larger organ which at one time 
performed some useful purpose in the economy of the animal or 
plant. This suggestion, however, seems untenable in the present 
case, because, as a matter of fact, we do not find that the stipu- 
liform appendages are more developed in any of the species 
allied to F. Opulus. 

There is, however, a physical cause to which perhaps the 
presence of these organs may be due. We have seen that 
much the larger number of species of Viburnum have entire 
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leaves, more or less oval or ovate. This would appear to be the 
form typical or original to the genus. 

Now let us suppose that, either from having extended north- 
wards (and both Viburnum Lantana and V. Of ulus are among the 
northern representatives of the genus), or from some other cause, 
the young leaves require additional protection. This may be 
effected in several ways. For instance, the young leaf may be 
guarded by a thick coat of felted hairs : this is the case in 
F Lantana . Another plan would be that the outer leaves 
should become leathery and thus protect the inner ones : this 
is the case with F. Of ulus. But that being so, it is an advant- 
age that the inner or true leaves should be folded, because 
they thus occupy less space. This perhaps accounts for the 
folding of the leaves of F. Of ulus in the bud, while the lobes 
follow from the mode in which the leaves are folded. Now 
a leaf folded up as are those of V. Of ulus requires only two 
or three lateral veins. The remaining veins, then, and the 
membrane connecting them, will gradually be reduced, and 
ultimately disappear. 

In F. Opulus, as is shown in the figure, there is a space left 



Viburnum Of ulus. Bad, X 4— L.L, lateral lobes of leaf; L, one of next 
younger pair of leaves ; St, stipule. 

between the bases of the leaves. In the Acers, many species 
of which have leaves somewhat resembling those of F. Of ulus, 
this space is fully occupied by the following pair of leaves. 
This, however, is not the case in F. Of ulus, and the space thus 
left unoccupied is filled up by the stipuliform appendages. I 
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may also observe that the stipuliform appendages also resemble 
leaf-lobes in being slightly eonduplieate. 

These considerations seem to throw some light on the differ- 
ences between the leaves of Viburnum L ant ct net and V. Opulus , 
the hairiness of the former and the smoothness of V. Opulus , on 
the lobed form of the leaf in the latter, and, lastly, on the 
presence of the honey -glands and the peculiar stipuliform append- 
ages in V. Opulus , neither of which occur in V. Lantana. 

In support of the above suggestions, I may refer to the very 
interesting analogy afforded — in a totally different family — by 
the genus Spircea. Here we find some species with entire, some 
with pinnate, leaves, while those of &. opulifolia , as the name 
denotes, closely resemble those of Viburnum Opulus. Now the 
entire-leaved species of Spireea, like those of Viburnum , have 
no stipules ; while S. opulifolia agrees with Viburnum Opulus 
not only in the shape of the leaves, but in the mode of folding 
in the bud, and also in the presence of subulate, acuminate, 
stipuliform appendages. 


On the Fruit and Seed of the Jugiandeae. By the Bt. Hon. 
Sir Johh Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.E.S., H.C.L., LL.D., 
F.L.S. 

[Bead 20th February, 1890.] 

Pterocaeya. 

Ik a previous memoir I have figured the mature seed and seedling 
of Pterocarya caucasica (Journ. Linn. Soc., Bot. voh xxii. pp. 859 
& 386). They are very peculiar, and it may be interesting to 
describe some of the earlier stages in the development of the 
fruit. I have to thank Mr. Lynch for his kindness in keeping 
me supplied with specimens of the fruit in its various stages from 
the tree in the Cambridge Botanic Gardens. It will he remem- 
bered that the seed (Journ. Linn. Soc., Bot. vol. xxii. p. 386, 
fig. 118) is shaped somewhat like am anvil, with four short, 
wide legs ; and that the seedling is characterized by having the 
cotyledons bifid, each division being again hilobed. 

Pterocarya caucasica flowers with us early in May. The 
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pistil is inferior, syncarpous ; the ovary of two carpels, one- 
celled, one-ovuled ; the ovule basal, erect, and orthotropous. 


Fig. 1 a . 



Fig. 1. Fruit of Bterocarya. x2. — P, perianth ; iff, IF, wings. 

Fig. 1 a . Section through the flower of Pterocarya Caucasica. x6. — P, bract ; 
JB', bracteoles ; Ov, ovule ; P, perianth ; St, style ; S, S, stigmas. 23rd 
May. 

Pig. la is a section through the young flower at the end of 
May, showing a bract B at the base, two bracteoles P'P' at the 
sides, the ovule Ov, perianth P, and 8 S the two large, spreading, 
papillose stigmas. The cavity of the ovary is small and nearly 
filled by the ovule. 

Fig. 2 


Section of Fruit. June 25. x6. 

Co, Co, two places where the tissue has become colourless. 

By about the middle of June the young fruit had grown con- 
siderably in thickness, though not much in length. The ovary 
and ovule are longer, and at the base of the former the tissue 
has in two places (fig. 2, Co, Co) become almost colourless from 
the removal of the protoplasm. 
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Ey the end of June the fruit has still further nlWasei4tf 
length as well as in breadth. The growth in length has especially 
taken place between the base and the uppermost point of attach- 
ment of the bracteoles, which therefore seem to hare been carried 
up. They have also increased in size, while the perianth remains 
unaltered. The two masses of colourless tissue as seen in 
longitudinal section at the base of the ovary are still solid or 
unbroken. 

The fruit continues to grow rapidly, especially at the base, so 
that by the end of July the posterior half of the bracteoles seems 
to be carried still further up, distinctly more so than the anterior. 


Transverse section of Fruit. x3. — W,W, wings; Pc, pericarp 
Co, Co, four spaces of altered tissue ; Ov, ovule. 


The neck of the fruit, on the contrary, has increased considerably 
in thickness, but scarcely at all in length. Mg. 3 represents a 
transverse section, and on each side of the ovule ( Co , Go, Co, Co) 
are the four approximately circular patches of colourless tissue, 
which in a longitudinal section appear more elongated. In them 
the tissue is commencing to disintegrate, while round them, on 
the contrary, it is becoming distinctly sclerenchymatous. Mrom 
the development of the lower part of the fruit especially on the 
posterior side, the posterior portion of each bracteole appears 
to be nearly on the summit of the fruit, the anterior portion 
being rather lower down. 

Mg. 4 is a longitudinal section taken on the 8th August. It 
passes through two of the masses of loose tissue mentioned 
above, and which now form cavities ; while, on the other hand, 
the surrounding tissues have become much denser, leaving, 
however, oval spaces of cortical tissue shown in section at 
Go', Co* 
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The ovary has not materially altered, and the ovule is still 
very small. 




X 3. Va, Va, vascular tissue ; Co', Co', masses of solid tissue ; 
Co, Co, cavities. 


A few days later, however, it has grown considerably and 
nearly fills the cavities. Eig. 5 shows a longitudinal section 


Fig. 5. 



Longitudinal section of more advanced fruit. Sept. 1. X3.—T, testa; En, 

endosperm ; Em, embryo ; P, perianth ; Va, vascular tissue ; Co, small 
cavity not yet filled by the seed. 


taken on the 1st September. T is the testa, showing that the 
seed has now assumed its four-lobed form, though it has not yet 
quite filled the cavities in the fruit. The greater part, however, 
is occupied by endosperm, the embryo (Em) being still compara- 
tively small. 

Eig. 6 represents a transverse section near the base of the 
fruit, taken on the 21st September, when the fruit and embryo 
had attained nearly their full size, hut .had not yet reached 
maturity. Neither the placenta nor the original and true cavity 




■ 
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o£ tLe oyary are shown in this section, because they were situated 
at a higher level. The ovule from the first was basal, and the 
seed, even at maturity, may be looked upon as lying astride the 
basal placenta, with its four lobes projecting into as many 
cavities excavated from the originally solid base of the fruit* 


Transverse section through a more advanced fruit near the base. xO. 
Sept. 21. — testa ; C, C, 0, C, folds of cotyledons ; B\ braeteoles or 
wings ; Ca, small mass of cortical tissue. 


The testa is shown at T 9 lining the interior of the cavities and 
enclosing the variously folded lobes of the cotyledons (0 9 G, G,G ). 
The walls surrounding the cavities are thick and sclerenchyma- 
tous, with exception of the thin outer rind and its appendages, 
the braeteoles or wings, shown at B 1 , B'. The cotyledons of the 
embryo diverge, one to each side of the fruit, and their lobes 
pass in pairs into each of the four cavities of the fruit. As 
growth proceeds and the short lobes become too wide for the 
cavities, they become conduplicated in order to accommodate 
themselves to the restricted space and at the same time to fill it. 
The secondary fission seems intended to facilitate folding, and 
was probably originally brought about by excessive plication. 
If the two lobes had been in one piece, the latter would have 
had to be twice conduplicate longitudinally, which would have 
been difficult to accomplish. The folding is not always on the 
same plan, as may be seen by reference to the figure. 
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The Walnut (Juglans). 

The fruit of the Walnut differs from that of Pterocarya iu 
several remarkable particulars, and while the cotyledons of 
Pterocarya are leaf-like and aerial in germination, those of the 
Walnut never emerge from the seed. 

OhabrauB long ago remarked on the wonderful richness of 
nature as displayed in the Walnut, “pnesertim miranda figurm 
luxuria naturam in hoc fructu lusisse certum est.” The Walnut 
from its fancied resemblance to a head, the outer woody covering 
being compared to the skull, and the folds of the cotyledons to 
the convolutions of the brain, was formerly supposed to be espe- 
cially efficacious in brain-disease. 

In the Walnut (, Juglans regia) the ovary is one-celled or im- 
perfectly four-celled, one-ovuled; the ovule is erect and ortho- 
tropous, with the mieropyle superior. The fruit is drupaceous, 
oblong-globose, crowned with a small point consisting of a 3-5- 
toothed involucre formed by the union of the bractand bracteoles, 
by the remains of the 4-toothed perianth and the remains of the 
style; exocarp or rind smooth, and beset with submerged glandular 
dots bursting irregularly when mature, subfleshy ; endocarp 
hard or bony, aud brittle unless very thick, corrugated externally, 
with large irregular corrugations internally, and apparently ex- 
cavated into four large cavities at the base ; and if so the 
excavations are continued to the top of the main cavity of the 
ovary, hollowing out the sides of the endocarp so as to furnish a 
larger amount of space for the seed than is originally provided for 
it. In Bentham and Hooker’s 4 Genera Plantarum’ tlie base of 
the endocarp is said to be intruded, imperfectly dividing the fruit 
into 2 or 4 loculi. The endocarp further consists of two valves or 
halves, which are, however, indehiseent. 

The seed is large, strongly and irregularly corrugated, seated 
on the central and originally basal placenta, which in the mature 
fruit is about above the base of the cavity of the endocarp 
deeply 4-lobed at the base and filling the four cavities ; the testa 
is thin, closely applied to the corrugations of the endocarp ex- 
ternally before the seed becomes dried up, and internally to the 
lobes of the embryo, pale brown. 

In the young state the endosperm fills the interior of the seed 
with a clear jelly-like mass, on the top of which is the small 
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embryo, with the radicle close to the apex. Gradually, however, 
the cotyledons grow and eventually absorb the whole of the 
endosperm, thus filling the whole of the interior o£ the seed, 
except, of course, the small portion occupied by the plumule and 
radicle. 

We have seen that in the fruit of Pterocarya four hollow 
spaces gradually form themselves in the originally solid fruit, and 
that into these spaces the seed sends four prolongations, into 
which again the cotyledons subsequently grow. How in the 
Walnut a very similar process takes place, only the hollow spaces 
are much larger and confluent with the ovary-cavity, so that 
instead of a solid wall with hollow spaces occupied by the seed, it 
gives the impression as if the seed was thrown into folds occupied 
by the wall of the fruit. To occupy these spaces fully, the 
cotyledons themselves were thrown into folds as we now see 
them. The fruit of Pterocarya is much smaller than that of 
the Horse-chestnut, which doubtless was itself formerly not so 
large as it now is. As it increased, the cotyledons became 
fleshier and fleshier, and found it more and more difficult to 
make their exit from the seed, until at last they have given up 
any attempt to do so. Hence the curious folds, with which we 
are so familiar, are the efforts made by the original leafy cotyle- 
dons to occupy the interior of the nut. 

Comparison of the Fruits of Pterocarya and Juglans. 

Thus, then, while essentially similar, the fruits of Pterocarya 
and of the Walnut offer several remarkable differences. They 
resemble in some respects the relations between the fruits of the 
Hornbeam and of the Beech. The fruit of Pterocarya, like 
that of the Hornbeam, is winged, which is not the case with 
the Walnut or the Beech; it is in the two former smaller* 
and a great deal harder than in the two latter. Again, the 
cotyledons of Pterocarya are aerial, while those of Juglans no 
longer perform the functions of leaves and never quit the seed. 

In the Walnut, as in some other trees, it is an advantage that 
the seeds should be large rather than numerous. In this way 
they are able to contain a supply of nutriment, which suffices 
rapidly to carry the young plant above the grasses and other low 
herbage. These seeds form the food of squirrels and other 
animals, which accordingly serve to disperse them, and thus 
perhaps they are enabled to dispense with any other means of 
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transport. Moreover, for such large fruits wings would perhaps 
be scarcely adequate. 

In Pterocarya, on, the contrary, the fruits are much smaller 
and wings therefore more suitable. Possessing in themselves 
the means of dispersal, they have no need of offering any 
attraction to animals. In fact every one which is eaten is so 
much pure loss. Hence, while the shell of the "Walnut is 
sufficiently hard to protect the seed from the severity of the 
weather, and from the attacks of most insects <fcc., which would 
not help in their dispersal, it offers no obstacle to larger animals 
That of Pterocarya, on the contrary, is very hard and strong, and 
even the interior portion (the walls and pillars surrounding the 
four hollows) are of the same character, while in the Walnut 
they are, comparatively, quite soft. 

One reason why the similarity of construction in the two seeds 
does not at first strike the observer, is that in Pterocarya the 
lobes of the seed evidently enter the pericarp ; in Juglans, on the 
contrary, the lobes are so much larger that it rather seems as if 
the pericarp sent projections into the seed. 

That the present condition of the Walnut seedling is not 
original, we have interesting evidence in the presence of small 
leaves reduced to minute scales, as in the Oak and many other 
plants (Journ. Linn. Soe. Bot., vol. xxii. p. 860") with sub- 
terranean cotyledons. 

These scales evidently indicate the former presence of actual 
leaves, which are now no longer required. The curious lobino-s 
and foldings of the seed in the Walnut also remind us of the 
time when the cotyledons were variously lobed and folded so as 
to occupy the whole space in the gradually enlarging seed. At 
present they seem to fulfil no useful function, except as a store- 
house of nourishment for the seedling. 
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On the Vertical Kange of Alpine Plants in the CkicaiSns-^rr’B^ -:.r" 
Dr. G-ttstav Radde, of Tiflis. 

(Communicated by Sib Joseph Hooker, K.C.S.I., F.B.S., F.L.S., and 
translated by the Senior Secretary of the Linnean Society.) 

[Head June 19fch, 1890.] 

I hope by the present communication to induce ardent moun- 
taineers, especially the English, who have of late years chosen the 
Caucasus as the scene of their perilous excursions, to render 
valuable service to Science. It is much to be desired that 
climbers should not neglect organic living forms in the upper 
alpine zones of this country, and that they should particularly 
observe those sporadic forms which occur here and there in the 
domain of perpetual ice and snow. It may certainly sound 
strange to speak of Phanerogams living above the snow-line, but 
it is nevertheless a fact. Above the snow-line there exist small, 
restricted areas of exceptional climatic character, from which the 
snow is either absent, or from which, notwithstanding their 
elevated position, it vanishes during the summer. These localities 
are either bare ridges, ribs, or precipitous rocky walls, or else 
they consist of chaotic heaps of stones, mostly volcanic, which 
have rolled down from the circumjacent expanses of ice and 
neve . 

The refractive action of the rays of light and heat on such 
places is altogether different from that on ice and snow surfaces, 
and these stones possess besides an extraordinary faculty for 
absorbing heat. To take an instance, the porous weathered 
dusky trachyte, and the frequently occurring blistery, blackish 
lava greedily absorb the direct rays of the sun, while the sur- 
rounding coherent ice and snow strongly reflect them. In the 
height of summer, and towards its close, from the beginning of 
August to the middle of September, when the atmospheric 
conditions of the Armenian highlands are favourable in respect 
of dryness and clearness of sky, then the heat of the sun exerts 
unusual power. The spots mentioned as occurring in the regions 
of perpetual snow, not only become warmer themselves during 
the day, but at night also they give out a certain warmth ; and it 
is to this economy of heat must be ascribed the fact that certain 
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Phanerogams not only live above the snow-line, but maintain 
their ground and are able to flower and mature seed. The last 
function is completed in a very short period, the above-ground 
life of the tallest is finished in five to six weeks. 

It would be of the highest value for the accurate and scientific 
solution of such questions if continuous and relative observe 
tions of temperature were made at the altitudes under considera- 
tion. The indefatigable and adventurous Parrot ( : Iteise zum 
Ararat,’ p. 187) has recorded that he passed two nights in the 
open air at a height of 13,036 Paris feet (13,122 English feet) on 
the 26-27th September, 1829, “ on a shelf of rock, without fur, 
quite comfortably ; ” and thereby confirms the fact that such 
spots, notwithstanding their great elevation, are warmer at night 
than the grassy slopes lower down. I may also remark that this 
is according to my own experience ; for instance, at one of our 
halting places, on the north side of Biugol-dagh, on the 
5/17—6/18 August, 1874, at about 10,000 feet altitude, where 
there were still to be found patches of grass, it was colder than 
at a much higher rocky wilderness on the sides of the crater of 
the extinct volcano, where in the hollows even succulent Umbel- 
lifer® from 2 to 4 feet high were able to grow strongly. The 
fact being, that these hollows offered a purely local higher night 
temperature, by reason of the sun-heat absorbed in the daytime 
by the dark volcanic stone, than could be found anywhere 
around, except at lower elevations. Nor was it otherwise on 
8/20-9/21 August, 1871, on the northern face of the Greater 
Ararat, where, with Dr. Sievers, we passed the night by the little 
crater lake Kiip-gol, at more than 11, 000. feet, and on the 
9/21st ascended thence to 14,500 feet. Although snow-water 
was frozen that morning close to our camp, yet it was not till we 
had ascended to 14,300 feet that we met with the last dwarfed 
specimens of Drab a araratica, Eupr., and Pedicularis araratica, 
Bunge, the latter in flower and ripe fruit. All that applies to 
the exposed organs of these plants, applies with still greater 
force to their subterranean life. It is noteworthy that a plant 
of hardly an inch in height is provided with a fibrous network of 
perennial roots, extending to more than three to five times that 
diameter and from ten to fifteen times that circumference. The 
perennial cushion-like Alsmece and species of Draba, for instance, 
at the highest point of their vertical distribution attain scarcely 
an inch above the ground, while their main roots reach a length 
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of ten to twelve inches. At such heights the roots of such plants 
are remarkably closely tufted. We may mention a similar in- 
stance in this aspect of the roots of woody plants in deserts, the 
Transcaucasian for example, where they attain an extraordinary 
length. Only in this case the roots run far in the sand apart 
from each other, no doubt, to seek after the least particle of 
moisture which the arid soil has to offer. The various species of 
Tamarix , Haloxylon Ammodendron, and Zygophyllum display this ; 
but the most striking example which I ever saw was that of 
Prosopis StepJiwiicma , Willd., which, though hardly one foot 
high, sent out running roots of eight to ten feet in length. 

I am now in a position to give all w T isked-for information 
regarding any topic of discussion which this paper may give rise 
to, for the extensive herbarium which I have brought together in 
the course of twenty-five years, and recently augmented by the 
collections of the too early deceased Smirnow, are now arranged 
in the order of Boissier’s ‘ Flora Orientalis,’ and the specimens 
poisoned, so that I have before me all the vouchers for the state- 
ments here given. In this communication I include all alpine 
Phanerogams of the Caucasus, and add the average and extreme 
altitudes at which hitherto they have been found. Down to 1885 
these heights were taken by myself with a barometer of Parrot’s 
construction, with the exception of 1876, when I worked with a 
large aneroid made by Groldschmitt. These heights were reduced 
in the topographical department of the General Staff of the Cau- 
casus at Tiflis. The heights measured in 1885 in Daghestan were 
taken with a Hottinger’s aneroid, and computed by Mr. Assafrey, 
of the Tiflis Physical Observatory. Observations from other 
sources are appended to mine. 

The following works have been laid under contribution:— 

Ledeboub. { Flora Bossica ; ’ in which, however, we only find 
the heights given in round numbers. 

C. A. Meyeb. 4 V erzeichniss der Pflanzen, &c.’ St. Petersb., 
1831. Iu this also the values are given in round numbers 
in hexapods, ortoises, =1*95 metr. =6*3976 English feet. 

Pabbot. 6 Eeise zum Ararat,’ Berlin, 1837 ; with the heights 
given in English feet. 

Boissieb. 4 Flora Orientalis ; ’ the authority for the syste- 
matic order in which our herbarium is arranged, and to 
which I have appended the heights ascertained by me. 

y2 
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Bupbecht. “ Mora Caucasica,” in 4 Memoires de 1’ Academie 
imperiale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg,’ ser. VII., tom. 
xv. n. 2 (1869). 

This exceedingly valuable work offers for my purpose a host 
of special data, but the renowned author has been 
almost pedantically fastidious in his mention of alti- 
tudes. From a botanical point of view, I confine myself to 
what has been done by Trautvetter and Boissier. The 
systematic determination of most species of my collections 
was effected by Trautvetter, whose account in the 4 Acta 
horti Petropolitani,’ i.-x. 1871-1887, may be consulted 
for details. 

Badde. 4 Beidchte liber die biologisch-geographischen TJnter- 
suchungen in den Kaukasuslandern.’ Tifiis, 1866. (Pub- 
lished by the author.) 

. 1 Die Chews’ uren und ihr Land.’ Cassel (Fischer), 

1878. 

. 4 Beisen an die persisch-russischen Grenze.’ Leipzig 

(Brockhaus), 1886. 

. 4 Die Fauna und Flora des siidwestlichen Oaspi- 

Gebietes. 5 Do. 

. 4 Aus den daghestanischen Hochalpen.’ Gotha 

(Perthes), 1887. 

Before I pass on to the special botanical portion, I must mention 
where, and when, in the course of my journeys I have explored 
the high alpine and ice regions. 

1864. — I traversed the three main tablelands of Colchis, 
and then obtained the following heights, which concern the 
present communication (all altitudes being cited in English 
feet) : — 

Dadiasch, snow-line, 9402 ft. ; the summit itself, according to 
Abich, being 9618 ft. 

Gorgi Pass, 9128 ft., in the stretch from Tomiari to the 9988 
ft. high Tschitcharo. 

Noschka Pass, separating the sources of the two Hippos 
streams. 

Naksagar Pass, towards Quirischi, in independent Suania, 
8881ft 

Karet Pass, on the way to the town Adiseh in independent 
Suania, 9696 ft 
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Goribolo Peak, 9598 ft. 

Mammisson Pass, 9421 ft., according to Kuprecht, c Flora 
Caueasiea,’ n. 444, =9390 ft. and 9253 ft.* 

1865. — I travelled in the Achalzi and Imeritia dividing range, 
then in Abehasia, and by tlie Nachar Pass to Elbruz. The 
following are the interesting heights ascertained in this tour - 

Nachar Pass, 9617 ft. 

The northern side of Elbruz, Phanerogams occurred higher 
than 12,000 (determined 12,345 ft.), the highest point 
reached was 14,295 ft., in the neve . 

During the journey in 1867 to the sources of the Kura, in the 
Armenian highlands, and in 1866 to Talysch, the heights which 
concern us here were not touched. Those also in the journey 
in 1870 to Talysch and Transcaspia only touched the lower 
alpine zone in their highest points in Suant-Gau, 8000 ft. 

1871. — This year many heights vrere ascertained for the 
first time, and they all refer to the Armenian and Karabagh 
highlands. Preliminary reports concerning the whole of my 
Caucasian journeys during the years 1864, 1865, 1867, 1871, 
1875-1877, 1879, and 1885 were issued in the corresponding 
volumes of Petermann’s £ Mittheilimgen,’ and in its Erganzungs- 
heften, ISTos. 36 and 85. 

Dibagli. "Watershed in Western Karabagh, 9000 ft., eastern 
foot of Kapudsehich 9000 ft., middle of Kapudschich Pass 
11,500 ft., height of the peak 12,855 ft. 

Kitsehil-dagh Pass, 9620 ft. 

Pass between the Saganlii and Diktscba-Pelikan ranges, on 
the south bordering chain of the Gokschai Lake, 
10,410 ft. 

Alagos, on its south side, the subalpine flora reached 9500 ft. 

Charagol, terrace on its south side, 13,500 ft. 

, turf of species of Car ex at 12,000, and even at 12,300 ft. 

, summit, 13,436 ft. 

Aschicli-dade, botanical station, 9500 ft. 

. foot of the steep crags, 10,190 ft. 

, northernmost peak, 12,000 ft. 

* The reader will find full particulars of the measurements in my work 
c Berichte liber die biologisch-geographisclien TJntersuchungen in Kaukasus- 

landem,* p. 147. 
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Great Ararat, Kupgol lake, 11,267 ft., according to Parrot 
10,933 ft. in English feet. 

, camp on the 8/20 August, 1871, at the northern foot of 

the great glacier, 11,100 ft. (about 11,000 ft. in the first 
account). 

, extreme limit of turf plots on its northern side, 12,357 ft. 

, firm basis of the upper edge of the glacier (lower edge 

of the Calotte), 14,233 ft. 

, camp on 9/21 August, after the descent, 9011 ft. 

, camp 10/22 August, called Estangar, 9853 ft. Accord- 
ing to Parrot, the lower edge of the field of neve 
= 11,922 ft. 

, camp, 18th September, 12,426 ft. 

, do, 26th September, 13,122 ft. 

, snow-line twice determined, 13,536 and 13,387 ft. 

, summit 16,916 ft. 

Little Ararat, summit 12,840 ft. 

Height of pass between the two Ararats, 9156 ft. 

1874.— The following heights amongst others to the south of 
Erzeroum were ascended : — 

Palan-token Pass, the first of that name, 10,155 ft. 

, the second, lying to the west of the former, 9600 ft. 

, summit, according to Strecker 10,485 ft., but the trigo- 
nometrical measurements, taken in the course of 1877-79 
made it 10,386 ft. ’ 

Bingol-dagh. In Petermann’s ‘ Mittheilungen ’ for 1877, Heft 
xi. I gave a special description of this region, with the 
measurements ascertained to 1874. At present, I confine 
myself to the figures published by the Topographical 
department of the Caucasian General Staff. Toprak-Kala, 
the western peak of Bingol-dagh, was trigonometrically 
determined in 1877-79 to be 10,440 ft. ; the highest point 
of Kara-Kala was barometrically reckoned 11,810 ft. by 
Sauriew ; . and Demyr-Kala, the easternmost height (which 
I dealt with in my before-mentioned memoir), was given 
as 12,087 ft. by Abich, and 12,300 ft. by Tschichatschew. 
The average altitude of the edge of the crater, where I 
made my richest botanical harvest, would not be over- 
stated at 10,500 ft. ; many species ascend still higher up to 
a/v'' / 12,000 ft.; Boissier always cites the Bingol-dagh plants 
as from 9800 feet only. 
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1875. — The journeys in this year on the northern side of Alagos, 
and to other heights in the Armenian highlands, also gave some 
useful material 

Zchra-Zeharos-mta Pass to the plateau of Aehalkalaki, 
8807 ft. 

Kara-Kaja, also Eara-Kissi, 9851 ft. by triangulation, 9500 ft. 
by barometer, attaining its highest point in Abul 10,820 
ft., and its greatest altitude east of Dali-dagh, Samsar, 
elevations of from 9000 to upwards of 10,000 ft. 

Alagos, northern side, extreme limit of barley culture, 8800 ft. 

, do., botanical station, 10,000 ft. 

, north-west foot of the peak, about 12,000 ft. 

1876. — I devoted to travelling through that part of the Great 
Caucasus which stretches from Kasbek to the Daghestan chain. 
The following heights are of value for our purpose : — 

Arckosis-tawi Pass, 10,247 ft. 

Anatoris-gele Pass, 10,0S9 ft. 

Azunta Pass, on Tebulos, 12,283 ft. 

Tebulos-mta, peak, by triangulation, 14,781 ft. 

Kerigo, 11,011 ft. 

Camp on Kwawlos-mta, 10,400 ft. 

Katschu, peak, 14,027 ft. 

Bonos-mta, peak, 13,736 ft. 

Kadowanis-mta Pass (Sazchenos-gela), 10,430 ft. 

Borbalo, the lesser, 11,552 ft. 

Sakoris-tawi Pass, 10,225 ft. 

Massara Pass, 10,547 ft., but according to the 5-verst map of 
the Imperial Staff 10,129 ft. 

1879-80 I spent in Bussian Talysch, and travelled through a 
part of Aderbaidshan and Sawalan. In the outlying chain of 
the boundary-range of the Talysch mountains the important 
heights Kusjuroi and Marajurt were discovered to be only 8033 
ft. and 8226 ft. I ascended as high as 13,000 ft. on Sawalan, 
though at the time of the melting of the snow in the beginning 
of August many species would he obtained at greater heights 
than I was able to discover them. 

1885. — I visited the high alpine districts of Daghestan, from 
Schah-dagh westwards to Bogos. With reference to the alpine 
flora, the following discovered heights have value : — 
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The height of Salawat, above Nucha in the main chain, 11,982 
ft., by triangulation, north-westerly. 

, do., south-westerly, below Nucha, 11,932 ft., by triangu- 
lation. 

Salawat Pass, on the north-west, 10,207 ft. 

Tufan-dagh, peak, 13,764 ft., by triangulation. 

Pass to the Dolama and Kurwa plateau, 10,640 ft. 

Kurwa Pass, summit, 11,247 ft. 

* Pirli-dagh, camp, 9951 ft. 

Schah-dagh, western peak, 13,511 ft., by triangulation. 

eastern peak, 13,951 ft., by triangulation. 

, do., excursion to, 11,604 ft. last noticed plants; last 

measurement, 12,136 ft. 

Basar-dusv, peak, 14,722 ft., by triangulation. 

Schalbus-dagh, peak, 13,679 ft., by triangulation. 

, camp, by the scree on the south side, 10,755 ft. 

, highest camp, 11,280 ft. 

Zabachan Pass, 9134 ft. 

Iohe Pass near Dulty-dagh, 10,646 ft. 

Nussa Pass, 12,185 ft. 

Dulty-dagh, northern foot, 9767 ft. 

Ketz Pass, watershed betw'een Kara-Koissu and the Awarisch 
Koissu, 11,503 ft. 

Chalata-Kale Pass, towards Kachelien, 9852 ft. 

Before passing on, I have the following remarks to make : — 

"With the exception of the Thalamiflorse, which are enumerated 
by Bupreeht, the references to altitude in literature are very 
scanty, so that for the most part I am able only to show the heights 
which I have myself discovered. The sadly premature death of 
that celebrated botanist prevented the completion of his classical 
work. His frequent citations of altitude offer an excellent check 
for my results, so far as they relate to Daghestan; but it 
will be seen that in many cases Euprecht gives a greater 
maximum altitude for the species concerned than I was able to 
find, and, on the other hand, I found some at greater heights. 
Notwithstanding, the difference of heights vary usually only by 
200-300 ft. Such differences are easily explained when regard 
is paid to the position of the place of collection and its exposure, 
for the species in question. 

The general current rule for our region, according to which 
the snow-line gradually rises in a direction from north-west to 
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south-east, depending upon the snowfall, holds good also for the 
vertical distribution of the alpine plants. The more the climate 
approaches a continental one, so much higher the plants ascend , 
and the statements of altitudes remind us that many plants which 
are cited by Boissier from Afghanistan and the north of Persia 
we find only at considerably greater heights. Those which are 
isolated are accommodated by the Ararats, Sawalan, and Dema- 
wend, and the heights among the Alps of Daghestan range them- 
selves best with those of the Ararats. 

Botanical Enumeration. 

An asterisk is prefixed to those species which are found at 
and above 12,000 feet— that is, of the extreme alpine type f. 

Thalictbum albinum, Linn. Kasbek, 9200 ft. In the 
region of alpine meadows. Chanakoi-tau, 8150 ft. (Cheerin'). 
Pound by ftupreeht at Bogos at 9600 ft. (PL Cauc. p. 3). The 
specimens I have before me differ only in degree of development, 
but in habit are precisely alike. 

*Pulsatilla alb ah a, Stev., var. abmena, Rupr. Bingol-dagh, 
10 000 ft. ( Radde). Strong seedlings of 16-18 centim. [6|- 7§ in.] 
in height, gathered 4/16 August, 1874; the root-leaves are short 
and weakly developed. Emleki, 10,020 ft. (Owerin). According 
to Rupreeht were gathered by Parrot on Ararat at 10,000-12,000 
ft. (PL Cauc. p. 3). . : ■ 

Pulsatilla alb ana, var. elavescbns, Regel. South side of 
Sehalbus at more than 9000 ft. on 29 June/ll July 1885, also on 
the ascent to the Iohe Pass at nearly 10,000 ft. on 10/22 July, 
1885 gathered by me. The specimens from the former place are 
distinguishable by their slender and lengthened form of leaf. 

Pulsatilla albana, var. violacea, Rupr., PL Cauc., was 
found by him in the Tusehin Alps, and at Bogos up to nearly 
10 000 ft. Those specimens of my large set, twelve localities, 
gathered at 5000-6000 ft., are throughout much more strongly 
hairy than those growing at its upper limit; it grows upwards 
from 2500 ft. in the valleys. 

We possess the var. andica, Rupr., from the height of 5500- 
6000 ft. from that author. 

t Note. Approximate equivalents in English linear measure have been 

added by the Translator to the metric measurements.— Sac. L. 8. 
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Anemohe harcissielora, Linn ., var. chrysahtha, ffisch. Sf 
Mey . Kerigo, at 10,000 ft., 8/20 July, 1876. Elbruz, over 
9000 ft., 11/23 August, 1865. Archotis-mta, 10,000 ft., 26 
June/10 July, 1876. Azunta, up to 10,000 ft., abundant, 11/23 
August, 1876. 

In its typical, free-flowering form this species covers most of 
the lower subalpine meadows about 9000 ft. and descends thence 
to 4000 ft. That form which is generally recognized by most 
botanists as only a variety has yellow flowers, is slender in habit, 
and usually one-flowered. Euprecht, El. Cauc., separated this 
variety from harcissiflora, and described it as A. speciosa; he 
found it in the Chewsur Alps at 10,500 ft. 

^Eahuhcttltjs arachhoidetts, G. A . Mey . This beautiful 
j Ranunculus is a true denizen of the high alpine region, and 
seems to be almost entirely confined to the eastern Caucasus- 
East of Kasbek, it is very general at heights of 10,000-11,000 ft., as 
far as Schah-dagh. Euprecht, El. Cauc. p. 17, cites as stations 
in this district, Dsehulti-dagh and Artschi-kala, from 11,600- 
11,850 ft. I have collected this species in the Kurwa Pass at 
11,200 ft., the lohe Pass at 10,600 ft., the ISTussa Pass at nearly 
12,000, and in the Ketz Pass at 11,400 ft. Up to the present 
time, only one station in the western Caucasus is known to me, 
namely on the west side of Elbruz, at 9000 ft. The plant is 
peculiar in its place of growth ; it avoids firm ground, and roots 
often six to eight inches deep in dry slaty fragments, which 
have to be removed before the roots can be got at. Both in its 
form of leaf and spider-web pubescence, the plant is extraordi- 
narily constant from its various places of growth. 

Eahxthctjltjs .Yillarsii, DO. (syn. R. oreophilus , Bieb., fide 
Boissier). This fine species possesses a great range in altitude. 
The lowest station is about 3000 ft. above sea-level, and the 
highest fully 10,500 ft. The alpine forms which I gathered came 
from Borbalo, Kapudschich, and Sawalan, at fully 10,000 ft., 
and these specimens are only 7-9 centim. [2f-3f in.] high. At 
lower elevations the plant attains a height of 30-35 centim. 
[11|-13§ in.]. Euprecht’s highest station (El. Cauc. p. 18) 
agrees well enough with those given by me 5 they are Dindi- 
dagh, 10,500 ft., and Diklos 10,200 ft. 

Eahuhculus c ait casic us, Biel. This species has almost as 
great a vertical range as the last one, namely from 3600 ft. to 
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10,600 ft., and even 11,000 ft. The small, extreme alpine speci- 
mens have been named by Trautvetter var. alpicola. In my 
collections they came from Alagos at 11,000 ft. Euprecht’s 
highest stations are, besides the previously mentioned, Dindi- 
dagh, and Komitos-zweri in Tuschetien, at 10,600 ft. 

Eanunculus mootauus, Willd, ., var. glabrata, Trautv . My 
highest specimens were gathered in the Kapudschich Pass 
(Karabagh) on 15/27 June, 1871, a branching form, and on 
Sawalan on 20 June/2 July, 1880. In both cases they occurred 
close to the melting snow at more than 10,500 ft. This species 
grows a foot high and even more, about the elevation of 5000 ft. 

Eanuncultis elegants, 0. Koch , = if. anemomfolius, EC. 
My highest grown specimens came from Schah-dagh at about 
9500-10,000 ft. In the subalpine zone this species grows 
slenderly to about eighteen inches high, and is thickly covered 
with hair. 

Of the Papaveracese only Papaver caucasicum, JBieb., gets into 
the alpine zone, and that exceptionally. On 12/24 August, 1871, 
I collected it on my ascent of the Little Ararat, 14 cm. [11| in.] 
in height, at an elevation of about something over] 10,000 ft. 
Euprecht, PL Cauc. p. 52, gives this plant from Tufan-dagh at 
9500 ft., ascending thither from the sea-level, as occurs in Tal- 
ysch in the bed of the Leukoranka. I am not able to pass an 
opinion on Euprecht’s P. oreophilum, but it has also been found 
in the Mammison Pass at the same elevation. 

As regards the alpine species of Corybalis (which Euprecht 
has generically separated as Capxites), C. conorhiza, Ledeb 
C. ochroleuca, Rupr., and C. paucielora, StepJi are most 
widely distributed. C. conorhiza, to which C. macrosepala, 
Rupr^ and C. ochroleuca, Rupr^ belong as varieties, is in my 
herbarium from many localities. It occurs in turfy spots in the 
subalpine zone throughout the whole of the Caucasian region. 
We have it also from between 8000-10,000 ft., on Kasbek, 
Archotis-mta, Diclos, and Boibalo. 

At similar altitudes, and up to 11,500 ft., we have C. pauci- 
elora, Steph., in its variety paryieloka, Regel> and C. alpestris, 
0. A. Mey . Euprecht’s highest station is on Alachun-dagh, in 
Daghestan, and it there attains its extreme limit. I met with it 
on Kerigo and Archotis-mta above 10,000 ft. It prefers to 
grow, like Ranunculus arachnoideus and Pseudovesicaria, in bare 
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slaty rubbish, its tuber deep below, and its thin, bright green, 
delicate stem winding between tbe fragments of rock in a 
troublesome fashion, the roots being often a foot in length before 
reaching the surface. 

As regards the species of Caedamine, C. impatiens, Linn., 
C. teneea, Grmel ., and 0. dliginosa, Biel., ascend to a little 
above 9000 ft., the last reaching nearly to 10,000 ft., following 
the course of the streams upwards. See Euprecht, FI. Cauc. 
pp. 64i, 65. 

*Aeabis albida, Stev. This pretty Crucifer inhabits the 
comprehensive zone between the sea-level and 12,000 ft. It 
belongs to those plants which, as a rule, prefer localities among 
the lower elevations, yet passes above the local snow-line, 
though in such places it rarely flowers. I met with it having 
ripe pods at 11,200 ft. to 11,400 ft. on the Little Ararat, and 
followed up its traces almost to the summit. These specimens 
■were uncommonly hairy, as were those also which were gathered at 
more than 11,000 ft., and on Alagos, and were 9-10 cm. [3|~4 in.] 
in height. Our herbarium possesses specimens from Kapudschich 
at 12,000 ft., collected by Mr. Owerin; as this prematurely 
deceased topographer was extraordinarily accurate in his altitudes, 
I have no doubt of the correctness of his communication. The said 
examples are very dwarf, the leaves, which are very pubescent, 
are in a compressed rosette, close to the root ; one only bears 
three ripe pods (August), the other had not reached the 
flowering stage. 

Erysimum gelidum, Bunge , I obtained at quite 10,000 ft., 
both on Alagos and from Bingol-dagh. Euprecht cites it from 
the Tschingel, in Turkey, at 10,600 ft. 

*Sisymbeium Hxjetii, Trautv.,=Arcibis Huetii, Boiss .,~Ara- 
bidopsis pinnatifida , var. caucasica , Bupr. The extreme altitude 
given by Euprecht, FI. Cauc. p. 87, is 11,500 ft. I found it 
almost at the top of Azunta, 12,000 ft. ; on the Archotis-mta at 
10,200 ft. It descended thence as low as 7500 ft., and grew 
chiefly on wet masses of slate scree, and at the elevation of nearly 
9000 ft. it still attained a height of a foot. I also got it in the 
Armenian highlands, on Alagos, at 10,200 ft. 

. Anohonitjm elyoheysieolium, Boiss. I gathered this, one of 
the most stately of Crucifers, in a fruiting stage, on Bingol- 
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dagh, on 4/16 August, 1874 : it was 16-20 cm. [6|~8 in.] high. 
Boiss. PI. Orient, i. 240, cites it from a similar altitude. 

^Psetedovesicaria digitata, G- A. Mey. Another of the 
extreme alpine forms, which penetrates to the extreme highest 
points, where the snow melts. Euprecht, Bl. Cauc. p. 9/ , says : 

“In monte Djultidagh ad moles glaeiales alt. 1690 hex. 20 
Jul. fruet. et flor. pallide roseo-lilaeinis ; ibidem alt. 1840 hex. 
[11,700 ft.] specimen pollieare albiflorum legi ...” I obtained 
this species from the Kurwa Pass at 11,200 it., on 26 June/8 
July, 1885, flowering freely, and with only the first rudiments of 
fruits ; the tiny plants were from 5 to 10 cm. [2-4 m.] high : 
from the southern declivity of Kwawlos-mta, 10/22 July, 1876, 
in fruit 12-17 cm. [5-6f in.] high, with a simple root of the same 
length, whose tender lateral branches clung to the sharp frag- 
ments of slate. Prom Kerigo, 11,000 ft., 8/20 July, 1876, 5-10 
cm. [2-4 in.] high, only in flower. Also received from Euprecht, 
from Bogos, Tindal, Djulti-dagh, 14,000 ft., 19/31 July, 1S60 > ln 
ripe fruit : from the upper regions of Tusch, 4/16 August, 1861, 

7 cm. [2 1 in.] high, in flower and fruit. Bayern collected it at 
Bogos in 1860 and Azuntabl. 

A T. vasTTM alpestee, Linn. var. typ. Trautv., I gathered at 
Schah-dagh on 27 June/9 July, 1885, above 11,000 ft. 

Of the geuus Dbaba, which is comparatively well represented, 

the undermentioned species are alpine. 

*13 eaba brtoujeolia, Stev. I have records of eighteen 
stations for this little plant in the Caucasus. The specimens in 
question show, besides their individual variation, the height at 
which they were gathered in a sufficient degree. My specimens 
from the highest station were from Sawalan at 12,300 ft., are 
about 2 cm. [1 in.] high, and in full flower, on the 20 June/2 July, 
1871 ■ and the same holds good with those from Bingol-dagh at 
11 000 ft., on 4/16 August, 1874. At 7000-9000 ft. the plant is 
7-9 cm. [2|-3§ in.], with leaves three or four times longer, and 
almost entirely glabrous. Euprecht gives the maximum height 
at 11,500 ft. 

Dbaba scabra, 0. A. Mey. Ascends on the northern side of 
Elbruz to about 11,000 ft. ; 10/22 August, 1865. Euprecht, PI. 
Cauc. p. 107, gives its highest elevation at 10,600 ft. 
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Dbaba eigiba, Willd. This species grows as low as 3500 ft. 
above sea-level, but here it takes on a special facies, due to its 
abundant leaf-development ; it is then the variety Touenefor- 
tiana, Eupr. PI. Cauc. p. 109 : I have it from the defile of Bio, 
end of June, 1876. It also occurs in very shady places on the 
rocks in the defile of Darial, and the alpine form, called betoides, 
DO., is found at lower heights, as certified by the specimens 
which Euprecht collected on 14/26 May, 1860, at 4200 ft. The 
highest stations discovered by me are Kerigo, Kwawlas-mta, and 
Borbalo, situated above 10,000 ft. In the supplemental volume 
to his ‘Flora Orientalis,’ Boissier has followed the example of 
Euprecht in treating as a variety of D. rigida the formerly 
specifically distinguished D. imbricata, C. A. Mey. This species 
or variety , as variously considered, ascends to its maximum at 
Anschabala, as given by Euprecht, El. Cauc. p. 112, as 1880 
hexp.=12,013 ft. Even at 11,000 ft., on Borbalo, the little 
plants had assumed the dwarf form, flowers and pods were almost 
sessile, with a stem of 3-4 mm. in.], and cushions of radical 
leaves. 


Deaba mollissima, Stev. I brought this with me from Schah- 
dagh, 27 June/9 July, 1885. 

Deaba incombta, Stev. Collected by Bayern at Bogos, and 
stated by Euprecht, El. Cauc. p. 113, to reach its maximum 
altitude on Schah-dagh at 9300 ft. 

Deaba supeanivalis, Eupr. Eor this I have to thank the 
kindness of the author of the species, who states (EL Cauc. p 116) 
it attains its maximum at 1750 hexap.= 11,182 ft., and writes 

“ ' ‘ • lnter mt - Sadischi et Pizarro in rupibus fere perpendicu- 
lanbus pariter super regionem nivalem 


*'® EAEA -abatica, Eupr., = D. incompta, Ledeb . non Stev. cf . 
El Cauc. p. 114. Ascends the highest of all species of Drala, 
and m company with Eedicularis araratica, Bunge. Euprecht 
assigns to Parrot’s Ararat specimens the altitude of 2166 hexap 
maximum 5 the J collected 29 September’ 

of l4 0rSf + 9/21 f^ US L St ’ 1871 ’ If ° Und tHs speeies at the height 

of 14,000 ft. not far from the solid edge of the glacier, in single, 
very red »ced dwarf patches, of which very few in that year 
reached the flowering state. Elower and fruit stems attained 
hardly 10-12 cm. [4-5 m.] high, with slight hairiness, the tufts 
were scarcely 2 cm. [1 in,] high, while single roots were 15-20 
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cm. [6-8 in.] in length. The same species Fbrought with me from 
Alagos from fully 11,000 ft. Finally I discovered it in August 
1875 in comparatively low quarters, in the Zelira-Zcharo Pass, 
on the mountain edge, at 8S00 ft. 

Dkaba hispida, Willd was known to Euprecht as occurring 
at 10,479 ft. in the Tuschin Alps. Boissier and Trautvetter 
unite it with D. trident ata, DC., which I have gathered on 
Archotis-mta, at 10,200 ft., but it grows much lower down, for 
instance it thrives at 4500 ft. in Abastumao. 

Draba eepens, Bieb . According to Euprecht, this species 
inhabits both the GKirtels from 2900 ft. to 9600 ft., but it does 
not descend below the high grassy plots, as shown by my 
specimens, from the foot of the Kwawlos-mta, at nearly 10,000 ft. 

*Dbaba siliquosa, Bieb. Euprecht, Pi. Cauc. p. 119, gives 
the maximum altitude at 1940 hexp.= 12,896 ft.; my highest 
stations were on Sawalan, at close upon 12,000 ft., on 20 June/2 
July, 1S80 ; on Archotis-mta at 10,200 ft. ; and on Borbalo at 
about 11,000 ft. In the subalpine zone this plant reaches the 
■height of 15-20 cm. [6-8 in.]. 

Draba nemorosa, Linn., takes in the wide zone of 1000 ft. to 
11,000 ft., but is rare in those districts which lie above the sub- 
alpine zone. I collected specimens nine inches to a foot high at 
Tiflis, at 9000 ft. My highest stations were on Sawalan between 
10,000-11,000 ft., on 20 June/2 July, 1880. Euprecht, Pl. 
Cane. p. 127, says that its maximum elevation is 9600 ft. 

Didymophtsa Aucheri, Boiss. I met with this on both the 
Great and Little Ararat on 9/21-12/24 August, 1871, but not on 
Eussian territory : it was gathered at fully 11,000 ft. 

Heldreichia rotundieolia, Boiss., I brought with me from 
the same locality as that mentioned by Boissier, PJ. Orient, i. 
320, from a height of over 10,500 ft., and very close upon 11,000 
ft. ; here the species was in the closest proximity to the perpetual 
snow which covers the inner edge of the crater; it reached the 
height of a foot at the time of flowering, on 4/16 August, 1874. 

Capsella Bursa- Pastoris, Moench , in many localities ascends 
far above the subalpine zone, and I gathered it in a dwarf form, 
hardly 2-4 cm. [1-lg in.] in height, both on Alagos and on 
Sawalan. 
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[Thlaspi eumieum, Ledeb. This I do not possess. Rupreeht, 
FI. Cauc. p. 127, cites it both from Schah-dagh and Elbruz, and 
unites it with JEthionema rubescens, Boiss., which is found in the 
Cilician Taurus up to 12,780 ft.] 

_ *Eunomia eotundieolia, 0. A. Mey. This pretty JEihionema- 
like Crucifer also attains the region where the snow melts last, 
and its stunted, highest individuals are found on the north side 
of Elbruz at fully 32,000 ft. above the sea. I gathered it there 
at 11,000 ft. in flower, 10/22 August, 1865 ; and brought strong 
clumps of it from Abulstock to the south of the Tabizkur lake at 
9000 ft. and more. Euprecht’s view, El. Cauc. p. 128, that the 
species belongs only to the Great Caucasus, therefore requires 
correction. 

Four species of Violet ascend to the snow-line in the Caucasus, 
and one of them beyond it ; the last is 

*V iola minuta, Bieb. I have this species from the high Alps 
of the Great Caucasus. A little below the Azunta Pass, at 
12,000 ft., it was in ' flower on 5/17 July, 1876, and these 
specimens were thoroughly robust. Euprecht, FI. Caue. p. 158, 
cites Alagh-dagh, at 11,880 ft., as a station. 

Viola puefueea, Stev., is mentioned by that botanist as 
flowering in the snow on 9/21 June, 1810, which height is under- 
estimated by Euprecht, FI. Cauc. p. 146, at 8300ft. ; inordinary 
seasons, at least, it grows at the same heights as the most 
luxuriant of the subalpine flora. According to my experience 
the elevation must be considered as upwards of 10,000 ft. 
Owerin reports this at 9000 ft. from Chanakoi-tau. The lowest 
station may be reckoned at 2500 ft. 

Viola abenaeia, DC.,— V. rupesfris, Schmidt (Boiss. FI. 
Orient, i. 72), is reported by Euprecht, FI. Cauc. 154, from the 
Great Ararat at 10,800 ft. Viola biflora, according to the same 
author, reaches a maximum altitude of 10,200 ft. 

Viola altaica, Ball.,= V. oreades, Bieb. My highest station 
for this charming species lies on the north side of the Nussa 
Pass at 10,500 ft. ; Euprecht, FI. Cauc. p. 159, cites it from the 
source of the Malka, on Elbruz, as being 10,645 ft. 

Viola dichboa, Boiss. Sf Suet, I brought from the Bingol- 
dagh, from upwards of 10,500 ft. 
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Of the numerous species of Pink which grow in the Caucasia 
I have only one to name as attaining the highest alpine zone. - 
This is 

^Dianthtjs petrous, Bieb var. multicaulxs, Boiss. Accord- 
ing to Parrot (Eupreeht, PL Caue. p. 170), this species is met with 
on Ararat at as high as 12,700 ft. I gathered it on Bingol-dagh 
at more than 10,500 ft., the specimens were 10-11 cm. [4~4| in.] 
in height, in full flower, 4/16 August, 1874. This Dianthm 
embraces the wide zone of 0-12,700 ft., as I found it on rocks 
near Lenkoran in the low country. 

Of the large series of the genus Silene , there are only two 
which are truly alpine, one of which has a very restricted vertical 
range ; that is, the tiny 

Silene humilis, C. A. Met / ., which species inhabits the high 
Alps of Daghestan, from Tufan-dagh to Bogos. I found it at 
10,400 ft. in the lobe Pass. Eupreeht noted there its maximum 
altitude as 1750 hexp.= 11,180 ft. 

Silene saxatilts, Bieb., was collected by the latter author, at 
the Dschuiti springs (Artschi-kala) at 11,629 ft.,, flowering when 
7 inches high, on 19 July. 

Alsine pinieolta, Fenzl , var. robusta, and var. pumila, 
Fenzly"=-A. caucasica, Eupr. (Boiss. Pl. Orient, supp. p. 111). 
My highest station for the former lies on Archotis-mta at 10,200 
ft. ; the latter variety at the foot of the Lazal. Eupreeht, PL 
Caue. p. 204, reports the plant from Azunda at 11,870 ft. 

Alstne aizoijdes, Boiss. Collected in the neighbourhood of 
the melting snow, on Salawan at 11,000 ft., 20 June/2 July. 
Pound also by Kiip-gol at 11,400 ft. on 9/21 August, 1871. 
Djulti at 11,400 ft. by Eupreeht. 

Alsine imbricata, Bieb., dwells throughout the broad zone 
between 8500 ft. to nearly 12,000 ft. In the upper regions, the 
variety vestita, Fenzl , occurs, making strong roots and stolons, 
ten or twelve times the length of the above-ground portions. 
My extreme station is Azunta, at 12,000 ft. Eupreeht, Pl. Cauc. 
p. 209, records the plant from the summit of Artscha-kala, 
11,500 ft. Specimens are in the herbarium from all the high 
passes of the G-reat Caucasus. 
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^Alsike rectjrva, All. This, again, is a species winch over- 
steps the snow-line in favourable localities. I gathered it on the 
summit of the Little Ararat thus at the height of 12,850 It. 
Parrot, 4 Eeise zum Ararat,’ p. 218, was aware of its lofty station ; 
his statement of 2000-2166 hexp. =12,780-18,840 ft., refers to 
the Great Ararat. This high alpine form belongs to the variety 
hirsuta, Fenzl I met with this species on almost every high 
alpine locality. Buprecht, PL Cauc. 212, gives its lowest occur- 
rence at Siilak at 300 hexp. = 1917 ft. 

Alsike jtjkiperina, Fenzl , var. yillosttla, G . Koch . I follow 
the example of my esteemed friend Yon Trautvetter in uniting 
with this A. Villarsii , Penzl, and A. Bielersteinii , Bupr. This 
species begins at 3000 ft. above the sea, and my highest point 
up to the present, is from the Kiip-gol, at 11,300 ft. 

Alsike vebka, Linn ., var. rubella, Wahlenl . (Boiss. PL 
Orient, supp. 113), is known from 10,700 ft. on the Tufan-dagh. 
Buprecht, PI. Cauc. p. 214. 

Abekabia (§ Eeemogoke) lychkldea, Biel . Its highest ele- 
vation is given by Buprecht, PL Cauc. p. 219, from Azunta, at 
11,200 ft. I have often found it in high alpine spots in the 
Great Caucasus, at 9000-10,000 ft. 

Cerastitim trigykum, Vill . My highest station is at Kiip- 
gol at 11,200 ft. Buprecht records its maximum altitude at 
11,600 ft. for the Great Caucasus, and its minimum as 5000 ft. 
On Sawalan it ascends as high as 11,000 ft. 

^Cerastixtm Kasbek, Barrot , was collected by the first climber 
of Ararat, Parrot, on 29 September, 1829, at 2106 hexp. =13,800 
ft. I gathered this species in many of the high passes in Daghe- 
stan, thus from Nussa at 12,100 ft., and Ketz 11,400 ft. My 
lowest stations were on Kerigo and Kwawlos-mta, at more than 
10,000 ft. The rare JParnassius Nordmanni was resting on this 
plant in the Ketz Pass on 6/18 August, 1885. General Chodzko 
brought it from the Alachan-dagh at 1979 hexp. = 12,645 ft. 
(Buprecht, PI. Cauc. p. 226), and the same author gives its 
minimum point on Bogos at 1235 hexp. = 7900 ft., though at 
this level it is rare (Lc. p. 225). 

. Cerastitim multielorum, 0. A . Mey . A common alpine 
plant, which descends thence to 5000 ft. Buprecht’s statement 
accords well with my highest station on Borhalo at 10,000 ft. 
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*Cerastium purpurascens, Adams, var. tenuicaulis, Trauiv . 
This I collected on. the north side of the Great Aar at, at 
upwards of 12,000 ft. ; I brought the same plant from Murat- 
tapa at 10,400 ft., and met with the typical form flowering on 
Elbruz at 11,300 ft. ; I also observed it in a flowerless dwarf 
condition on the north side of Elbruz above 12,000 ft. This free- 
blooming species of Gerastium is a delicate ornament of many 
localities in the Caucasus ; it is the prevailing species in many 
places, which it decks with an almost complete white covering in 
its time of flowering. Ruprecht, EL Cauc. 235, gives its 
minimum elevation at 5700 ft. ; hut I have collected the var. 
microsperma on Schambobell at 5000 ft. 

* Gerastium latifolium, Lin n . , = G. polgmorp hum, Ruprecht, 
FI. Cauc. 237, is cited by that author from Aznnta at 11,500 ft., 
and is reported from many heights in the Great Caucasus of 
9500-10,000 ft . ; he also (1. e. p. 239) cites my station for C . 
purpurascens, from Elbruz, as also applying to this species. 

^Gerastium araraticum, Rupr. Information concerning the 
allied species is supplied by Ruprecht, PL Cauc. 234, and Bois- 
sier, PL Orient, supp. 120. Yon Trautvetter determined my 
series, which came from Kiip-gol at more than 11,300 ft., from the 
Little Ararat close to the summit 12,800 ft., from Kapudsehich 
11,000 ft. (large flowering form), from Bingol-dagh above 10,000 
ft., and from Aschich-dagh, 9500 ft. 

Herniaria caucasioa, Rupr . Hitherto only known from the 
eastern regions of the Great Caucasus, and there at. the heights 
of 9500-11,500 ft. ; see Ruprecht, PL Cauc. p. 241. 

SCLERANTHUS ANNUUS, Linn., ft. UNCINATUS, Rupr. PL CaUC. 
242. Recorded up to 10,350 ft. 

Hypericum repens, Linn.,— H. polygonifoUum , Rupr. PL 
Cauc. 247, has been found in Daghestan as high as 10,200 ft. 

Of the numerous species of Astragalus in the Caucasian 
herbarium, the following are noted from the alpine districts : — 

Astragalus declinatus, Willd. This species ascends to 
11,400 ft. on Schah-dagh, and I have also gathered it on Dulty- 
dagh, on Lazal, and other high alpine parts of Daghestan. 

Astragalus sanguinolentus, Biel . On Schah-dagh, almost 
as high as the preceding species. 
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Astragalus xeeophilus, Leclel. I brought this from the 
Great and Little Ararat ; those specimens gathered at Kup-gol 
at 11,200 ft. are very robust. 

Astragalus incest us, Ledeb., and A. coarctatus, Trautv. 
From the same stations as the foregoing, at fully 11,000 t. 

Oxytbopis albaxx, Stev., var. albiflora, Trautv I brought 
from Kiip-gol, the Little Ararat, Kapudsehich, and the Iohe Pass 
at heights of 10,400-11,500 ft, 

Oxytropis cyanea, Biel. On Sehah-dagh above 11,000 ft. 
Hedtsaruh OBSCURUM, Linn. On the margin of the crater 
of Bingol-dagh at quite 10,500 ft. 

Onobrychis cohnuta, Linn. The thorny cushions were very 
luxuriant at fully 10,000 ft. on the Sehali-dagh. 

Rebus saxatilis, Linn., and Dryas octopetaia, Linn., have 
hitherto not been found above 9000 ft. in the Caucasus. The 
former grows in the birch thickets in the pass between the two 
Ararats ; the latter was gathered by Owerin on the Lesser 
Chanakoi-tau at 8450 ft., and I found it in August 1875 on 
Kasbek at 9000 ft. 

Potentilla sesicea, Linn., var. dasyphtlla, Trautv., and var. 
subpalmata, Ledel., collected on the Great Ararat at over 
11,000 ft. on 9/11 August. 

Potf.ntilla argjea, Boiss. 8f Bal. I have this before me, 
gathered on Alagos in 1871 and 1875 ; also from Kapudsehich 
from the altitudes of 9000 ft. to over 11,000 ft. : the specimens 
growing at the lower level attained a length of flower-stem of 
more than eight inches. I have, besides, strong specimens of 
dwarf type from Bingol-dagh and Sawalan from upwards of 
10,000-11,000 ft, 

Potentilla multifida, Linn. Those specimens which were 
gathered at Schah-dagh at over 11,000 ft., 27 June/9 July, 1885, 
were in a scanty state of flowering ; but those from Sawalan, at 
close upon 12,000 ft., complete the set. 

Potentilla verna. Linn. Specimens from Kerigo and 
Borbalo gathered 8/20-15/27 July, 1876, were of the alpine 
character, at over 10,000 ft. In the subalpine zone and lower 
down, to 5000 ft., it becomes very robust and nearly a foot high. 
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Potektilla alpesteis, Rail . I quote from Bupreeht in 
Boissier, EL Orient, ii. 720, from Daghestan at 11,000 ft. 

Potektilla geliba, O. A. Mey. Dwarf specimens grew on 
Sawalan at 9500 ft., on 14/26 June, 1885. Strong plants were 
gathered on Schalbus, 29 Jnne/11 July, as much as 12 cm. high ; 
others came from Elbruz, Kasbek, and Kerigo, at similar 
altitudes. Bupreeht, El. Cauc. 724, gives the greatest height in 
Daghestan as 11,600 ft. 

Potentilla Ki.VEA, Linn., is cited by Steven, C. A. Meyer, and 
Bupreeht from Daghestan at up to 10,000 ft. 

Sibbalma proctjmreks, Linn. ( = Potentilla Sibbaldi , Hall, f.) 
Yery common at elevations of 8000-10,000 ft., those which were 
gathered at Kiip-gol at above 11,000 ft. were strong specimens, 
10 cm. [4 in.] high, full of flower and formiog patches ; by 9/21 
August past flowering. 

Alchemilla yulgaris, Linn., and A. sehicea, Willcl. I have 
both of these from Kiip-goi at more than 11,000 ft., the former 
was 15 cm, [6 in.] high, and very hairy. Bupreeht gives the 
maximum for both as 9600 ft. in the Caucasus. The former 
descends to 2000 ft. 

# Sebum tenelbum, Bieb. I have this from all the high alpine 
localities which I have visited in the Caucasus — from Alagos, 
both the Ararats, Kapudschich, Borbalo, Elbruz, Kasbek, 
&e., ranging from 9000-12,000 ft. At more than 10,000 ft. I 
found the little plants 9-10 cm. [8J-4 in.] in height ; also at 
Kiip-gol it was just as strong. The highest station was on the 
Great Ararat at 18,500 ft.; those there gathered are almost 
destitute of stem, with solitary flowers on stalks 15 mm. [f- in.] 
high, the leaves almost imbricate and a little broader than is 
usual with plants which grow at lower elevations. Bupreeht, 
EL Cauc. p. 782, gives the maximum height for the eastern, 
Caucasus at 10,500 ft., and the minimum at 6000 ft. 

Sebum: kanttm, Boiss. From Bingol-dagh at 9000-10,000 ft. ; 
the tiniest of all the species, covering the dried up snow-water 
pools in the crater of the extinct volcano ; it was gathered by 
Haussknccht at 12,000 ft. in Persia. 

Sebum globiferum, Linn. On Bingol-dagh at 10,000 ft. 
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Saxieeag, ijevis, Biel. I gathered specimens 5 cm. [2| in.] 
high on Sehah-dagh, 27 June/9 July, 1885. 

Saxiebaga jtjtueebiha, Adam. My highest station was on 
the Kapudsehich at nearly 12 000 ft.; flowering specnnens 
hardly 2 cm. [1 in.] high, 15/27 June, 1871. 

Saxiebaga exaeata, nil. I have this species from all the 
r Cau casia. The greatest elevation is Kapudsehich at 

almost 12,000 ft., and at the same level on the Great Ararat ; at 
6000 ft. it produces a radical-leaved form, with ^ 

12 cm. [5 in.] in height, as, for instance, m the Upper Kura, 

a northern aspect. . 

■So™ *™corD B , W, V Fro» all tk» ^ 

ouarters. My highest station is from the summit of the Little 
Ararat, at 12,800 ft. ; these specimens bear a sing e ower on a 
stalk of only 15 mm. [| in.] high. Euprecht cites 11,500 ft. 
the maximum altitude for Daghestan. 

*Saxxeeaga sibieica, Linn. At heights of more than 11 OOO 
ft. on Kapudsehich, and the Great Ararat at nearly 12,000 ft., 
where it was still only 5-7 cm. [2-2| in.] high and single- 
flowered ; it descends as low as 7000 ft. m the snhalpine 
meadows, and then reaches a height of 18 cm. [7 mj with ma y 
flowers. I have the plant before me from all the high stations 
which I have noticed, twenty-two in number. Euprecht, 11. 
Cauc. ii. 807, gives the maximum height for Daghestan a 

11,800 ft. 

Saxiebaga Hiechbtts, Linn. Specimens brought from the 
Great Ararat at over 11,000 ft, 10 cm. [4. in.] high, on 9/21 
August, 1871 ; for the most part still m flower. 

Saxiebaga EXjAGEiiXiAEis, Willd. T brought this from Elbruz 
at 9000 ft, Kasbek from over 10,000 ft, from Borbalo Kerigo, 
Tschauchi, and Kussa from heights of 10,000 to fully 11,000 ft. 
Euprecht, El. Cauc. 809, cites the zone of its occurrence m 
Daghestan as from 7600 ft. to 11,000 ft. 

Saxiebaga Cvmbalabia, Linn. On Sawalan up to 10,000 ft. 

*CHAMiESCiADnrM ELATESCEXS, O. A. Mey., o. acaule, Bieb, 
was collected at heights of from 7000 ft. to 12,000 It The 
specimens from the greatest altitude came from the Great Ararat 
at the last-named elevation, where, from the strong roots. 
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inflorescences of 2 cm. [1 in.] high were thrown up. At Kiip- 
gol it was as much as 10 cm. [4 in,] high. ; and from elevations 
of 7000-8000 ft. I possess specimens of 20 to 25 cm. [8-10 in.] in 
height. Euprecht gives the maximum altitude for Daghestan as 
9600 ft. 


Ch^rophyllum humile, Stev. Erom Borhalo and Schalhus 
at over 10,000 ft. Euprecht, El. Cauc. 908, states 9600 ft. to be 
the maximum for Daghestan. 

Anthriscus nemorosa, Bieb,, var. glabra, Boiss. t EL Orient, 
ii. p. 911. In hollows between rocks in the crater margin on 
Bingol-dagh. at 10,500 ft., 4/16 August, 1874; the specimens 
were three to five feet high. 

Heracleum incanum, Boiss. Huet. In the same localities 
as the Anthriscus , 

Sxhbhxolojia grayeolens, C. A. Mey. From the Great 
Caucasus, especially the Daghestan Alps, reaching as high as 
10,500 ft. in the Iohe Pass. Euprecht, FI. Cane. 1063, gives 
its occurrence in the same regions at 9000-10,000 ft. 

Aspertjla asbera, JBieb., var. brachtstegia, Boiss. On 
Bingol-dagh at 10,000 ft. 

Valeriana daghestanica, Bupr . ; see Boiss. FI. Orient, ui. 
p. 87. Discovered by Euprecht on Djulti-dagh at 10,500 ft. 

Valeriana sisxaibriifolia, JDesf. Occurs on Buigol-dagh at 
9000 ft., and was found by Haussknecht in the Alps of Sout 

west Persia at 13,000 ft. 

Valeriana LEGCOPHiEA, DC. On Bingol-dagh at 10,500 ft. ; 
on Sawalan at nearly 11,000 ft., noted by myself. 

Betckea cattcasica, Boiss. Ascending the Iohe Pass to 
1.0,400 ft. ; recorded by Euprecht at 9000-9600 ft. in Daghestan ; 
see Boiss. FI. Orient, iii. 94. 

Aster albinus, Linn. Beaches nearly to 10,000 ft. 


Erigeron bdlchellum, Willd. Was collected on Bingol-dagh 
at fully 10,000 ft., on 4/16 August, 1874; and I found it at 
Kup-gOl . foot Ugh »t more then 11,000 ft. on 8/20 Aug™*, 
1871. Euprecht give, the elevetiou in the Caucasus at 0600 ft. 
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Erigeron alpinum, Linn., var. ebiocalyx, Ledeb . Grrovvs on 
Kwawlos-mta at 10,000 ft. as a solitary-flowered little plant, of 
8-12 cm. [3§-5 in.] high, but in the subalpine zone is as much 
as 30 cm. in height. 

Antennabia bioica, Linn. Ascends on Archotis-dagh and 
Kasbek to close upon 10,000 ft. 

G-kaphalium supinum, Linn., var. subacaule, Wahlenb. In 
its dwarf form ascends to a great altitude, and is reported by 
Buprecht, El. Cauc. iii. 227, from Daghestan up to 11,000 ft* 
My stations are Kwawlos-mta and Borbalo. 

Helichrysum aubahtiacum, Boiss. Sf lavandulce- 

folium, Willd. OnBingol-dagh at quite 10,500 ft., on the Great 
Ararat, found near Kiip-gol above 11,000 ft., and there in strong, 
well-flowering specimens, 10-13 cm. [4-5| in.] high. 

Akthemis Biebeesteiniaka, Adam , = A. Marschalliana , 
Willd., var. /3. Rudolphiana, O. A. Mey. Gathered on the south 
side of Schalbus, at 10,700 ft., 5-7 cm. [2-2f in.] in height, 
though only single-flowered, on 29 June/10 July, 1885. 

Akthemis iberica, Bieb var. Bukgeaka, Trauiv. Specimens 
with very matted tomentum, 10-12 cm. [4-4| in.] high, were 
collected on the 9/21 August, 1871, at Kiip-gol at 11,000 ft. ; 
the typical form is also before me from Borbalo at 10,000 ft., and 
Kasbek. Buprecht, El. Cauc. 289, gives the maximum for Dag- 
hestan at 10,500 ft. 

Cham-ZEMElum caUcasicum, Willd. At its maximum height 
at Kiip-gol, 11,000 ft., in flower 9/21 August, 1871, and in the 
subalpine zone it was as much as 30 cm. [Ilf in.] high. Beported 
by Buprecht, EL Cauc. 331, as attaining 10,000 ft. 

Artemisia splekbeks, Willd. Dwarf specimens at its 
greatest altitude at Kiip-gol at 11,000 ft,, and on Bingol-dagh at 
10,000 ft., 20 cm. [8 in.] in height. 

Sekecio yerkalis, Waldst. Sf Kit . Ascends through all the 
zones from the level of the sea, where it is three feet high, up 
the courses of the streams, to more than 10,000 ft., at last hardly 
4-5 cm. [If— 2 in.] in height, and then growing in tufted 
communities, amongst damp, slaty rubbish. Cited by Buprecht 
as reaching to 10,500 ft. in Daghestan, EL Cauc. 389. 
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Senecio caucasicus, Bieb., and S. renieolius, C, A. 1 Hey., 
were found by Bupreeht at- 9800 ft. and 9600 ft. 

Senecio taxieoltus, Bieb. In both the Great and Little 
Caucasus ; it attains the elevation of 10,500 ft., and on Sawalan 
ascends still higher, see Boiss. PL Orient, iii. 414. 

Jurinea lepressa, C. A. Mey . From Alagos, on its northern 
side, at more than 10,000 ft. ; and found by Bupreeht in Daghe- 
stan at 10,500 ft., see Boiss. FI. Orient, iii. 583. 

JEtheopappus pulcherrima, Willi., /3. concinnus. Speci- 
mens almost devoid of stem w r ere gathered on Asehich-dade at 
nearly 10,000 ft., and specimens got from close to the edge of the 
crater of Bingol-dagh are as much as 25 cm. [10 in.] high. 

Centaurea axillaris, Willd ., b. cana, Boiss. On Bingol- 
dagh at fully 10,000 ft., and 12-14 cm. [5-6f in.] high, 4/16 
August, 1874. The plant named by Trautvetter O. montana , 
Linu., var. cdbida , , DO., belongs to this; it was collected by me at 
Enip-gol on 9/21 August, 1871, 15 cm. [6 in.] in height. 

Taraxacum crepidiforme, BO., var. jbreviinvolucrata, 
Trautv . Specimens are before me from all the highest points 
of the entire district travelled over. The maximum height for 
the species is on Great Ararat and Schah-dagli at more than 
11,000 ft. 

Taraxacum oeeicinale, Weber , var. Stevent, Boiss.,— T. 
Steveni , DO. A single dwarf specimen lies before me, 8 cm. 
[3 J in j high, gathered at 10,000 ft. on Elbruz, 10/22 August, 
1865. 

Campanula collina, Bieb. Known to Bupreeht as a dwarf 
plant from Daghestan, where it is solitary-flowered at 10,000 ft. 

•Campanula ciliata, Stev. On Schah-dagh at above 10,000 ft., 
flowering when 8 cm. [3J in.] high, 27 June/9 July, 1885. 

Campanula tkidentata, Linn., var. rupestris, Trautv. I 
have gathered this from thirty localities in the upper alpine zone, 
throughout the whole region; its greatest altitude is close 
upon 10,000 ft.; the closely allied species C. saxierag-a, Bieb., I 
possess only from lower elevations, 4500-9000 ft. 

Campanula Ledebourii, Trautv. Discovered by me on Kiip- 
gol at more than 11,000 ft., and also on Great Ararat 8/21 
August, 1871. . 
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Campanula Aucheri, DC. Gathered in as many and similar 
localities as G. tridentata. Maximum elevation above 11,000 ft. 
The plants collected on 8/20-9/21 August, 1871, formed, good 
sized cushions with a flowering-stem of 12—15 cm. [5- 6 in.]. 
Euprecht and C. A. Meyer knew of it from the Great Caucasus 
at 10,000 ft. 

Campanula peteophila, Bupr. This species also attains the 
elevation of 10,000 ft. from 5000 ft. upwards. See Boissier, EL 
Orient, iii. 903-907. 

Campanula Steyeni, Bieb. Eully to 10,000 ft. ; those 
specimens gathered on the edge of the crater of Bingol-dagh 
still partially in flower, 4/16 August, 1874, had leaf-stalks of not 
less than 20 cm. [8 in.]. 

Andros ace villosa, Linn. Maximum altitude on Sawalan 
upwards of 11,000 ft., in the Afghan Alps 15,000 ft., according to 
Boissier, El. Orient, iv. 14. In the Great Caucasus 10,000 ft. 

Androsace albana, Stev. On Kerigo almost up to 10,000 ft. 

Primula amcena, Bieb. Embraces the wEole zone between 
4500 ft. to upwards of 10,000 ft. The maximum elevations are 
at the foot of Azunta and the sources of the Ingur, in which 
case it is the variety Meyeri, Eupr. 

Primula nivalis, Ball was collected in strong examples with 
flowering-stems of 15-17 cm. [6-7 in.] on the Archotis-tawi Pass, 
at 10,200 ft., 28 June/10 July, 1876. 

Primula auriculata, Lam. The copious series collected on 
Sawalan on 20 June/2 July, 1880, come from nearly 10,000 ft. 
In the western portion of the Great Caucasus I found this 
species at 8000 ffc., variety glacialis, Adam. In the country of 
the Chewsurs it ascends considerably higher, and the same in 
Daghestan ; and it is known at 11,000 ft. from the Afghan Alps ; 
see Boiss, El. Orient, iv. 28. 

^Primula algida, Adam. Specimens from Alagos attain a 
height of 2-5 cm. at 12,000 ft., to which it ascends from 5000 ft.: 
this species is very widely distributed ; I have it from all alpine 
localities of 10,000 ft. which I have visited; it is reported by 
Meyer, Euprecht, and Eehmann from the Great Caucasus. 
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Gentiana caucasica, Bieb. My highest stations are on the 
Little Ararat at 11,500 ft. ; flowering specimens 5-7 high were 
here gathered, 12/24 August, 1871. This species descends to 
about 3000 ft., and then reaches the height of 20-25 cm. [8-10 
in.], as, for instance, in the Borshom range of mountains. 

Gentiana pyrenaica, Linn. On Kasbek to fully 10,000 ft., 
and on Sehah-dagh to close upon 11,000 ft. 

* Gentiana yerna, Linn. On the Little Ararat it reaches to 
near the summit, that is more than 12,000 ft., which is my 
highest station. The specimens from that place, on 12/24 
August, 1871, were past flowering, almost stemless, with strong 
rosettes of root-leaves, and the upper surface of the leaves much 
wrinkled. Specimens were gathered at 10,000 ft. which retained 
the flower-stalks of the previous year, 10 cm. high [4 in.]. I 
have this species from all the alpine localities of my sphere of 
travel, for instance, from Kapudschich at 10,000 feet. 

# Myosotis stlyatica, LLojpni. With Trautvetter and Koch 
I unite with this M. alpestris , Lehm., which with regard to 
vertical distribution embraces an uncommonly wide territory. 
Whether it grows at the sea-level, I am not able to state ; 
I found it both in the Colchis and Talysch lowlands, but cer- 
tainly it grows from 1000 ft. upwards, till, it attains its greatest 
altitude on the Great Ararat of 14,000 ft., as certified by two 
dwarf specimens obtained 9/21 August, 1871. I must dispute 
the statement which Boissier makes (FI. Orient, iv. 237) that 
M. sylvatica is only an annual, both forms under consideration 
being perennial. I gathered specimens of extraordinary vigour, 
which had flowering-stems of 20-25 cm. [8-10 in.] on Kiip-gol 
on 8/20 August, 1871. I find no essential difference in the 
hairiness of the individuals from various localities. The speci- 
mens from the previously mentioned station of 14,000 ft. are 
7 cm. [2f in.] high and in full bloom; the radical leaves have 
long peduncles, are broadly oval, the lower cauline leaves almost 
clavate, the hairiness is somewhat weaker and more sparse than 
in specimens growing at lower altitudes. 

Eritrichum nantjm, Vill. I have this plant only from Elbruz 
and Kasbek ; on the former I found it 7 cm. [2 j in.] high, at 
10,000 ft., in flower, 10/22 August, 1865. 
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# Scrophularia mifima, Bieb., belongs only to the alpine 
region from Kasbek eastwards in tbe Great Caucasus. Tbe 
maximum altitude of its occurrence is on the Azunta at 
11,700 ft., 5/17 July, 1876 ; I gathered fine blooming specimens 
on Kurwa at 10,700 ft., and on Kwawlos at over 10,000 ft., 
10/22 July, 1876, mostly out of flower. The comparatively stout 
root goes deep in the loose, damp slaty rubbish ; the above-ground 
part of the plant rarely rises above 8-10 cm. [3J-4 in.]. 

Scrophularia Buprechti, Boiss. El. Orient, iv. 410, was 
found by B/uprecht in Daghestan at 10,000 ft. 

Veronica petraia, Stev. I gathered my highest specimens 
in the lobe Pass at 10,000 ft., 10/22 June, 1885. 

Verofica Teucrium, Linn., var. iftegerrima, Trautv. I 
found this on Sawalan and the Bingol-dagh at 10,000 ft. The 
variety afisophylla ascends on Alagos up to a like altitude. 

^'Veronica telephiieolia, Vahl,= V. minuta, C. A. Mev. (it 
has nothing to do with V. orbicularis , Pisch. ; Boiss. PI. Orient, 
iv. 450). After Trautvetter’s example, I join both the above 
specifically named forms in one. I have a large series from all 
parts of the scene of my journeys. It attains its greatest eleva- 
tion on the north-west side of Elbruz at 12,000 ft., on the Great 
Ararat at more than 13,000 ft., and on Schah-dagh at 12,000 ft. 

Verofica geftiafofdes, VaJil . The specimens which I got 
at fully 11,000 ft. at Kiip-gol are still 12 cm. [5 in.] high, but 
those which were found on Kerigo at 10,500 ft. are a little 
smaller. 

Verofica biloea, Linn . I have this species from Kapud- 
sehieh, where it occurred at 10,000 ft. 

Euphrasia oeeicifalis, Linn . Tiny dwarfs in full flower only 
10-15 millim. [^-f in.] in height were collected on Kwawlos- 
mta, 10/22 July, 1876; they were also obtained 7 cm. in height 
from Asehich-dagb, where they grow on heathery slopes, 20 July/ 
10 August, 1871. The former form accords well with E. minima, 
Schleich. . 

Pebicularis caucasica, Bieb. Prom Pirli-dagh, 27 June/ 
9 July, 1885, thrifty specimens as much as 12 cm. [5 in.] in 
height in full flower. I brought examples of this species from 
quite 10,000 ft, on Alagos, which were 7-10 cm. [2f-4 in.] high. I 
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venture to assign its highest station on Sawalan at 11,000 ft. 
Ruprecht and Owerin report this plant in its white-flowered 
variety at 10,000 ft, from Daghestan. 

^Pediculaeis ceassieosteis, Bunge , is united by Boissier 
(PL Orient, iv. 488) with P. araratica, Bunge. Trautvetter 
considers them distinct. I give the following information as 
regards P. crassirostris : I collected it on the ISTussa Pass at 

11.000 ft,, and still it was 12 cm. [5 in.] high, flowering 13/25 
June, 1885 ; the same also on the northern side of Alagos in 
June 1875. Those which were found on the southern side, 
20 July/1 August, 1875, were only 7 cm. [2f in.] high, and came 
from close upon 12,000 ft. Specimens from Elbruz, at 8000 ft., 
have flower-stems of 25 cm. [10 in.]. 

^Pediculaeis aeaeatica, Bunge . On ihe ascent from Kiip- 
gol to the north side of the Great Ararat, on 9/21 August, 1871, 
this plant was found in solitary specimens at fully 14,000 ft. 
It was in fruit, and the ripe capsules stood on stalks of 2-3 cm. 
[1-1? in.] high. 

Pediculaeis Noelmanniana, Bunge , I have from Borbalo at 

10.000 ft. 

*Nepeta supina, Stev. The specimens from Kiip-gol are 
nearly 30 cm. [Ilf in.] in height; those which were gathered on 
Azunta, 5/17 July, 1876, immediately under the pass, at nearly 

12.000 ft., were growing more underneath the slate-rubbish- than 
above it. The part above ground extended only 10-12 cm. 
[4-5 in.] in height, whilst I was unable to get to the end of 
the main root. 

Scutellakja oeientalis, Linn,, var. alpina, Boiss . PL Orient, 
iv. 682. Brought from Palanteken at nearly 10,000 ft., and 
from the Little Ararat at 11,000 ft ; the strong, tough creep- 
ing root bore a peduncle of 2 cm. [1 in.] high, with two 
flowers, Palanteken, 2/14 August, 1871. The specimen from 
Little Ararat was past flowering. I have specimens from the 
lowlands near Lenkoran, so that it occurs from the sea-level 
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they overtopped the ground only 7-10 cm. [2f-4 in.] and flowered. 
At Kiip-gol this species attains a height of 30 cm. [Ilf in.], 
hut for the most part lay prostrate. I also found it in the 
Iohe Pass at 10,500 ft. The specimens from Schalbus came 
from 11 ,000 ft. Those from Kerigo at 10,600 ft. are interesting ; 
their above-ground portion is weak and delicate, 7-10 cm. 
[2f-4 in.] in height, lying in turf-like clumps, each clump 
arising from a common main root, which reaches 60 cm. 
[23| in.] in an undivided state, and then separates into its 
component fibres. The end of the root of a specimen in 
this Museum is the thickness of a crow-quill, and is there 
broken off ; nevertheless it measures 37 cm. [14f in.]. 

Plantago saxatilis, Bieb. The only one of this genus which 
ascends into the alpine zone, was collected by me on Schalbus 
and on Schah-dagh up to 10,000 ft., 7-10 cm. [2f-4 in.] high. 
Haussknecht cites its occurrence in the north of Persia as high 
as 13,000 ft. ; Boiss. FI. Orient, iv. 881. 

Oxyria digyna, Hill, — 0 . reniformis , Hook. Brought from 
Bingol-dagh at fully 10.000 ft., and from Great Ararat at 
11,000 ft. 

Polygonum Bistorta, Linn . Ascends as high as the moist 
sedge and grass plots attain, which in the Armenian highlands 
often occur at 11,000 ft. 

Merendera Baddeana, j Regel, by that author considered a 
distinct species, is very close to M. caucasica , Bieb. ; hut the 
latter takes in a broad zone, as according to Boissier (FL 
Orient, v. 168) it occurs close to the snow in the south of 
Persia, and has also been collected at the level of the Caspian 
Sea. My specimens of M. Raddeana were gathered in close 
proximity to the melting snow, on Sawalan at 11,000 ft., on 
20 June/2 July, 1880. 

Lloydia serotina, Salisb. I collected this on Kerigo and 
Arehotis-mta at over 10,000 ft., 7-8 cm. [2|-3| in.], in height. 

Gagea Liottardi, Sternb. Gathered in the Suanian Alps on 
Laschchrasch at 10,000 ft., 11/23 June, 1880. 

Gagea minima, Bchult.f \ Collected on 20 June/2 July, 1880? 
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on Sawalan at 10,000 ft. ; the specimens were 15 cm. [6 in.] 
in height. 

Gagea pusilla, Schirtt.f. The series of specimens in the 
Museum only certifies to one high alpine station, namely, the 
eastern foot of Kapudschieh, where it was collected in company 
with FuschTcinia in springy ground at nearly 10,000 ft., on 15/27 
June, 1871. 

Gagea beticulata, Schult.f. I dug up this species from 
soft, marly, calcareous soil close to the melting snow on the south 
side of Schah-dagh, at quite 11,000 ft., on 27 June/9 July 1885. 

Oenithogalum: eeeeactum, Walds t . Sf Kit. This species 
lies before me from the Talysch lowlands, as well as from two 
alpine localities: on the 20 June/2 July, 1880, on Sawalan at 
more than 10,000 ft., and from the bottom of Kapndsehich on 
15/27 June, 1871, at about 9500 ft. The scape of the former is 
at most 2-8 cm. [1-1 J in.] high. 

Puschkinia scilloides, Adam, collected from 10,000 ft. on 
both Sawalan and Kapudschieh. 

Luzula spicata, Linn. Distributed in the alpine districts 
as far as the Car ex turf-patches extend upwards. I gathered it 
at the altitude of 10,000 ft. on Borbalo, when it was 16-25 cm. 
[6|-10 in.] high, 15/27 July, 1876, also on Kerigo, 8/20 July, 
1876 ; westwards on the Great Caucasus, especially on its south 
side and naturally dependent on the relative snow and cultiva- 
tion lines, being thus like alpine plants in general. On Dadiaseh 
strong, specimens were met with at 9000 ft., on Elbruz at 
10,000 ft., 11/23 August, 1865, the individuals 7-10 cm. [2f- 
4 in.] high, and similar plants from Kiip-gol at over 11,000 ft. 

Luzula cameesteis, Linn., var. alpina, E. Mey. I brought 
this form only from Elbruz at 10,000-11,000 ft., on 10/22 
August, 1865. All other localities lie in the subalpine zone of 
7000-8000 ft., in the middle and outer ranges. 

Lttzula multieloba, Ehrh var. congesta, Boiss . El. Orient, 
v. 349. Cited by Kuprecht from Daghestan at 10,000 ft. 

Elyna sch(EN0Ibes, (7. A. Mey.,~E. spicata, Schrad. ?, and a 
plant w hich Trautvetter named E. hmiilis , C. A. Mey. ; all 
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three ascend high in the region o£ alpine Carices* The last 
plant, whose probable specific identity with 18. spicata I cannot 
here decide, was found in dwarf specimens on Schah-dagh, at 

12.000 ft., in flower, with peduncles 2-4 era, [1-lf in.] high, on 
27 June/0 July, 1885. 

Carex oeeophila, G. A. Mey. In the western part of the 
Great Caucasus to 9000 ft., according to C. A. Meyer; in the 
eastern to upwards of 10,000 ft., according to Buprecht, 

Carex stenopxiylla, Wahlenb. This species is reported 
from the south of Persia and the main range of Afghanistan at 

10.000 ft., Boiss. Pl. Orient, v. 400. Our herbarium possesses 
specimens collected by Owerin from the Daghestan Alps. 

Carex atrata, Linn. I gathered plants of this on Kerigo 
at 11,000 ft., 8-12 cm. [3g-5 in*] in height on 8/20 July, 1876. 
In the subalpine zone it grows more than 30 cm. high. C, lepo- 
riea, Linn., also ascends into the alpine region. 

Carex supina, Wahlenb. Cited by Buprecht from Azunta 
at 9500 ft., Boiss. PL Orient, v. 415 ; the like with C. rigida, 
Good. 

Carex tristis, JBieb. The specimens gathered in the way to 
Kiip-gol on the Great Ararat, on 8/20 August, 1871, are very 
robust, with flower-stems 30 cm. [Ilf in.] in height. Buprecht 
gives the altitude of this plant in Daghestan as 9600 ft., but 
that is certainly not its maximum. 

Phleum alpinum, Linn., occurs at 11,000 ft.; according to 
Boiss. PL Orient, v. 484, as high as 12,000 ft. in Afghanistan; 
specimens from Arehotis-mta at 10,000 ft. have a height of 
30 cm. [Ilf in.]. 

*Alopecueus vaginatus, Willd. On Sawalan at 11,000 ft., 
20 June/2 July, 1880 ; the specimens collected at the highest 
altitude had culms of 8-12 cm. [3§-5 in.] in height, Becorded 
by Buprecht and Behmann from the Great Caucasus at 10,000 ft., 
and I gathered it on Kerigo at the same elevation. The plant 
which Trautvetter described as a distinct species, A . dasyanthus , 
and united by Boissier (PL Orient, v. 489) to A. vaginatus as var. 
unipaleaceus , is also truly alpine. Kear Kiip-gol at over 

11,000 ft. the specimens were still very strong, but above this 
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1 could only trace the plant as occurring in small patches up 
to 12,000 ft. At that altitude the specimens from the Little 
Ararat, collected on 12/24 August, 1871, were only 5 cm. [2 in.] 
in height of culm. 

Alopecurus glacialis, G. Koch, ~ A. gracilis, Trautv. Ee- 
corded by Euprecht from Daghestan at 11,000 ft. (Boiss. E1. 
Orient, y. 489). 

Ageostis vulgaris, With . Eecorded by Euprecht from 
Daghestan at 10,000 ft. (Boiss. PL Orient, v. 515) ; the same 
with A. lazica, Bal. 

Catabeosa Balans^j, Boiss. Euprecht brought this from 
Daghestan at 10,500 ft. (Boiss. PI. Orient, v. 577). 

Catabeosa pib rosa, Trautv . I found this species, which 
stands very near the previous one, at Kiip-gol at 11,300 ft., 
8/20 August, 1871. 

Catabeosa (Colpobium) versicolor, Stev. Eecorded by 
Euprecht from Daghestan at 10,500 ft. (Boiss. PI. Orient, v. 579). 

Poa annua, Linn., embraces the wide zone from the sea- 
level to upwards of 10,000 ft . ; specimens gathered on Sawalan 
at close upon 11,000 ft. were 10-12 cm. [4-5 in.] in height, 
20 June/2 July, 1880. 

Poa pratensis, Linn., in its variety angustiPolia, Trautv 
ascends above Kiip-gol on the Great Ararat, thus more than 
11,000 ft., and there throws up a stem of 20-80 cm. [8-llf- in.] 
in height. 

Poa alpina, Linn., I possess from Kasbek at 10,000 ft., 5-7 
cm. [2-2f in.] high ; Euprecht found it at similar elevations. 

Poa attenuata, Trin., to which Boissier (PI. Orient, v. 609) . 
unites P. aratica, Trautv., was gathered by me 30 cm. [Ilf in.] 
in height at Kiip-gol at fully 11,000 ft., 20-9/21 August, 1871. 

Eestuca oyina, Linn., in its subspecies sulcata, Hack., 
was collected by me on Sawalan at 11,000 ft., and I also have the 
forms beunnescens and violacea, Gaud., which have well- 
developed roots, and are 8-12 cm. [3§-5 in.] in height. The 
variety Eupeechtii, Boiss. El. Orient, v. 019, was reported from 
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Borbalo by Rupreeht at 10,000 ft. ; the variety bemota, Hack., 
reaches in Afghanistan the altitude of 14,500 ft. (Boissier). 

Eesiuca rubra, Linn., subsp. vioeacea, Hack., at Kiip-gol 
attains the height of 30 cm. [Ilf in.]. 

Bkomtjs erecius, Suit. Only from Bingol-dagh and from 
Sawalan at 10,000 ft. 

Bbomtjs variegkatus, Bleb var. pubescens, Trctutv ., 1 found 
at Kiip-gol, on 9/21 August, 1871, at 11,000 ft., 30 cm. [Ilf in.] 
in height. 


A Sketch of the Vegetation of British Baluchistan, with 
Descriptions of New Species. By J. H. Lace, Esq., 
E.L.S., Deputy Conservator of Forests in India, assisted by 
W. Dotting Hemsley, E.K.S., A.L.S., Principal Assistant 
at the Herbarium, Koval Gardens, Kew. 

[Read 14th December, 1890.] 

(Plates XXXVIII.-XLI. & Map.) 

Introduction. 

While stationed in Baluchistan, my attention was drawn by 
Dr. G. Watt, C.I.E., to the fact that the Flora of the country 
was incompletely known, and in consequence I endeavoured to 
make as complete a collection of the plants as possible, which, 
though commenced on a small scale in 1885, was chiefly carried 
out during 1887 and 1888. I now propose to lay before 
the Society an account of the collection ; but before entering 
into the subject of the composition of the vegetation, it will be 
well to say a few words regarding the geography, physical features, 
and climate of the country. 

The districts of Sib i and Beskin were ceded to the British in 
1879 by the Treaty of Gandamak, and were first of all known as 
the Assigned Districts of Southern Afghanistan, but now the 
whole country included in the Baluchistan Agency is called 
British Baluchistan, and of this the Bolan and Quetta valleys 
alone form part of Baluchistan proper, and for the occupation of 
\these latter districts rent is paid to the Khan of Kelat. The 
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accompanying sketch-map shows the position o£ the principal 
places of the country ; and my botanical collections were made 
within the tract of which the extreme corners are CJhaman on the 
west, Sibi on the south, and Anambar on the east— ‘that is to say, 
over an area of some 7000 sq. miles. 

Physical Features. 

The country is divided into two main drainage areas, the 
watershed between which is formed by an irregular line of lime- 
stone and conglomerate hills, running from a little east of Quetta 
to north of Kach, and then taking an abrupt turn to the east 
to Spiraragha. The area to the west is much the smaller of the 
two, and is drained by what is known as the Peshin Lora 
(Lora being the local name for river), the principal tributaries of 
which are the Barshor Lora, the Surkhab Lora, which starts 
from the watershed at the head of the Zhob valley, and the 
Kakar Lora, which receives the drainage of the Ghvai and Quetta 
valleys. The larger area to the east is divided into many valleys 
by ranges of limestone running more or less east and west ; the 
drainage rinding its way in a southerly direction through the 
rifts, so that eventually the streams of the Bori, Thal-Chotiaii, 
Ivawas, Shahrag, ITurnai, and Sangati valleys find their way 
into the ISTari river, the greater part of whose water is diverted 
where it debouches from the hills, for irrigating the lands round 
Sibi, the surplus continuing to flow down the Nan until it even- 
tually loses itself in the desert. 

Sibi is situated at the north end of the “ Pat,” or desert, which 
extends from Jacobabad, and is 500 feet above sea-level. A short 
distance beyond Sibi the first hills are entered, and the country 
rises rapidly in a series of rough and irregular ranges, between 
which are high valleys, such as Quetta (5500 ft.), Peshin 
(5000 ft.), Thai (3000 ft.), Bori (4000 ft.) , and Shahrag (4000 ft.) . 
The ranges often attain 10,000 ft. ; and the highest peak, 11,7 00 ft., 
is on Zarghun, a huge mass of conglomerate a few miles east 
of Quetta ; while Khalipat above Shahrag, and Takatu north of 
Quetta, both ranges of hard limestone, are only slightly less 
elevated. 

Although there are many large river-beds, and the country is 
much intersected by water-courses, these are for the most part 
dry during the greater part of the year, or only contain small 
perennial streams ; but many of them become torrents at the 
time of heavy rains. 
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Geology . 

The geological formation of the country consists chiefly of 
Cretaceous rocks, the highest and most extensive ranges being 
composed of a hard limestone, occasionally of conglomerate, and 
the Khwaja Amran range of shales. Trap rocks crop out here 
and there between the ranges ; for instance, between Kach and 
Kan, at an elevation of 7000 ft. In the lower hills sandstones 
and marls are common, and the hills near Khattan, where petro- 
leum springs are being worked, are particularly rich in fossils. 

The soil immediately below the high ranges is usually dry 
and stony. In the middle of the Quetta valley it is somewhat 
clayey, and in the Peshin plain consists principally of a deep, 
sandy loam. In some localities, as at Sharigh, the soil is appar- 
ently the produce of old swamps, and is black and poor in quality 
and often waterlogged. A great deal of land in this country, 
particularly in the Peshin district, contains various salts, some 
of which appear as efflorescence on the surface after the land has 
been irrigated, or after the winter rains. 

The principal mineral products of the country are coal and 
petroleum. The coal exists in small seams in various parts, and 
is being worked at Khost near Shahrag, and at G-andak, a few 
miles north-east of Quetta. Petroleum wells have been sunk at 
Khattan, sixty miles east of Sibi, and the oil is being at present 
used for railway works at the Khojak tunnel. Petroleum has 
been also found in other parts of the country ; but the borings 
are often interfered with and sometimes have to be abandoned 
owing to the enormous quantities of hot mineral water that are 
encountered. 

Climate . 

The climate of Baluchistan is remarkable for its extremes and 
rapid changes of temperature, being, at an altitude of 3000 ft. 
and upwards, much more severe than at similar altitudes in the 
Himalayas. At Quetta the shade temperature sometimes reaches 
105° P., while in winter it falls below zero. In the Peshin valley 
in June I have experienced a difference of over 50° P. between 
day and night temperatures in a tent ; whereas at Sibi or in the 
Punjab plains, at the same season, there would be little difference 
between them. These extremes are probably in great part due 
to the scanty vegetation of the country, bare hills, and almost 
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total absence of forest-growth, causing a very rapid radiation of 
heat. 

Situated in the arid zone, the rainfall is naturally small, that 
at Quetta for eleven years, 1878-1888, being only 8*9 in., whereas 
at Peshin it is very much less, and sometimes at Sibi there is not 
an inch of rain during the year. In the juniper tracts at Ziarat 
and on the high ranges the fall of rain and snow is much greater 
than at lower altitudes, but no record has hitherto been kept in 
such localities. At Quetta the rainy season is from January to 
April, the rainfall of March being greatest on the average 
(2*1 in.), and again in July and August there are usually short 
and comparatively heavy storms, but the average falls for those 
months do not reach an inch. 

Owing to the hills being so poorly clothed with vegetation, 
the water runs off extremely rapidly, hooding the main river- 
beds in an amazingly short time. These Hoods often attain 
several feet in height in the Bolan and Hurnai rivers, which 
for a short period become raging torrents, carrying everything 
before them. 


Vegetation of Baluchistan. 

Prefatory Remarks hj Mr. Hemsley. 

About two years ago Mr. Lace informed me that he was 
botanizing British Baluchistan and forming a herbarium, and 
requested my assistance in the determination of such of the 
plants as he and Dr. Gr. Watt and Mr. Duthie were unable to 
name with the resources at their disposal in India. He also 
sent the whole of his herbarium to Hew for verification. This 
has been done, not to the very fullest extent critically, hut 
sufficiently for all practical purposes, and the few species that 
appeared to be new have been described. There still remains a 
small residuum of undetermined species, due either to the insuf- 
ficiency of the material or to the want of' time to work out large 
genera. 

The special interest of this collection is that it represents with 
greater fulness than has hitherto been done the flora of a given 
area of the Afghan region. It is true that this very same area 
has been traversed in the south-western part and botanized by 
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several travellers, but nobody bad previously exhaustively ex- 
amined the flora, or anything approaching it. ^ 

In 1839 William Griffith accompanied the military expedition 
to Afghanistan, and passed through the western border of the 
country botanized by Mr. Lace, through the Bolan pass, Quetta, j 

and Ivila Abdulla to Kandahar; and he must have collected most 
assiduously all along the route, judging by what has since been 

accomplished. ^ *4 

The Afghan Delimitation Commission of 1884-5, to which -Ur. j 

J. E. T. Aitchison was attached, followed the same route as far : 

as Quetta, and then proceeded westward .; and the botanical 
results of this expedition are given in the third volume of the 1 

second series of the Transactions of this Society. 

In 1850-1, Dr. J. C. Stocks made several excursions from 
Sind into Baluchistan, and botanically explored a parallelogram 
of the country to the south-west of Quetta, situated between 
the meridians 66 and 67 and the parallels of latitude 28° and 
30°. He did not publish a complete enumeration of the plants 
collected ; hut he contributed a short though graphic sketch of 
the vegetation to Hooker’s c Kew Journal of Botany *, and sub- « 

sequently described many of the novelties in succeeding volumes 
of the same serial. 

Dr. Aitchison’ s contributions to the botany of Afghanistan in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth volumes of the Journal of the 
Society will he fresh in the memories of many Eellows. The 
country explored by him lies two or three degrees to the north 
of the Quetta region, and yielded a much larger proportion of 
novelties. 

This is the sum of what is known of the flora of the region 
under consideration. 

Vegetation . (By Mr. Lace.) 1 

General Remarks. 

Mv collection of plants contains about 700 species, the great 
majority of which are herbaceous ; trees and shrubs being few 
in number in Baluchistan. The following are the natural orders 
most abundantly represented, with the number of plants collected 
belonging to each : — 


* Vol. ii. (1850), pp. 303-808. 
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N. 0. 

No. of Species. 

Percentage of whole 
Collection. 

Composite .... 

. . . . 81 

11*5 

Graminese . . . • 

.... 70 

lO’O 

Leginninosae . . 

.... 66 

9*4 

6*8 

Cruciferse 

48 

Labiatse 

.... 35 

5*0 

Chenopodiaceae 

.... 24 

8*4 

cy/O 

Boragineae . . . • 

.... 23 

3*3 

Liliaceae 

.... 23 

8*8 

2*8 

Caryophylleae . . 

20 

Rosaceae 

, . . . . 20 

& o 


The hills arid plains, which for the greater part the year 
look brown and barren, are covered in the spring, from March to 
May with a vast number of flowering plants ; small for the most 
part but many of them brilliantly coloured, thus totally changing 
the general Iterance of the country. The most common 
eolour of the flowers is yellow, and purple comes nex . 

The Flora is remarkably rich in Crucifer® compared with the 
Himalayas, about Simla for example; also in tie num er o 
Astragali, v hich are chiefly spring plants. A marked fea ure 
of the vegetation of the country is the number of spinous plants 
that are found. Even cultivated species when they do not get 
sufficient moisture become spiny-the common apricot, f ° 
instance ; but the majority of these spinous plants belong to the 
CompSh, which natural order form, 11} per cent, of the total 

vegetation, and to the genus Astragalus. 

Although the grasses are very numerous, a large propor ' ^ 

of them are annual, and soon die down when th » 
becomes hot some of them coming up again late m the year o 
indented ^land ■ tat g.ne.all, .peaking good fodder grass net 

riant, ‘ '“" 3 " lci " S 110 °“ ly ' teC “ 

O^hffXecie, collected eleven onl, appear to he new 
to science though a few others remain nndetenmned. In the 

*• -***? f tbs TCSetaton " g 

of well known and distinct geographical areas. 

Vegetation of the Plains at Sili. 

The vegetation in the neighbourhood of Sibi 
that of part of the Punjab plains and Sind; the uneu iv. 
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Droducing a fairly thick jungle of Prosopis spicigera , Salvador* 

eszl oa f u, m i * •. !zx s t1°i^ 

the influence of floods, the above are replaced by Tamanx articu 
lata and T. gallica, amongst which Populus eu-phratica h^ been 
^odncing^elf’to a small extent during 
the seed of this species being brought down by floods from t e 

Tbal-Chotiali district. _ , 

Amongst the most noticeable shrubs are -.-Zixyphus nummn- 
laria, which differs from the type chiefly in having a fleshy scarlet 
fruit; Calotropis proeera, very abundant m this and region, 
growing to a large size, and is used for making sword-scabbards ; 
Acacia Jaeguemontii, Calligonmn polygonoides, CrotalariaBurhia 

Leptadenia Spartium, and Tavemiera mmmulana, 
racteristic of the sandy and shingly soil ; and Physorrhynchus 
brahmens, a large round bush, four feet high locally common, 
and the largest of the Crucifer® found m Baluchistan. 

Alhagi Gamelormi is very abundant, and differs from that species 
when growing at higher altitudes, in Peshin for instance, m 
being much taller and having a greater number of leaves. 
Bhctzya stricta (Apoeynacem), an erect, stout, gregarious s ru , 
two feet in height, is quite characteristic of the dry stony vv ater- 
courses, and covers large areas in the Bolan extending also up 
the Hurnai route to 4000 ft. Mrua jawnica, Pluchea lanceolata, 
Eaqonia aralica, Trilulus alatus, Trianthema pentandra, Mollugo 
Glims, Limeum indicim, Oressa cretica, B dip t a ereeta, on the banks 
of watercourses, Solarium Dulcamara, Plantago amplexicauhs and 
Sperqularia, in corn-fields, and Cassia olovata, the senna-plant, are 
some of the most abundant herbaceous plants. Amongst salso- 
laceous plants, Ealoxylon reeurmm (from which a crude carbonate 
of soda is manufactured), S. multiflorum, Suada vermiculata, and 
Salsola fostida cover large areas of land impregnated with salts, 
and form, with Salvadora and Tamarix, the chief camel-fodders. 
On the roots of Salvadora oleoides a very handsome parasite, 
Cistanche tululosa, having golden-coloured flowers, is found. ^ 

Of the grasses Panicum antidotale, called by the natives . Gum , 
is the most important, often forming large bushes with the 
lower stems woody, and is considered a good fodder. Meusme 
flagellifera and a species of Eragrostis are perhaps the most 
abundant grasses in fields and cultivated ground. . 

The only tree cultivated by the people near their villages until 
recently seems to have been Zizyphus Spina-Christi ; but of late 
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years a considerable number of trees of Acacia arabica Lave been 
raised from seed in the fields round Sibi. 

Vegetation of the Hurnai Railway route. 

On leaving Sibi and proceeding up the Hurnai route the outer 
hills are almost, if not quite, destitute of vegetation, and in the 
valleys leading off on either side of the Nari river there is little 
beyond a few miserable bushes or trees of the same species as 
noted at Sibi, Between Spintangi (2000 ft.) and Sunerai, Vitex 
Agnus - Castm is met with for the first time, and this gregarious 
shrub, with a tall species of Aristida and Sacehcmm ciliare , are 
the characteristic plants of the dry, stony watercourses up to 
about 4500 ft., beyond Shahrag. TJp to 3000 ft. Acacia Jacqite- 
montii occurs with the above, and Nerium odorum , deadly 
poisonous to camels, is found near water up to 6000 ft. 

In cultivation at Hurnai, Dalbergia Sissoo, Olea europcea , 
Morus alba , and a few Prosopis spicigera trees are found ; the 
two former of which will be treated of under “ Forests.” On the 
surro unding stony ground Periploca aphylla is abundant, affording 
fodder for camels and fuel for the people ; Zizyphus nummu - 
laria, Z. oxyphylla, Gymnosporia montana , and Gapparis aphylla 
also occur, and a few miserable shrubs of Acacia modesta ; this 
being the -western limit of the last-named shrub. 

A little below Hurnai the dwarf-palm, Nannorrhops Ritchie ana, 
commences to form dense thickets, which reach their maximum 
extent at Shahrag, where they cover many acres of ground. I 
may mention in passing that immense quantities of its leaves 
are cut yearly for making mats and ropes. This palm extends up 
to 5500 ft., and is common on the rocks in the Wani and Mehrab 
rifts, and at the base of the low hills. The date-palm is rare. 

On the low hills and stony, flat ground in this region many 
species of herbaceous plants and grasses are found, amongst 
which may be mentioned :—Far$etia Jacguemontii , Malcolmia 
strigosa , Poly gala HohenacJceriana , in the shade of rocks, Viola 
cinerea , in the mila-beds, Argyrolobnm roseum , Citrnllus Colo - 
cynthus , Psammogeton biternatum , Astericus pygmceus , Picridium 
tingitanum , Solanum gracilipes, S . want hocarpwn, and several 
species of Plantago. In or near cultivated land, Althaa Ludwigii 
and Pumaria par viflor a are common ; on the banks of irrigation- 
channels, Lippia mdiflora ; and banging down from the perpen- 
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dicular stony sides of dry watercourses Gocculus Leather is ^ often 
seen, sometimes associated with Ochradenusbaecatus and Puhcaria 


' Many grasses are represented, though few occur in abundance, 
except Andropogon laniger, which often covers large tracts on 
the lower hills. Other common species are : Andropogon Sclce 
nctntTms, A. anmlatus, Keteropogon Urtus, Bothnia enopoda , 
Tristachya Stochsii , and Eleusme scindica. 

On reaching the Shabrag plateau (4000 ft.), eighteen miles from 
Hurnai, there is a change in the climate. Although very hot in 
summer, snow falls there occasionally m winter, and many plants, 
such as Dalhergia Sissoo, Vitex Agnus- Castus, Ztzyplms, &o„ 
which thrive well 500 ft. lower down, reach their limit. At 
Sbahrag, Merendera persica, with clusters of white, pink, or violet 
flowers, is very abundant in February, and a little later on the 
fields are often full of the common purple Iris Sisynnclnum. 

After passing through the Cliappar rift (5000 ft ), two ^ miles 
in leimth, in which Leontice leontopetalum, Cram.be eordifoha, 
EcMnops ' Griffitliianus, Crepis fertida, Sahiapmnila, and Euphor- 
Ua osuridea are common, the railway passes into the Mangi 
valley at 6200 ft. In the bed of the Mangi stream Nenum 
odorum and small bushes of Tamarix gdlica .are the prevalent 
plants; and on the neighbouring hills Juniper us macropoda 
occurs ’in a more or less stunted form. _ Caragana ambigua and 
Oilonnopsis intermedia are common, and in a few places Cappans 
spinosa occurs. During the summer Carthamus oxyacantha is 
abundant locally, and Psammogeton biternatum extends over 
considerable areas ; and this is the lowest point at which Peroio- 
sMa abrotanoides is found. In. the swampy grass-land Typha 
anqustifolia is plentiful. 

Opposite to, and a short distance from, the Chappar, is the Pil 
rift, a narrow gorge rising to 6500 ft., at the entrance to which 
area few bushes of Bubus fruticosus, a very uncommon shrub, 
which is said, however, to occur in some of the ravines of the 
Khwaja Amran range. 

Vegetation from Hurncd to Loralai. 

About five miles N.E. of Hurnai one of the rifts, so common in 
the ranges of limestone of British Baluchistan, is reached, through 
which passes the Military road to the Bori valley. Along this route 
the flora is wonderfully rich in species, at least for Baluchistan, 
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which is very likely due to a more abundant rainfall than the 
more western parts of the country receive, though there are no 
available records of the quantity. At the entrance to the gorge 
Sida rhombifolia was found, which is noteworthy as being the 
first Sida recorded from Baluchistan ; and close by Buellia 
patulq occurred, the only species belonging to the Acanthacess 
that was collected in the country. Most of the plants already 
mentioned as occurring near Hurnai are represented for some 
distance up the rift. JDalbergia Sissoo extends up to 4000 ft., 
and near water Nerium odorum is common, Ficus virgata 
occasional, and in shady places Asplenium Cap Ulus- Veneris grows 
luxuriantly, while Bteris longifolia is rare. The precipitous 
hills on each side of the rift are dotted with Olea europasa ; near 
and above Torkhau (4700 ft.) and Dilkuna, Bistacza Khinjak 
and P. muticci var. cabulica are very common ; Celtis australis 
is less abundant and usually much hacked about for feeding 
sheep and goats. JDodoncea mscosa is very abundant above 
3500. ft., its upper limit seeming to he about 5000 ft.*, usually 
gregarious, this species is sometimes mixed with Gymnosporia 
montana , Vitex Agnus- Castas, Bhamnus persicus , and Brunus 
eburnea , and grows best just out of the reach of foods. 

In the clefts of the limestone rocks a few small bushes of 
Mhretia oltusifolia were occasionally seen, and on the edges of 
the ravines Lantana alba and Abutilon bident atum. The dwarf- 
palm, too, is frequent. Myrsine africana , a common Himalayan 
and African shrub, is rarely met with. There were a few small 
bushes of it a little below Torkhau, at 4500 ft., but I have not 
seen it elsewhere, 

A shrubby form of Brunus Amygdalus occurs here, and, 
unlike the cultivated species, so frequent in the Quetta and 
G-wal valleys, flowers at the same time or after the leaves come 
out. It is found at Torkhau, above Dilkuna,’ and in other parts 
of the country further north, such as the Pil rift, behind the 
Khalipat range, &c\, and may be the wild form of P. Amygdalus. 
The branches are generally lopped by the shepherds for feeding 
their herds, and in such cases curious long shoots spring up in 
the centre of the shrubs on which there are a few narrow, linear 
leaves, entirely different from the normal ones, and in this it 
again differs from the cultivated species, whose coppice-shoots 
bear normal leaves. 

In early spring one of the most striking shrubs is Brunus 
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eburnea , haring silvery-white young branches and pink flowers, 
which appear before the leaves. This shrub becomes very 
common between 4500 and 8000 ft., and forms dense thickets in 
many places. At this time of the year Garagana ambigua is also 
conspicuous by its deep yellow flowers ; and Astragalus StocJcsii , 
with pale yellow flowers, is common. Other common shrubs are 
Phamnus persicus and Sageretia JBrandrethiana. 

Among the smaller plants, Primula Lacei is one of the most 
interesting, being the only Primula found hitherto in Balu- 
chistan, and it is only locally abundant in the clefts of lime- 
stone rocks in shady situations at about 4500 ft. Static e 
Qriffithii and Euphorbia osyridea are characteristic of the pre- 
cipitous rocky ground ; the latter a perennial called u Barrar,” 
the milky sap of which is used to coagulate milk. Tiilipa 
chrysantha, with bright yellow petals, sometimes tinged on the 
outside with a reddish brown, is very common on the hills 
in this region ; Asparagus capitatus frequently occurs near the 
sides of ravines ; and during the spring several species of small 
Cruciferse and Leguminosse appear. 

The road after passing through the Torkhan and Dilkuna rifts 
continues to ascend gradually up to about 7000 ft. ; the hills on 
every side being sprinkled here and there with olive and pistachio 
trees. It then descends to the Smalan-Sinjawi valley (5000 ft.), 
where the myrtle groves are the most attractive feature. These 
groves are very dense, about fifteen feet high, covering small areas 
amongst the fields, and have been greatly reduced in size from 
time to time to make room for cultivation. The age of the trees 
must be considerable, and similar groves do not occur elsewdiere 
in British Baluchistan. 

Proceeding on to Loralai and descending to 4000 ft., there is a 
general absence of tree-growth, and little vegetation to be seen 
except in the spring, when a great number of small annuals put 
in an appearance. In the Bori valley there are numerous 
orchards near the villages, in which the principal tree is the 
apricot, though mulberry-trees are common. 

Vegetation of the Quetta Valley . 

The Quetta valley, running due north and south, is about 
fifteen miles long by four miles wide in its southern half, broaden- 
ing out at the north end to eight miles, and is bounded on the 
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north by the Takatu range, on the east by Murdar, and on the 
west by the Chihiltan range, having an outlet in the H. W. 
corner which leads into the valley of the Kakar Lora. Except 
at the foot of the Chihiltan range, where there is a good number 
of pistachio-trees, the hills surrounding the valley have been 
denuded of the only trees (juniper and pistachio) to supply 
Quetta with firewood, and for the greater part of the year have an 
extremely barren appearance. In the spring, however, these hills 
are fairly covered with herbaceous plants belonging to the orders 
Crucifer ae, Leguminosse, Composite, Boraginese, and Liliaceae. 

Throughout the valley, near all villages, are numerous orchards, 
the most valuable of which are surrounded by high mud walls, 
and have a belt of Fopulus alba or mulberry-trees planted on 
the inside to protect the apricot, almond, peach, pear, and apple 
trees from the wind. In these orchards the pomegranate and 
fig are often grown as underwood, so to speak, and vines are 
either grown in deep trenches or allowed to climb over the 
mulberry-trees. The large-leaved mulberry cultivated in Europe 
is often grafted on stocks of Moms alba. Elceagnus angustifolia , 
called locally “ Sinjit,” is often raised from cuttings. Its fruit 
has a woolly, insipid taste, but is nevertheless appreciated by the 
people, and in the autumn the leaves of this tree are given 
to sheep and goats. Saliso acmophylla is often grown on the 
banks of water-channels, and is frequently used to form .barriers 
in the beds of streams, so as to regulate their courses and pre- 
vent erosion of the banks. 

The climate of the Quetta and Peshin valleys is eminently 
suited to fruit-growing, but the people hitherto have grown little 
besides apricot-trees, which yield a small fruit that is dried for 
winter use or for export to India. Grapes and peaches are the 
best fruits grown by the people. Excellent peaches, apples, 
pears, and plums have been produced during the last ten years 
from English grafts, and a number of fruit-trees grafted in 
Kandahar have been imported into Peshin. 

Since the British occupation much has been done in planting 
avenues of various species of Bopulus and Salix^ also Blatanus 
oriental™ , along the roads, slips of which plants were originally 
obtained from Kandahar by Mr. H. S. Barnes, late Political 
Agent of Quetta and Peshin. Bopulm alba has done very well, 
and it may be worth mentioning that, although many of the trees 
are now of considerable size and some produce male catkins, the 
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majority are apparently female trees, and during the time I was 
in Quetta (more than five years) I did not succeed m findmg a 
s in<rle one of the latter with catkins on it. 

Ranunculus faloatus is one of the first small plants to appear 
in the spring, and, with Poa lulbosa, often covers the greater 
part of the ground in orchards during March. Ins Stoclcsn on 
the hills and 1. Sisyrincliimi , lociolirion montanum and Hya- 
cinthm glaums in the fields, with Musoari racemosum near the 
irrigation-channels, are very abundant. . Tulipa clirysantha is 
abundant everywhere, though when growing in cultivated ground 
it has larger flowers of a pure yellow colour. In deep soil 
Bongardia Bcmmlfii is one of the most common early plants, 

and occurs elsewhere up to 7000 ft. 

JSremurus persicus , having white flowers, salmon-coloured on 
the outside, covers large tracts of stony ground, growing two to 
four feet high, and is usually associated with 23. aurantiacus, whose 
young leaves are eaten by the Pathans as a vegetable, and whose 
flowering-stalks sometimes attain six feet in height. 

One of the most striking plants in the spring is Sophora 
Grriffitlii , its bright yellow flowers appearing before the leaves, 
although higher up, at 8000 ft., the flowers and leaves often 
appear together. On the lower slopes of the hills Gonvolvulits 
leiocalycinus , a stiff, spinous shrub, two feet high, with pure white 
flowers, is conspicuous and is characteristic of the more stony 
ground. Many Astragali are represented, the majority small 
plants with purple or yellow flowers. Later on in the year 
Sophora alopecuroides covers large areas wherever the soil is deep, 
and is very common in the fields. Othonnopsis intermedia, a woody 
gregarious shrub, of the Composite, two feet high, is also very 
characteristic of the Quetta valley, though it extends up to 9000 ft. 
Its native name is “ Gungu,” and it is said to he very poisonous 
to camels, and is used medicinally by the people ; also a kind 
of tinder is made from its ash with cotton. Two species of 
Artemisia are exceedingly abundant in late summer. 

In the swampy grass-lands, called chain ans,’ Ononis hircina , 
a small, erect, spiny undershrub with purple flowers *, Ranunculus 
aquatilis var. trichophyllus , Lotus corniculatus , Lepidium crassi- 
folium, Blantago major , Oalamagrostis lanceolata , Fhragmites com- 
munis, and Lragrostis cynosuroides are the most common plants. 

* Xu the * Flora of British India 5 it is described as unarmed and as having 
reddish flowers. 
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In cultivated lands the following weeds are generally present : — 
Adonis cestivalis (of stouter habit and larger flowers than the 
Indian type) ; JEL ypecoum procumbens ; Eumaria parviflora ; Mai- 
cohnici africana (a very variable plant) ; Sisymbrium Sophia ; 
Lepidiim Draba ; Euclidiwn syriacum ; Goldbachia laevigata ; 
Chorispora tenella ; Saponaria Vaccaria ; Silene conoidea ; Solos- 
teum wnbellatum ; Malva roUmdifolia ; Er odium Gicutarium ; 
Galium tricorne ; Lithospermum tenuiflorum ; Veronica ay rest is; 
and Orobanche indica (?) , Along the banks of irrigation channels 
Kyoscyamus reticulatus y Gentaurea iberica , Gichorium Intybus , 
and Alopecurus pratensis are very frequent, and occasionally 
Xanihium Strumarium . Growing in running water is a variety 
of Veronica Anayallis. In corn-fields Gentaurea depressa and 
G. Ficris are often found. Halocharis violacea , a curious diffuse 
prostrate plant with minute reddish -purple flowers, occurs occa- 
sionally ; and on the bauks of the Lora, Gamphorosma mons - 
peliaca , though the latter is not so abundant as in certain parts 
of the Peshin valley. 

In the karezes, or underground channels by which water is 
brought from the foot of the hills to the cultivation below, and 
by which means the greater part of the irrigation is carried out, 
Asplenium Gapillus-Veneris grows most luxuriantly. 

Vegetation of the Xdkar Lora Valley . 

Leaving the Quetta valley at the N.W. corner, the valley of 
the Kakar Lora is entered, sometimes called the Gwal valley. 
This is separated from the Quetta valley by the Takatu range, 
the highest point of which is 11,400 ft., and from the Peshin 
valley by a number of low hills composed chiefly of red clay. 
Most of the species found about Quetta extend to the Kakar 
Lora valley, hut there are some changes in the vegetation ; for 
instance, the two species of Sophora become less and less frequent 
towards the north, until they cease altogether at Peshin. 

This valley is chiefly covered with Artemisia and Alhagi 
Gamelonm, the latter the well-known camel fodder, which is cut 
and collected by the Pathans imtbis and the Peshin valley during 
the autumn. The thorny brushwood is collected into heaps and 
beaten into small pieces, winnovred slightly, and stored for 
winter use. 

Towards Gwal, between 5500 and 6000 ft., Ephedra pachyclada 
covers a good many acres, though, owing to being constantly 
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browsed by herds of sheep and goals, it is only mvaskmalfy more 
than a few inches high. It is curious that this species does not' 
extend either to Quetta or Peshin. 

Between Ulgai and Gwttl, the stony ground at the base of the 
hills, and the hills between Gw/d and the Surkh/tb valley, are 
dotted with trees of Pisiacm mutiea, var. mhnliea j but this tract 
is chiefly remarkable for the presence of Stockma bmhidm % a stiff 
spinous shrub, 6 to 12 ft. high, with scanty foliage and yellow 
flowers produced in April to May, usually before the leaves 
appear. Its fruit," like a brownish-grey pea, m enclosed in an 
inflated bag of a brilliant yellowish -red colour. This locality 
appears to be the southern limit of this shrub. Another 'charac- 
teristic plant of this region is Ebenus m tel lata. Prunus eburnea 
also occurs, and Delphinium perskum , Onohrych is dealbaia, 
Grucimella glomera fa, Campanula GH /// f h //, a species of Acan- 
tholimon , Paracaryum asperum, On osma slenompk o n , Convolvulus 
leiocalycinus, Salvia spinosa , and Euphorbia denm are amongst 
the most common plants. In the beds of dry watercourses 
Microrhynchus spinosus , a leafless spiny member of the Com- 
posite, is very characteristic of poor sandy soil. 

Vegetation of the Peshin Valley . 

The Peshin valley is roughly M miles long from east to west, 
and 15 miles broad ; it is much intersected by watercourses with 
perpendicular banks, sometimes 50 to 80 ft. high, but in which 
there is little water except during the time of floods. The 
elevation varies from 5200 to 4500 ft. Between these water- 
courses there are extensive plains, a very small part of which is 
cultivated, owing to want of water. Two irrigation schemes 
lately completed have enabled some thousands of acres to be 
cultivated that formerly could only be utilized occasionally for 
rain-crops; but still the greater part of the valley must always 
remain uncultivable either from insufficiency of water or on 
account of the salts in the soil. 

Many of these plains are covered for miles with bushes of 
Artemisia and Salowylon Griffith^ the root-stocks of which con- 
stitute the chief fuel of certain villages in the winter, and their 
twiggy, leafless branches seem all that the flocks of sheep and 
goats have to feed upon during that season. The smoke from 
the wood of the Artemisia is said to be very injurious to the 
eyes, but the wood of Raloxylon GriffitUi is rather prized by 
blacksmiths for making charcoal. 
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In the western part of the valley there are several' Nft^isaud 
acres covered with a variety of Tamar ix gallica , which is usually; 
cut down by the people every second or third year for fuel or 
for making mats used in roofing houses ; yet, if left to grow, this 
species becomes a fair-sized tree, 20 to 30 feet high, with a trunk 
over 7 feet in girth. Examples of such trees can be seen on the 
north side of the valley, where there are some sacred groves. 
This tamarisk often flowers twice in the year, once in March 
and April before the leaves appear, and again in September 
and October. In these jungles very few plants are found; 
the most striking being a large Orobanche with purple flowers, 
which appears as a parasite on the roots of the tamarisk. Cam- 
phor osma mompdiam is occasionally abundant in saline soil 
amongst the tamarisk bushes, and Coimnia tenella is common 
beneath them, while Asparagus momphyllus occurs as a climber. 

In saline soil, very frequent towards the west, Atriplex lepto- 
clada, Sued dee, Salsola lamia, S, verrucosa , and Halocharis sul- 
phur ea grow luxuriantly. 

During March and April the ground is carpeted with small 
flowers ; Papaver cornigerum, with bright scarlet flowers, and the 
daisy-like heads of Matricaria lasiocarpa are the most abundant 
and conspicuous. The order of Cruciferm is largely represented, 
most of them small, unimportant-looking plants, but which no 
doubt account in a great degree for the excellent condition of 
the sheep. Of the Cruei terse, Malcolmia Bungei and Cheiranthus 
Stocksianus are the most striking, though both are rather local 
in sandy soil ; several species of Alyssim and Is at is minima are 
abundant, and sheep and goats seem very fond of the last, also of 
Cheiranthus Stoclcsianus . 

A very minute form of Ranunculus falcatus, often barely half 
an inch high, is extremely plentiful early in the spring, usually 
under Artemisia and other small bushes. There are many species 
of Astragalus, of which the most noteworthy are auganus , 
A . 7cahiricus } and A. hyreamts ; and Onobrychis ta vernier cefolia, 
whose seed-pod remains adherent to the root after germination, 
is common in sandy soil. JUremostachys thyrsiflora , a handsome 
plant, one to two feet high, is common on gravelly soil, and 
Arnebia linearifolia is abundant everywhere. 

Car ex physodes forms a turf in many places, and is much 
grazed by sheep and goats when it first shoots tip. In the 
fruiting- stage this sedge is very conspicuous, owiug to its large 
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brown-coloured inflated utricles. Eremurus pensions 
areas on the low hills between Bostan and Yarn Kaie^, also a 
Peshin ; B. velutinus, a species that I did not find m e .Que 
valley being also locally abundant at the latter place. Insfalci- 
fotiJ with smoky-purple flowers, is common about Yarn Karez ; 
{nd another Iris (no. 3593), with very long flower-stalks, growing 
in dense clumps with coir-like fibres surrounding the ioot-stoeks, 
is very abundant in sandy soil at Peshin. Tulipa montana, having 
extremely handsome, deep red flowers, is most C0 ^P 1CU °^ “ 
certain hills up to 6500 feet, and so is the small Fntittana 

^OtZnnopsis intermedia occurs gregariously, and Galligomm 
polygonoides is common, while in the driest ravines are often 
seen straggling bushes of Lycivm larlarum, called by the natives 
“KarghaLa,” the name they also give to StocTesia Irahuica 
the latter only occurring under the lulls at the b.E. cornel 
the vallev Zyqoplyllum atriplicoides, a shrub with green-wmged 

f“;, i/f. Jto i few pi W *»— “•* “ 

ravines about Each at 6500 ft. A Gousmia (=btocks 930, and 
Griffith 3323) is another of the gregarious plants characteristic 
of the east end of the valley ; 0. Upinnata is geuerally abundant, 
and its leaves are considered excellent fodder for horses. 

In the Surkhab valley, a few miles due E. of Peshin, a variety 
of Clematis orientals grows on the tamarisk bushes. _ ihe 
flowers are generally solitary, with long slender axillary-jomted 
peduncles, which sometimes produce a lateral flower ; and t ie 
leaves are often pinnately decompound, with narrow linear seg- 
ments, occasionally toothed. . 

Most of the grasses in the valley are annuals, and several 
species of Bromus, JPoa, and Kordeum are abundant ; while 
Gynodon JDactylon only occurs on the banks of irrigation channels, 

near water or on cultivated land. . 

The Khwaja Amran range lies on the west side of the Peshin 
valley. It is composed chiefly of shales, and is dotted with trees 
of Bistacia mutiea, var. calulica, which are chiefly abundant m 
the stony beds of the numerous ravines. Tulipa montana, 
T. chrysantha, and Iris ensata are the most striking plants on 
these hills ; and Brciba Bystrix, a species that I have not found 
elsewhere, occurs in small clumps. A species of Lonicera was 
found near the top of the Khojak Pass, but no specimens were 
obtained in flower or. fruit ; bushes of Brunus eburnea, Garagana, 
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aud Cotoneaster are common, and beneath them are found Del- 
phinium uncinatum and Anemone biflora. Thalictrum minus as 
usually found here and on other ranges in deep soil between 
rocks and in the shade of bushes from 6000-9000 it. Leptalemi 
hamatum, a new species, is a common herb on soil formed of e 
disintegrated shales. 

Vegetation of the Juniper Tracts. 

Under this head may be included the vegetation from 7000 to 
10000 ft., and embraces the country round Ziarat, the Pi 
ranee, and the Zarghun range near Quetta. The most im- 

« Obusht ” by the Patbans and “ Appurz by the Baluchis. It 
forms forests of considerable extent, and is usually pure, being 
rarely mixed with Pistacia mutica, var. cabuhca, or with Praxmus 
ZMoides, and only occasionally attains tree size, owing 
to the unmerciful way in which its branches are lopped for 
feeding sheep and goats; and Celtic Caucasian is im 
category The shrubs are numerous, and of these Primus 
ehurnea is nerhaps the most abundant, forming thickets on stony 
tZl ^ between the ranges up to 9000 ft.; the fruit ripens 
yellow like an apricot, bursts open longitudinally, and soon after- 
yeuow i i erround. Lonicera qinnqueloculans 

££ 

Ld L hypoleuea, Abelia triflora, Daphne oleoides (poisonous to 
camels) Ephedra nebrodensis ?, Car ag ana mibigua, Berbens vul- 
naris and B. Lycirni (usually near water), Spircea brahuica on 
Z lols, Rosa Beggeriana, Cotoneaster nimmulana (sometame 

mZ *zTprmu? m tt 

vields a red dye), Sageretia Brandretlnana, and Brums 
yields a y j> s Viburnum cotinifohum, var., 

cama ? Jasminum pubigerum and riournum j 

x Tit !i„ nninoiP 1ft9iV6S« 3)16 UOtll T&r6> 

uudershrub with inflated pods. It rare y g 
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owiu^ to it being browsed by sbeep and goats, and bas only been 
found at Ziarat and on the HI hill from 7500 to 9000 ft. Its 
native name is “ Tahawan.” 

In many places amongst the juniper tracts small maidans 
are met with from 9000 to 10,000 ft., which are covered with 
hummocks of Acantholimon Munroanum, A. fasciculare ?, and 
Onolryohn eornuta ; and in the midst of these or under the shade 
of hushes Gypsophila lignosa, a new species, is often found. . In 
other places these small elavated plains are covered with Oousinia 
scctla, a biennial, whose leaves in a young state are grazed by 
sbeep and goats. 

Perowslcia abrotanoides is very abundant, and often torms hedges 
on the borders of fields at elevations of from 8000 to 9000 ft. 
Large bushes of Clematis asplenifolia are found locally, growing 
in the clefts of limestone rocks in gorges ; and in the gorge 
above Zandra the new Saussurea rupestris was discovered, grow- 
ing in small clumps ; but this species does not appear to be very 
common. Clematis graveolens is a characteristic climber of these 
parts of the country. 

The most characteristic small plants on the limestone cliffs 
about Ziarat are Aitchisonia rosea , J3 up leuruni falcatum^ P. eocal - 
tatum , Pimpinella sp. (no. 3S74), Peucedanuni sp. (3993), Pubia 
infundibular is, Hemsl. & Lace. Scutellaria petiolata , Hemsl. & 
Lace, having violet flowers and similar to S. grossa , but having a 
more woody stem, slenderer flowering sterns, and slenderly 
petiolate few-toothed or entire leaves, is a native of this region. 

Under the shade of the juniper trees Viola Jcunawarensis is 
abundant, and differs from that species as described in the 4 Flora 
of British India ’ by its white flowers streaked with purple in the 
centre only; also the altitude at which it is found, 7000 to 

10.000 ft., is much lower than that given as its distribution, viz. 

11.000 to 15,000 ft. Leptorhabdos Bentkamiana (Scrophularinese) 
is another frequent plant in the shade of trees or rocks, and is 
considered excellent fodder for sheep and goats. It has a wide 
range, being found from 3500 to 10,000 ft. 

During the spring many plants belonging to the Liliacese are 
found that occur at lower altitudes, such as Premuri , Prides , Allia , 
Merendera persica , &c. Hibiscus Trionum and Centaur ea Picris 
are characteristic of cultivated ground. 

Many grasses are represented, among which a species of Agro- 
pyrum (? A.juiiceum, var.), called “ "Wijz ” by the people, has the 
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reputation of being the best fodder in the country. Nex • 
importance are Pennisetum orientate (up to 7000 ft.), P.flaccidmi, 
Stipa capittata and another species, Oryzopsis ccerulescens , and 
Andropogon Bladii. Melica Jacquemontii is a frequent glass 
amongst bushes, and seems to have a poisonous effect on all 
animals that eat it. The Pathans call it “ Lawauai butaej. 
have seen camels seized with a kind of paralyses o ie in 
quarters after eating this grass; but whether it was caused by 
the grass itself or by the larvss of some insect that I f 0 ™-'! v y 
abundant in the roots at certain periods, I was unable to de er- 
mine; yet as the bad effect on the animals takes place very 

rapidly, it is probably the grass itself. 

Of the six ferns found in British Baluchistan , Asplemum Buta- 
muraria and Cystopteris fragilis are fairly abundant near Ziara , 
and more rarely GheilantJies Szovitzii, while on Zarghun Asplemum 

wide was found. . nf 

The vegetation on Zarghun is very similar to that about 

Ziarat at the same altitudes, but in the gorge at the head of the 
Hanna Valley, 15 miles N.E. of Quetta, an interesting new thorn, 
Crates Wattiana, was found. This is a very uncommon tree, 
15 ft. in height, which was only occasionally M®on ^ 

glomerate formation of the Zarghun range. At 9000 ft. o 
same range Tulipa Bielentemiana occurs m the shade of bus . , 
and I di ? d not find it elsewhere. A very handsome striking 
plant, -abundant on the lower slopes and about Each, is Sahi 
hydrangea-, its magenta-coloured flowers are used medicinally 

137 Very™Tn the hills about Quetta, but fairly abundant locally 
on the stony lower slopes of some of tbe ranges * 

YUis persica, a stunted gregarious bush, two to three feet h g- • 


Forests, 

The -juniper, Juniperus macropoda, is the only tiee ^l ch 
for^ f.lei of ertent, a. to* ofthem sittoed - ^ 

miles east of Quetta, in the neighbourhood of Zuvai an 
extending over more than 200 square miles of country. The 
also remain a few square miles of juniper on the Zarghun range 
faftis direction «. greet de.1 to bee. destroyed to beep 
Quetta supplied with fuel for the troops and public works. The 
juniper usually erists in open fores,. Tree, .itb clean boles «ne 
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very rare, and they are generally branched iron, the base; the 
lowest branches being often bnried in leaf detritus near the 
trunk, and their extreme ends taking an upward turn, give them 
the appearance of young trees surrounding the old one. The 
trees often take the most fantastic shapes, their branches being 
snarled and twisted in every direction, and when their main shoots 
W Wn C nt off many feet from the ground, which is often the 


case, they assume a candelabra shape. 

The growth of the juniper is very slow, yet it attains twenty 
feet in girth and occasionally seventy feet in height. Although 
it reproduces itself from seed, very few of the seedlings survive, 
owing chiefly to climatic conditions. The wood is light, has 
little strength, and burns quickly, and is employed extensively in 
building, principally for rafters ; but it is even more extensively 
used for fuel. The bark is of immense thickness at the base of old 
trees, and is taken off in long pliant strips by the Pathans, who 
use it for roofing their huts. A kind of liquid called “ Doshah ” 
is prepared from the fruit, and the fruit is also employed in 

curing skins. • ■ ■ . 

Pistacia mutica var. cabulica is common on some of the and, 
stony kills and in dry watercourses, from 4000 to 7500 ft., for 
instance at Gwal, Dozin in the Bolan Pass, at the base of the 
Chihiltan and Mashalak ranges, on the Khwaja Amran, near 
Anambar, and in other localities. At the last-named place it has 
grown np in the midst of large hushes or small trees of Acacia 
modesta, the latter affording it protection from being grazed by 
camels, sheen, and goats ; and this may well be called the meeting 
point of the* typical trees of the low hills of Baluehistan and 
the Panjab. This Pistachio-tree never forms forests, hut is 
usually gregarious, or scattered at intervals over the ground, 
the very best portions being somewhat like a very open orchard. 
It attains 20-25 feet in height and 6-10 feet in girth ; and the 
short and clean bole is surmounted by a large, ample crown, the 
outline of which is almost semicircular in a well-grown tree. 
The wood is very hard, dark, and finely grained, and is a most 
excellent firewood, in fact the best in the country. The fruit, 
called “ Shnee,” only abundant every third year, is much prized 
by the people. This species is easily distinguished from 
P. Khinjak, which usually occurs as a shrub in clefts of lime- 
stone rocks between 5000 and 6000 ft., or near Hurnai as a tree 
20 feet high, much branched from the base, by its leaves aud its 
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bark The bark of P. Klin) ah is light grey m colour on the 
exterior and reddish brown inside, and is smooth and exfohating 
whereas that of Pistacia mutiea var. C « 5 ^m is dark hrow 
with longitudinal fissures. The two species are distinguished by 
the natives, who call P. Khinjah “ Ushgai’ or Buzgai, and 
P. mutiea rar. cabuliea “ Gwan ” (Baluchi), “ Khanjak (Peshm), 

“ Badwan ” (Hurnai). These native names are worth re ^ °’ 
because evidently P. KUnjah received its name from Khan- 
iak " though in Boissier’s ‘ Flora Orientals ’ the description o 
that species corresponds to what the people call “ TJshgm, and 
that of P. cabulicct with the real “ Khanjak. 

The common olive is another small gregarious tree, scattered 
over la ger areas than the Pistachio, and usually at a lower 
altitude, ^its range being between 2500 and 6500 feet. It is abun- 
dant in the ravines and sheltered situations on the south side of 
Jhe Khalipat range, on the cliffs of the Warn and Mehrab n its 
and it is said that there are some very fine groves of it m 

Zh Betwten ‘the Wdm rift and Hurnai, at 3500 feet, a broad stony 
usually dry watercourse is covered with a curious mixture of 
tree-growth, forming a fairly thick jungle. ie c le e erne 
is Dalberqia Sissoo, which attains some size, and this is mixed 
with Tecoma undulata, Olea, and Pistacia-, t e . prmcipa 
woods being Dodonm viscosa, Grew oppositifolia, ^ n P loc 
Mia, Gymnosporia mon-tana, Bhamnus pensions, ZizypUs 

nxmhvlla, and Sageretia BrandretMana. AT , . 

il the Thal-Chotiali district, along the banks of the Narechi 
river and in the Pujjha valley, Populus euplratiea forms a fringe, 
wtih a belt of Tamil, artieulata on each side, forming forest in 

Pl T e he forests of the plains have already been treated of under the 
vegetation of the Sibi neighbourhood. 

Cultivation * 

Since the British occupation of the country, the land brought 
■under cultivation has greatly increased in extent there being no 
fear nowadays of one tribe raiding on another, bu g 
small supply of water in the country, there is a ^ 

i in P** «>*»” » *» >6t 41,6 tod 1,8 

*»in ™P ««'>“*■ »*** 
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and various millets ; a few vegetables, such as carrots and turnips, 
being cultivated near Sibi itself. Very small areas of cotton and 
some oil seeds are occasionally seen a few miles out of Sibi. 

From Kurniato Dargai a great deal of the land is placed 
under rice, and the highest elevation at which I have seen rice 
cultivated is in a sheltered rift at Kawas, at 7000 ft. Earley, 
wheat, and pulse are also grown. 

In the higher valleys barley is the chief crop, especially in 
Peshin, and in favourable years considerable areas in the valleys 
and scattered about the hills, up to 9000 ft., are sown with 
barley, the crop depending upon the rainfall. Of the millets 
the most common probably is Panicmi miliaceim , which is culti- 
vated up to 8000 ft. Fine crops of Indian corn are grown about 
Quetta from seed imported from India; but a very stunted 
form of this corn, which is one of the staple foods of the people, 
is commonly grown in the valleys at elevations of from 5000 to 
9000 ft. 

Lucerne is largely grown, and is a most paying crop if freely 
watered and manured ; four or five good crops per annum being 
frequent. A very heavy crop will yield 200 maunds per acre of 
green lucerne, but the average is between 100 and 150 mds. 

Many varieties of melon, water-melon, and others are largely 
planted and yield excellent fruit. 

In a few localities JRubia tinetonm is cultivated for dyeing 
purposes. 

Fodders. 

Fhe fodder question is one of the most difficult in Baluchistan, 
since no great quantities of grass exist in the greater part of 
the country, and animals subsist chiefly on the straw of cereals. 
The' expense incurred in consequence in feeding horses and 
transport animals is very great, and to lessen this in some 
degree I lately started, on behalf of the Commissariat De- 
partment, a fuel and fodder farm on land in connexion with 
one of the irrigation schemes in the Peshin valley ; hut owing 
to the climatic conditions it will take some time before it is 
properly established. 

The best, fodder at present available for horses is straw mixed 
with lucerne, but it is expensive, and grass, Pennisetim orientate , 
is only attainable at Quetta in small quantities from the neigh- 
bouring hills. “ Dub ?? grass, Cynodon Factylon, so abundant 
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in the plains of India, is only fo««d 

in cultivation. Near loralai, m the Bon, mdley, ” ” ” m . 
better supply of g~ i.« "1 S M 

’<Za “or the growth of the natural grasses of the 

“ifSbi, ?-»» ***** i* «* »°« adnndant fodden and 
in the Juniper toasts there is a good deal o . •P«^^ 4 
pyrwn which is considered excellent fodder f 

^The large herds of sheep and goats which roam over ' the hMs 
for six or seven months of the year keep m ■ exce e 
and this is due to the numerous small Cruciferous and Le D umi 
nous plants which afford them excellent pas ura °®‘ , ■ j aro . e 
Lepidium Br.la and Como I,*. ««•< are collect m 1» 
guaafifa at Quetta, from the horde™ of nougat, on channels 

from cultivated land, for feeding cattle. a a l«olaceous 

Can,,,, find abundant fodder general, » ft. M olaoeon^ 

plants, Alhagi Camelonm, tamarisk, Ac., a f * Jr 
o-razing on most trees and on the hemes of the jumper. 


Indigenous Plants used for Mod. 

Several plants are eaten by the people as vegetables the prin- 
eipal of which are the young leave, of &«»*™ 
pidium Praia, and Ohenop odium Botrys. 1 he b P C 

is greatly relished *o«gh,. ? .— 

Amongst other fruits are those of Ole a 
aa .medicine, the kernel offt-«.ate™, Be, 5™ 

*-*»* 

Astragalm pwrpurascms e f ^ whose fruit is 

of manna » found o. »» r<j 

caraway seed is coUected 

in large quantities. 
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Plants used Medicinally . 

A decoction from the mashed roots of Berberis vulgaris is said 
to he given for chest complaints. In case of fever many plants 
are considered efficacious ; the most important being Salvia 
Hydrangea , the seeds of Salvia spinosa , Thymus Serpyllum , 
Iphiona persica , and the vapour given off from the seeds 
of Pegannm Harmala. As purgatives, Tanacetmi gracile and 
Euphorbia Heyneana are used, and for rheumatism infusions of 
the leaves of Othonnopsis intermedia and JRhazya strieta. 

A solution for wounds is made from the roots of Sophora 
■Griffithii and from the seeds of Salvia spinosa. The dried 
flowers of Tulipa chrysantha make a kind of jalap ; and cooling 
drinks or medicines are made from Peroioshia abrotanoides , 
Otostegia Aucheri , Teucrium StocJcsianum , and from the root of 
Qichorium Intybus . 

A kind of manna (“ giirrai ”) found on Othonnopsis intermedia 
is given medicinally to cattle ; the leaves of Blectranthus rugosus 
are employed to kill ticks and other insects on sheep ; and the 
pounded leaves of Daphne oleoides are used for wounds or sores 
on sheep. 

Withania coagulans , Mentha sylvestris , and Tribnhis terrestris 
are also used medicinally. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion I have to thank Dr. George Watt, C.I.B., for 
the time and trouble he gave to my collection of plants, and it is 
due to him that it was made as complete as possible. My thanks 
are also due to Mr. J. IT. Duthie, who named many of the Grasses ; 
to Miss M. Smith, for careful drawings of some of the new 
species; and I am also deeply indebted to Mr. W. B. Hemsley, 
who so kindly undertook the final determination of the plants 
and the descriptions of the new or undescribed species, and who 
has been good enough to bring this paper before the Society. 
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List of the Vascular Plants collected in 
British Baluchistan.* 

(By Messrs. Lace aticl Hemsley.) 


Eaxunculace.e. 

Clematis graveolens, Lindl. 

— orientalis, Linn.y V ar. 

— asplenifoiia, Schrenk. 

Anemone biflora, DC. 

Thaliefcrum minus, Linn. 

Adonis aestivalis, Linn. 

Ranunculus aquatilis, Linn., var. 

csespitosus, DC. ; (syn. R. cmspito- 
sus, ThuilUer, et R. trichophyllus, 
Chan', var. terrestris). 

— falcatus, Linn. 

— arvensis, Linn. 

Aquilegia vulgaris, Linn., var. ; (syn. 

A. Moorcroftiana, Wall.). 
Delphinium persicum, Boiss. 

— rugulosum, Boiss. 

— orientate, J. Gay. 

— uncinatum, Hook.f. Thoms. 

— sp. aff. D. saniculsefolim, Boiss. 

Menispermaceas. 

Ooceulus Leasba, DC. 

Berberide/B. 

Berberis vulgaris, Linn, 

— Lycium, Boyle. 

Bongarclia Bauwolfli, G. A. Mey. ; (syn. 

Bongardia chrysogonmn, Boiss.). 
Leontice leontopetalum, Linn. 

PA PAVER ACEaE. 

Papaver dubium, Linn. 

— eornigerum, Stocks. 

Glaucium frimbrilligerum, Boiss. 
Roemeria hybrida, DC. 

FuMARIACEiE. 

Hypeeoum proeumbens, Linn. 
Oorydalis rupestris, Kotschy. 

Fumaria parviflora, Lam. 

CrUCIFERaE. 

Mathiola odoratissima, B. Br. 
Cheiranthus Stoeksianus, Boiss. ; (syn. 
Erysimum Stoeksianum, Boiss., etE. 
. crassicaule, Boiss . FI. Or. i. p. 199). 


I Nasturtium officinale, B. Br. 

Arabia Bud a, Belanger. 

Octoceras Lehuiannianum, Bunge. 

! Farsetia Hainiltomaua, Boyle. 

| — Jacqueinonfcii, Hook. f, 4' Thoms. 
j Alyssum minimum, Willd. 

— linifolium, Steph. 

Psilonema dasycarpum, C. A. Mey. 
( — Alyssum). 

Draba Hysfcrix, Hook, f <}• Thoms. 
Malcolmia africana, B. Br. 

— Bungei, Boiss, (syn. M. circinnala, 
Hook. f. $ Thoms.). 

— torulosa, Boiss. 

— strigosa, Boiss. 

Sisymbrium Sophia, Linn. 

— sp. near S. pannonicum, Jacq. 

— sp. ? (S. Loeselii, Linn., simile.) 
Oonringia planisiliqua, Fisch. Mey. 
Erysimum repandum, Linn. 
Leptaleum filifolium, DC. 

— hamatum, Hemsley §' Lace , n. sp. 
Eruca sativa, Lam. 

Gapsella Bursa-pastoris, Moench. 

— elliptica, G. A. Mey. 

Lepidium sativum, Linn. 

— Draba, Linn. 

— Aucheri, Boiss, 

— crassifolium, Waldst. Kit . 
iEtliionema cristata, DC. 

Clypeola echinata, DC. 

— Ionthlaspi, Linn. 

Isatis minima, Bunge. 

— Stocksii, Boiss. 

Packypterygium heterotrichum, 
Bunge. 

Tauscheria lasiocarpa, DC. 

Neslia paniculata, Desv. 

Euclidium syriacum, It Br. 

— tataricum, DC. 

Crambe cordifolia, Stev. 
Physorrhynchus brahuicus, Hook. 
Raphanus sativus, Linn. 

Goldbachia Uevigata, DC. 

Chorispora tenella, DC. 


CaPPARIDEaE. 

Capparis spinosa, Linn. 
— aphylla, Both. 


A number of undetermined species are not included in this enumeration. 
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Eesedacejr 

Beseda Aucheri, Boiss. 
Oligorneris glaucescens, Cambess. 
Ochradonus baccatus, Belik. 


Violacear 

Viola kimawarensis, Hoyle. 

— cinerea, Boiss. 

PoLYGALEAR 

Polygala Hohenackeriana, Fisch. $ 
Mey. 

— sibirica, Linn. 

r ; I 

CARYOPHYLLE/E. 

Dianthus crinitus, Smith. 
Acantbophyllum squarrosum, Bom. 
Gypsopbila Honigbergeri, Bom. 

— Stewartii, Thoms i 

• — (§ Eiigypsophila-Oapitatm) lignosa, 
Hemsley $ Lace, n. sp. 

Gypsopbila alsinoides, Bunge. 

Saponaria Vaccaria, Linn. ' 

— orientals, Linn. ? 

Silene nana, Kar. Kir. 

— conoidea, Linn . 

— Griffitbii, Boiss. 

- — brabnica, Boiss. 

Lychnis (§Melandrmm) cabulica,Eom 
Holosteum uinbellatum, Linn. 
Oerastiura dichotomum, Linn. 

■ — inflation, Link. 

Stellaria crispata, Wall. 

Spergnlaria rubra, Pens. 

— diandra, Guss. 

Arenaria Meyeri, Boiss. 

— filif ormis, Lctbill . ; (syn. Alsine 
picta, Boiss.). 


Tamariscinear 

Tamarix gallica, Linn, 

, var. indica. 

- — articulata, Vahl. 


Malvaceae. 

Althsea Ludwigii, Linn. 
Malva rotundifolia, Linn. 

Si da rhombifolia, Linn. 
Abutilon bidentatum, Hochst. 
Hibiscus Trionum, Linn. 


Tilt a gear 

Grewia oppositifolia, Bo.rb. 

— populifolia, Vahl, forma. 
Corcborus trilocularis, Linn. 

Linear 

Linum perenne, Linn., yar. Stocks- 
ianum. 

— strictnm, Linn. 

ZyGOPIIYLLEAR 

Tribuhis terrestris, Linn. 

— alatus, JDelile. 

Seetzenia orientalis, Beene. 

I Zygopbyllum. Fabago, I Ann. 

— atriplicoides, Fisch, 4' Mey. 

— cocci neum, Linn. 

Fagonia arabica, Linn. 

Geraniacear 

Geranium rotundifolium, Linn. 
Erodium cicutariuin Linn. 

| — bryonimfolium, Boiss. 

Oxalis corniculata, Linn. 

Butacear 

Euta acutifolia, BO. 

— erytbrina, Mich, cf Hemsley. 

— pedicellata, Aitch. cf* Hemsley . 

— tuberculata, Forsk. ? 

Peganum Harmala, Linn. 

Tetradiclis salsa,, Sfev. 

Oelastuinkar 

Oelastrus spinosus, Boyle (forma ra- 
mulis inermibus). 

— senegalensis, Lam. 

BllAMNEAR 

Zizyphus Spina-Obristi, Lam. 

— ■ nummularia, Wight 4’ Am. 

— oxypliylla, Edgew » 

Bercbemia lineata, BO. 

Bbamnus persicus, Boiss. 

Sageretia Brandrethiana, Aitch. 

Ampelijdear 

Vitis persica, Boiss. 

— yinifera, Linn. 
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SaPINDACE^B. 

Stocksia brabuica, Benth. 
Dodonsea viscosa, Linn . 


Anacardiaceas. 

Pistacia Kbinjak, Stocks. 

— m utica, Fisch. § Mej /., var. ca- 
bulica. 

9 

LEGUMINOSiE. 

Argyrolobium roseuin, Jaub. § Spach . 
Crotalaria Burhia, Ham. 

Ononis bircina, Jaccj. 

Trifolium repens, Linn. 

Trigonella Ecenum-grmcum, Linn. 

— • polycerata, Linn. 

— comiculata, Linn. 

sp. cfr. T. retrorsa, Boiss. 

Melilotus parviflora, Lesf. 

— altissiinus, Thidll. . 

Medicago lupulina, Linn. 

. — sativa, Linn. 

— laciniata, All. 

Lotus corniculatus, IAnn. 

Oolutea armata, Hemsley # Lctce, 
n. sp. 

Tephrosia pauciflora, Grrah. 

Sesbania aculeata, Pers. 

Garagana Gerardiana, Boyle. 

— ambigua, Stocks. . 

Astragalus ammophilus, Kar. 9" Kir, 

— tenuirugis, Boiss. : . 

— eampylorrhynehus, Fisch. of Mey. 

. — auganus, Bunge. 

— kabiricus, DC. 

— anisacantbus, Boiss. 

— hyrcanus, Pall. 

— Amlierstianus, Benth, 

— opbiocarpus, Benth, 

— tribuloides, Belile. 

— ankylotus, Fisch. $ Mey.) (an A. 

gracilipes, Benth. ?). 

— psilacanthus, Boiss. 

— bippocrepidis, Benth. 

teplirosioides, Boiss., var. t 

— . verfcicillaris, Bunge. 

— decemjugus, Bunge. 

— anfractuosus, Bunge. 
strobiliierus, Boyle. 

— purpuraseens, Bunge. 

— polybotrvs, Boiss. 
brabuicus, Bunge. 

— bakaliensis, Bunge. 

— corrugatus, Bertol. 

— Hemsley i, Aitch. £f Baker. 

— Stoeksii, Benth. . 

Taverniera nummulana, JJL. 


Ebenus stellata, Boiss. . 

Onobrycbis micrantba, Schrenk. 

— cornuta, Besv. 

— dealbata, Stocks. 

— tavernierajfolia, Stocks. 

Albagi Gamelorum, Fisch. 

Hedysarum Wrigbtiaiium, Aitch. $f 

Baker. 

Vicia GrifRtkii, Baker. 

Ervum Lens, Linn, (Lens esculenta, 
Moench). 

Latbyrus mconspicuus, Linn, 
Rhynckosia minima, BC. 

Dalbergia Sissoo, Roxb. 

Sopbora alopecuroides, Linn. 

— Griffitbii, Stocks. 

Cassia obovata, Oollad. 

Prosopis spicigera, Linn. 

Acacia arabiea, Wittd. 

— Jacquemontii, Benth. 

— modesta, Wall. 

Rosacea. 

; prunus Amygdalus, BailL, varietates ; 

! ( S yn. Amygdalus communis, Linn.). 

J — microcarpa, C. A. Mey. ? 

— armeniaca, Linn. 

1 — divaricata, Ledeb. 

| — domestica, Linn., var. 

1 — • persica , Hook. j. Af Thoms. 

— eburnea, Aitch. et Hemsl. 

I S pinna braliuica, Boiss. 

Rubus frufcieosus, Linn,, var. R. dis- 
color, Weihe $ Mees. 

Potentilla fragarioides, Linn. 

, yar. puinila. 

— supina, Linn. 

Rosa Beggeriana, Schrenk. 

— anseriusefolia, Boiss., var. glandu- 
losa. 

— Eglanteria, Linn. 

Pyrus communis, Linn. 

Gratcegus oxyacantha, Linn. 

(§ Pleiostylge) Wattiana, Hemsley 

$ Lace, n. sp. . 

Cotoneaster nummulana, JUsefi. $ 
Mey. 

Saxifragace^e. 
i Ribes orientale, Poir. 

ORASSULACEiE. 

Sedum adenotricbum, Wall. 

Myrtaceai. 

Myrtus communis, Linn. 
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Lytiirace.e. 

Pimica Granatum, JAnn. 

Onagraceal 

Epilobimn minutiflorum, HaussJc. 

Cucurbit aceas. 

Cucumis Melo, Linn. 

Oitrullus Colocynthis, Schrad. 

— vulgaris, Schrad. 

Oorallocarpus velutina, Boo 7c. /. 

Ficoide.b. 

Trianthema pentandra, Linn 
Mollugo Glinus, A. Bich. 
Limeum indicum, Stocks. 


Umbelltferas. 

Eryngium carlinoides, JSoiss. 
Bupleurum falcatum, Linn. 

— exaltatum, Bieb. 

Carum Bulbocastanum, Koch ? 

•— copticum, Benth. 

Sium angusti folium, Linn. 
Pimpinella, sp. indeterminata. 
Scandix pinnatifida, Vent. 
Foeniculum vulgare, Cicertn. 

Ferula oopoda, Boiss. 

— ovina, Boiss., var. vel sp. aff. 
Peueedanum macrocoleum, Boiss. 
Zosimia absinthiifolia, DC. 
Ooriandrum satiyum, Linn. 
Caucalis latifolia, Linn. 
Psammogeton biternatum, Edgen 

Capri foliaceas. 

Viburnum cotimfolium, Bon, var. 
Abelia triflora, B. Br. 

Lonicera quinquelocularis, Hardw. 

— kypoleuca, Beene. 


BuBIACEiE. 

Eandia tetraspercna, Boxb. 

Gail Ionia eriantha, Batch . $ Spach 

— (Jaubertia Aucheri, Spach). 

Rubia cordi folia, Linn. 

— tinctorum, Linn. 

— infundibularis, Hemsley $ L ace 
u. sp. ' 

Galium Aparine, Linn . 

— tricorne, With. 

— setaceum, Lam. 


Asperula hiimifusa, Bieb,, var. 
Orucianella glomerata, Bieb. 
Aitehisonia rosea, Hem si. 
Callipeltis cucullaria, BC. 

Valeri are je. 

Valeriana dioica, Linn. 
Valerianella diodon, Bom. 

D I PS ACRAL 

Morina persica, Linn. 

Scabiosa Olivieri, Co alt. 


Compos iT.E. 

Vernonia cinerascens, Schultz-Bip . 
Aster altaicus, Willd. 

Brachvactis utnbrosa, Benth. 

Erigeron alpinus, Linn. 

Pluchea lanceolata, Oliver. 

— rufescens, Benth. 

Filago germanica, Linn. 

Phagnalon niveum, Edgem. 
Gnaphalium lufceo-album, Linn. 

— pulvinatum, Belilc. 

Inula grantioides, Boiss. 

Vicoa Pentanema, Aitch. $ Hemsl. ; 
(syn. Pentanema divaricatum, Cass.). 
j Ipbiona persica, Benth. cf Hoolc. f. 
Puiicaria foliolosa, BC. 

— gnaplialodes, Boiss. 

— glaucescens, Jaub. cp Spach. 
Xauthium strumarium, I Ann. 

Eclipta erecta, Linn. 

Achillea Santolina, Linn. 

Antbemis odontostephanus, Boiss. 

— Gayana, Boiss. ; (syn. A. scaposa, 
(Lay MSS.). 

Matricaria lasiocarpa, Boiss. 
Tanacetum graeile, Book, f. § Thoms . 

— macropodum, Hemsley cf Lace, 
n. sp. 

Artemisia scoparia, Waldst. 

— stricta, Edgcw. 

— maritima, Linn. 

— Tournefortiana, Beichb . 

Asteriscus pyginajus, Goss. (=Odon- 
tospermum). 

Senecio eoronopifolius, Besf. 
Otkonnopsis intermedia, Boiss. 

| Echinops Griffithianus, Boiss. ? 

I Cousinia Alepideas, Boiss. ? 
j — scala, Aitch. $ Hemsl. 

I — onopordioides, Ledeb. 
j t- minuta, Boiss. 

\ — heterophylla, Boiss. 

I — tenella, Fisch. cf* Mey, 
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Cousinia bipinnafca, Boiss. 

Cnicus arvensis, Boffm., var. 

Saussurea eandicans, C. B. Clarke. 

— rupestris, Bemsley $ Lace , n. sp. 
iEgopordou berarclioid.es, Boiss. (Ju- 

rinea, Benth. § Boole. /.). 

Jurinea variabilis, Aitch. § Be nisi. 

— carduiformis, Boiss. (Outreya, Jaub, 
cf Spach). 

Tried olepis, sp. n. ? 

Zoegea purpurea, Fresen. 

Oentaurea albispina, Aitch . $ Bemsl. | 

— depressa, Bleb. 

— picrisj Ball. 

— - iberiea, Tree. 

— moschata, Linn. 

— phylloeepliala, Boiss. 

Oarthainus oxyacantha, Bieh. 

Cichorium Xnfcvbus, Linn. 

Koelpinia linearis, Ball. 

Garbadioius papposus, Boiss. $ Buhse. 
Orepis (§ Barkhausia) fceticla, Linn. 

— Stocksiana, Aitch. $ Bemsl. 
Phoecasium lampsanoides, Cass. (syn. 

Orepis pulchra, Linn.). 

Pterotheca Falconeri, Boole, f. 
Taraxacum officinale, Wigg., var. 
Gymnarrbena micrantha, Desf. 

Lactuca Scariola, Linn. 

— dissecta, Don. 

— viminea, Link. 

— persica, Boiss. 

— (| Brachyrhamphus) sp. ? 

Picridium tingitanum, Desf. 

Sonchus asper, Till. 

— oleraceus, Linn. 

— maritimus, Linn. 

Microrbynclius spines us, Benth. 
Tragopogon graeile, D. Don. 
Seorzonera mollis, Bieh., var. ? 

— papposa, DC. 

— mollis, Bieb. 

— tortuosissima, Linn. ? 

— - laciniata, Linn. 

Epilasia ammophila, Bunge. 

Campanulace.e. 

Campanula Griffitliil, Boole, f. 8f 
Thoms. 

— cashmeriana, Boyle, var. 

PlUMBAGINE/E. 

Acantholimon longifloruin, Boiss. 

— polystaclxvum, Boiss. 

— fascieulare, Boiss. ? 

— Munroanum, Aitch. $ Bemsl. 
Sfcatice spicafa, Willd., var. 

— cabulica, Boiss. — 1593 Griffith, 

~ Griffiths, Aitch. Sf Bemsl. 


P RlkuE ACEAS, 

Primula Lacei, Bemdcy £ Watt, it. sp. 
Auagallis arvensis, Linn , 

Sara ol us Yalerandi, Linn. 

MYRSIN EM. 

Myrsine africana, Linn. 

OliEACE.E. 

Jasmin am humile, Linn. 

— pubigerum, D. Don. 

Fraxinus oxyphylla, Bieh. var. ; (syn. 

F. rostrata, Guss.). 

— xanthoxyloides, Wall. 

Olea europsea, Linn., var. 

Salvadorack.e. 

Salvadora oleoides, Decne. 

Apocynace.e. 

Bhazya striefca, Decne. 

Nerium odorum, Boland. 

Asclepiade^e. 

Periploea aphylla, Decne. 

Oalotropis procera, B. Br. 

Cynanchum petrense, Bemsley cf Lace, 
n. sp. 

Pergularia pallida, Wight <J« Am. ? 
Leptadenia Spartium, Wight. 

Loganiacea. 

Buddleia paniculata, Wall. (syn. B. 
crispa, Benth., var.). 

Gentianacea. 

Gentiana Olivieri, Griseh . 

BORAGINEiE. 

Ebretia obfcusi folia, Bochst. 
Heliotropium Eichwaldi, Steud. 

— undulatum, Vahl. 

Oynoglossum Wallicbii, G. Don. 
Oaccinia glauca, JSavL 
Paracaryum asperum, Stocks . 

Ecbin ospermu m oligacantbum, Boiss,?', 
— Lappula, Lehm. ? 

— lajvigatum, Kar. cf- Kir. 
Eritrichium striefcum, Decne., var. 
Asperugo procumbens, Linn. 

i Gastrocotyle hispida, Bunge. 
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Nonnea nigricans, DC. 

Myosotis strieta, Link. 

Lithospermmn arvense, Linn. 

— terniflorum, Linn. 

Arnebia linearifolia, DC. 

— Griffithii, Doiss. 

— ( § Macrotomia) inconspiena, Hems- 
ley cf Lace , n. sp. 

Onosma eehioides, Linn var. 

— stenosipbon, Doiss. 

Miinbya cyanochroa, Doiss. 


OoXYOLVtJLACBiE. 

Convolvulus lineatus, Linn. 

— leiocalycinus, Doiss. 

— arvensis, Linn. 

— micropliyllus, Linn., var. 
Cressa cretica, Linn . 
Cusouta europrea. Linn. ? 

— gigantea, Griff. 

— planiflora, Tenore. 


SoLANACEiE. 

Solatium nigrum, Linn. 

— Dulcamara, Linn. 

— gracilipes, Decne. 

— xanthocarpum, Sekrad. 
Withania coagulans, Dunal. 

somnifera, Dunal. 
Lycium barbarum, Linn. 
Datura Stramonium, Linn. 
Hyoseyamus pusillus, Linn. 

— reticulatus, Linn. 
Nicotiana rustica, Linn . 


ScROPHULAwNEJJ. 

Yerbascum erianfcbura, Dentil. 
Linaria cabulica, Denth. 

— odora, Did)., var. 

— vulgaris, L., var. 

Scbweinfurthia sphajrocarpa, A. 

Braun. . : , 

Scrophularia scabiossefolia, Denth. ? 
Herpesiis Monniera, H. B.$ K . 
Yeronica Anagallis, Linn. 

~~ agrestis, Linn. 

■ — biloba, Linn. 

— maeropoda, Doiss. 

Leptorbabdos Benthamiana, Walp. 
Peclicularis pycnantha, Doiss. 


OROBANCXlACEiE. 
Oistanclie tubulosa, Wight. 


Orobancho indica, Ham. 
— birfci flora, Lent. ? 
Stocksii, Doiss. 


Bignoniace.e. 
Tecoma undulata, Cr. Don. 


Acantiiace.e. 
Ruellia patula, Jacq. 


YERBENACE/E. 

Lantana alba, Mill. 

Lippia nodiflora, Rich. 

Yitex Agnus-Castus, Linn. 

Labiate. 

Plectranthus rugosus, Wall. 

Mentha sylvestris, Linn. 

Thymus Serpyllum, Linn. 

Hyssopus officinalis, Linn. 

Perowskia abrotanoides, Kiril. 

Salvia Sclarea, Linn. 

— spinosa, Linn. 

— cabulica, Denth. 

— Hydrangea, DC. 

— glutinosa, Linn. 

— pumila, Denth. ; (Perowskia sp., 

—Aitch. 22). F 

Nepefca glomernlosa, Doiss. ; ex 1. D. 
Hook. ( = N. juncea, Denth. ear 
Doiss.). ' " " 

— bracteata, Denth. 

— linearis, Boyle , var. ? 

— Cataria, Linn. 

Zizipbora tenuior, Linn. 

— elinopodioides, Did). 

Lallemantia Royleana, Denth. 
Hymenocrater sessilifolius, Denth. 
Scutellaria prostrata, Jacquem var. 

— linearis, Denth., var. ? 

— • Stocksii, Doiss. 

— multi can lis , Doiss. 

— petiolata, Hemsley cf Lace , n. 8 p. 
Marrubium vulgare, Linn, 
Cbamaesphacos brabuicus, Aitch. 

Hemsl. ; (syn. Tapeinanthus, Doiss.). 
Staebys parviflora, Denth. 

Lamium amplexicaule, Linn. 

Otostegia Aucberi, Doiss. 

Plilomis spectabilis, Falc. 

— Stewartii, Rook.f. 

Eremostacbys acanthocalyx, Doiss 

var.? ■* 

— tbyrsiflora, Denth. 
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Erethosfc&c&ys labiosa, Bunged 
— •' loasmfblia, Benth. (Perhaps the 
same as B. Vicaryi, Benth .) 
Teucrium Stocksianum, Boiss. 

Zataria multiflora, Boiss . 

PLANTAGINEiE. 

Plantago major, Linn., var. 

— amplexicaulis, Cav. 

-- ciliata, JDesf. 

— deeu-mbens, Forsk. 

NyCTACINE/E. 

Boerhaavia sp. indeterminata. 

Illecebrace/E. 

Herniaria hir^uta, Linn. 

— - — , var. incana. 

Cometes surattensis, Bunn. 
Gymnocarpos fruticosum, Pens. 

Amarantace.e. 

Amarantus polygamus, Linn . 

JErua javanica, Juss. 

ClIENOPODI ACE/E. 

Chenopodium album, Linn . 

— Botrys, Zeww. 

— Blitum, Afrofc./. 

Beta maritima, Linn. 

Atriplex laeiuiata, Linn. ? 

— leptoclada, Boiss. cf Noe. 

— dimorphostegiam, Aar. $ Kir. 
Atriplex, cf. A. Halim us & A. parvi- 

folia. 

Ceratocarpus arenarius, Linn. 
Ghenolea eriophora, Aitch. $ Hemsl. 
Koehia stellaris, Moq. ? 

Suseda vermiculata, Norsk. ? 

Haloxylon recurvum, Bunge ? 

— multi florum, Bunge ? 

— Gri.fB.thii, Bunge. 

Salsola Kali, Linn. 

— foetida, Delile. 

— lanata, Pall. 

— verrucosa, Bieb. ? 

Halocharis violacea, Bunge. 

— • sulphurea, Moq. 

Oamphorosma monspeliaca, Linn. 

POLYGONACE^E. 

Oalligonum polygonoides, Linn. 

— aviculare, Linn. 

— afghanicum, Meisn . 

— Persicaria, Linn. 

LINN. JOUBN. — BOTANY, VOL. 


Kumex dentatus, Linn. 

Atraphaxis spinosa, Linn., var, 
sinaica. 

Thymel^eace^j. 

Daphne oleoides, Schreb. 

Diarthron vesiculosum, Fisch. $ Meg, 

ELjEAGNACEJE. 

Elseagnus angustifolius, Linn , 

Euphorbiace^e. 

Euphorbia coeladenia, Boiss. 

— osyridea, Boiss. 

— . helioseopia, Linn. 

— densa, Sckrenk. 

— Hevneana, Boiss. 

— sp., near E. tenuifolia and E. lep- 
tocaulis. 

— Chamsesyce, Linn. 

Andraehne telephioides, Linn. 
Chrozophora tinctoria, Linn. 

Bicinus communis, Linn. 

Urticace^e. 

Ulmus campestris, Linn. 

Oeltis caucasica, Willd. (= C. austra- 
lis, Linn.). 

— australis, Linn. 

Morus alba, Linn. 

Ficus Carica, Linn. 

— virgata, Roxb. 

Parietaria judaica, Linn. 

Platanace.e. 

Platanus orientalis, Linn. 

Jug land ejb, 

Juglans regia, Linn . 

Salicinile. 

Salix acmophylla, Boiss.? (= S. saf- 
saf, Forsk. ?). 

- — Gaprea, Linn. 

— babylonica, Linn. 

* — triandra, Linn., var. ? 

— angustifolia, Willd . ? 

Popuius euphratica, Oliv. 

— alba, Linn. 

— nigra, Linn. ? 

Gnetace^e. 

Ephedra pachyclada, Boiss. 

— nebrodensis, Tin. ? 

— sp. aff. E. nebrodensi. 

xxviii. 2 c 
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Conifers. 

J uniperus macropoda, Boiss. 


IRIDE2E. 

Iris faleifolia, Bunge. 

— Sisyrinchium, Linn. 

— Stocksii, Hemsley Lacc\ (syn. 
Xiphion Stocksii, Baker). 

— ensata, Thunb. 


Amaryllidejj. 
Ixiolirion montanum, Herb. 


Liliacejs. 

Asparagus capitatus, Baker. 

- — trichopbyllus, Bunge. 

— monopbyllus, Baker ? 

Eremurus persicus, Boiss. 

— aurantiacus, Baker. 

— velutinus, Boiss. Bithse . 

Allium, Stocksianum, Boiss. 

— umbilicatum, Boiss. 

— rubellum, Bieb. ? (A. GrifRthia- 
num, Boiss.) 

— sp. aff. A. Pallasii. 

— sp., near A. oleraceum and A. cari- 
natum. 

— sp. an A. stricti, Schrad., yar. ? 
Muscari raeemosum, Mill. 

Hyacintbus glaucus, Baker. 
Asphodelus Sstulosus, Linn. 
Fritillaria Karelinii, Baker. 

Tulipa montana, Lindl. 

— Biebersteiniana, Schultz. 

— ckrysantlia, Boiss. 

Gagea persica, Boiss. 

— reticulata, Itoem. et Schult. 
Merendera persica, Boiss. 


Juncace^:. 

J uncus glaucus, Ehrh. ? 
— acutiflorus, Ehrh. 


Naiad eas. 

Potara ogeton oblongu s, Viv. 

— perfoliatus, Linn. 

Palm/E. 

Nan n orrbops Kitchieana, Wendl. ; (syn . 
Cham ^rops Bitckieana, Griff.). 


TyPIIACEiE. 

Typha angustifolia, Linn. 

ArOIDE/E. 

Aristema abbreyiatum, Schott . 
Alis.uacear 

Trigloehin palustre, Linn. 

Cyperace^e. 

Cyperus fuscus, Linn. 

— ■ ltevigatus, Linn. 

— pun gens, Boeckl. 

Scirpus lacustris, Linn. 

— setaceus, Linn. 

Carex eardiolepis, Nees. 

— diiuta, Bieb. 

— physodes, Bieb. 

— orbicularis, Boott. 

— stenophylla, Wahl. 

Sehcenus nigricans, Linn. 

GllAMINEi-E. 

Panicum antidotale, Linn. 

— Crus-Galli, Linn. 

— erucaeforme, Sibth. 

— sanguinale, Linn. 

— miiiaceum, Linn. 

Setaria glauca, Beauv. 

— yiridis, Beauv . 

— italica, Beauv. 

Pennisetum orientale, Bers. 
Gymnotkrix flaccida, Munro (Penni- 
setum). 

Erianthus Bavennse, Linn. 
Andropogon laniger, JDesf. 

— Schoenanthus, Linn., var. 

— (§ Gymnandropogon) Bladii, Betz. 

— annulatus, Forsk. 

Phalaris canariensis, Linn. 
Heteropogon hirtus, Bers., yar. 
Ohrysopogon Gryllus, Trin. 

Zea Mays, Linn . 

Tragus racemosus, Uesf. 

Imperata arundinacea, Cyr. 
Saccharum ciliare, N. J. Anderss. ; ft. 

Griffithii, Hackcl. 

AJopecurus pratensis, Linn. 

Aristida cserulescens, Benth , cf Hook.f . 
Stipa capillata, Linn. 

? Stipa, near S. Eoylei. 

Oryzopsis coerulescens, Benth, Sr 
Hook.f. 

Polypogon littoralis, Smith . 

— monspeliensis, JDesf 
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A vena sativa, Linn. 

Cynodon Dacfcylon, Pers. 

Eleusine (§ Bactyloctenium) scindieum, 

Boiss. (= B. £egyptiaeum depaupe- 
ratum ?). 

— flagellifera, Nees. 

Chloris villosa, Pars. 

Calamagrostis lanceolata, Both. 

Agrostis alba, Linn. 

Tristachya Stocksii, Bom. 

Oatapodium filiforme, Nees, var. 

Boissiera broraoides, Hoohst. 

Phragmites communis, Trin. 

EragrosfcivS pilosa, Beauv. 

— glandulosa, Trin. ? 

■— ?. pomoides, Beauv. 

— cynosuroides, Beauv. 

Melica Jacquemontii, Beene. 

JEiuropiis littoralis, Pari., var. 

Schism us marginatus, Beauv. 

Poa di stans, Linn. 

— subtilis, Kar. et Kir. ; (syn. Nephe- 
loehloa soongarica, Sekren/e). 

— bulbosa, Linn. 

Koeleria eristata, Pers., var. 

— phleoides, Pers. 

Festuca elatior, Linn. 

— uniglumis, Boland. 

Bromus arvensis, Linn. 

— crinitus, Boiss.§~ Buhse. 

— Banthonise, Trin. 

— squarrosus, Linn. 

— tectorum, Linn. 

Lolium persicum, Boiss. et Hoh. 

Desceipxions op the New Species. 

(By Mr. Hemsley.) 

leptaleum hamatum, Hemsley # Lace , n. sp. (Plate 

XXXVIII ) 

Herba, annua, gracilis, pumila, 1-5 poll, alta, simplex vel plus 
minus ramosa, undique glabra vel obscurissime parcissimeque pu- 
berula vel pulverulenta. Folia carnosa, linearia (semper indivisa), 
obtusa, 9-24 lineas longa. Flores pauci, breviter pedicellati, 
rosei vel lilaeini, fere semipollicares ; sepala linearia, vix acuta, 
ereeta, basi subajqualia; petala anguste obovato-spatbulata, 
sepalis subduplo longiora ; stamina 4 longiora per paria ad 
apices filamentorum confluentia. Siligua angusta, teres, cimter 
bipollicaris, apice bamata, tarde debiscens, stylo subnullo ; 
se mina uniseriata, longissime funieulata, oblonga, ecbinulata, 
eotvledonibus in camb entibus. 

Shelabagk, Khojak Pass, at 6000 feet. 


Agropvrum crisfcatum, Boiss. 

— (Heteranthelium) p ili fer urn , Hochst . 

— eanimira, Beauv., var. ? {A. semi- 
cristatum, Nees.) 

— orientale, Roem . Sehult. 

— junceum, Beauv., var. ? 

Hordeum murmum, Linn. 

— pratense, Linn. 
iEgilops squarrosa, Linn. 

Poilinia eriopoda, Hance ; (syn. Spo- 
diopogon anguatitblium, Nees). 
Oryza sativa, Linn. 

Filices. 

Oheilanthes Szovitzii, Fisch. $ Mey. 
Asplenium Euta-muraria, Linn. 

— viride, Hudson. 

Adiantum Capillus-Veneris, Linn. 
Cystopteris fragilis, Bcrnh. 

Pteris lcmgifolia, Linn.? 

EqUISETACE/E. 

Equisetum ramosissimura, Besf. 

CliAllACE.E. 

Chara sp. indeterminate. 

Nitella sp. indeterminata. 

Musci. 

Hypnum (Stereodon) cupressiforine, 
K- Linn. 
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Although the shape of the pod is very different, and the seeds 
are uniseriate, the present plant is so like Leptaleum fill folium 
in other characters that we have no hesitation in placing it in the 
same genus. 

Dr. Stapf suggests that Leptaleum can hardly be maintained as 
generieally distinct from Malcolmia . 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XXXVIII. 

A plant of Leptaleum hamatum , Hemsley & Lace, natural size. 

Fig. 1, a flower ; 2, the genitalia ; 3, a seed ; 4, embryo. All enlarged. 

Grypsophila (§ Eugypsophila-CapitataB) lignosa, Hemsley Sf 
Lace , n. sp. 

Frutex nanus, dense ramosus, ramulis graciliusculis ultimis 
elongatis floriferis minutissime puberulis cortice albido vel viridi. 
Folia pauca, opposita, internodiis ssepius brevibus, vel in ramulis 
brevibus lateralibus conferta, teretia, crassiuscula, acuta vel fere 
spiniformia, maxima vix pollicaria, sed ssepius semipolKcaria, 
hispidula, glauca. Flores parvi, absque staminibus, vix 3 lineas 
longi, sessiles, densissime capitati, capitulis solitariis terminali- 
bus longe pedunculatis 4-6 lineas diametro ; bractese ovato- 
oblongas, obtuse vel subacutse, floribus dimidio breviores, parce 
puberulse, medio incrassatse, marginibus membranacese, interiores 
minores et omnino membranacese ; calyx herbaceus, obscurissime 
puberulus, subcylindricus, sursum leviter expansus, breviter 
5-fidus vel 5-dentatus, dentibus latis subobtusis ; petala anguste 
spathulata, apice rotundata, calycem paullo superantia ; stamina 
ut videtur longiuscule exserta; ovarium circiter 8-ovulatum, 
stylis 2 inclusis. Gapsula deest. 

Ziarat at 9000 feet. 

Allied to G. capitata , Bieb., and G . splicer ocephala, Benzl; 
differing from both in having terete leaves, and solitary heads of 
flowers; the flowers much smaller and looser than those of the 
former species ; and the whole plant much more shrubby than 
the latter. The flowers also differ considerably in detail. 

Colntea amata, Hemsley Sf Lace , n. sp. (Plate XXXIX.) 

Frutex dense ramosus, petiolis nonnullis induratis spiniformi- 
bus armatus, ramulis hornotinis parce albido-strigillosis, ramis 
annotinis et vetustioribus cortice deciduo pannoso vestitis. 
Folia imparipinnata, saepissime 5-foliolata, breviter petiolata, 
undique albo-strigillosa, maxima vix pollicaria, stipulis parvis 
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squamiformibus ; foliola crassa, breviter petiolulata, ovali-ob Longa 
vel interdum obovato-oblonga, apice rotundata vel obscure 
emarginata, 2-3 lineas Longa. M ores parvi, circiter semipol- 
licares, pedunculis axillaribus solitariis brevissimis 1-2-floris ; 
calyx latus, albo-strigillosus, dentibus distantibus parum in- 
aequalibus subulatis ; vexillum subsessile, latius quam Ion gum ; 
alee ovali-oblongae, brevissime unguiculatse, late auriculatae, quam 
carina *fere dimidio breviores ; earina longiuscule latiusculeque 
unguiculata, subite eueullata, vix ineurva; stamen vexillare 
liberum, filamento deorsum iuerassato ; ovarium breviter sti- 
pitatum, minute puberulutn, ssepe 9-ovulatum, stylo vix barbato 
ineurvo. Legumen breviter stipitatum, inflatum, membranaceum, 
tenuissimum, oblique ovoideum, circiter pollicare, indehiseeus? ; 
semina matura non visa, 

Wainu Pil Hill at 7000 feet. 

DESCRIPTION OP PLATE XXXIX. 

A branch of Colutea armata , Hemsley & Lace, natural size. 

Fig. 1, part of calyx and ovary ; 2, standard ; 3, a wing; 4, keel ; 5, stamens : 
all enlarged ; 6, a seed, natural size. 

Crataegus (§ Pleiostylae) Wattiana, Hemsley Sf Lace , n. sp. 
(Plate XL.) 

Arbor parva, inermis, ramulis ultimis floriferis crassiuseulis 
brunneis nitidis. Folia conferta, graciliter petiolata, omnino glabra, 
papyracea, demum subeoriaeea, ambitn ovato-oblonga, elliptica, 
vel interdum fere rotundata, absque petiolo usque ad 3 poll, 
longa, breviter pinnatifida, simul longiuscule apieulato-dentata, 
basi ssepius truncata vel rotundata, rariiis cuneata, venis panels 
primariis exceptis inconspicuis ; petiolus fere filiformis, 6-10 
lineas longus ; stipulse cito deciduae, oblique, 4-6 lineas longae, 
glanduloso-dentatae. Flores albi, circiter 6 lineas diametro, 
laxiuscule corymbosi, corymbis terminalibus duplicate brevis- 
sime pedunculatis, bracteis albidis glanduloso-dentatis cito deei- 
duis, pedicellis gracilibns paueiglandulosis ; calyeis glabri lobi 
petaloidei, lanceolato-oblongi, obtusi, arete recurvi ; petala fere 
orbicularia, leviter undulata ; ovarium 5-loculare, stylis distinctis. 
JDrupa flava, ovoidea vel fere spbaeroidea, 4-5 lineas longa, siccitate 
5-sulcata. 

Urak Gorge at 7300 feet. 

Nearest to the Chinese C. pinnatifida, Bunge, which has much 
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more deeply divided leaves on longer petioles, larger dowers, and 
a red fruit. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XL. 

Flower and fruit-bearing branelilets of Cratcsgus Wattiana , Hemsley & Lace, 

natural size. 

Fig. 1, a flower from which the petals and stamens have been removed ; 2, a 
petal ; 3, vertical section of the pistil. All enlarged. 

Eubia infimdibnlaris, Hemsley 4’ Lace, n. sp. 

B. albicauli , / 3 . stenophyllce , Boiss., simillirna, differt caulibus 
distinct© tetragonis, pedunculis paucifloris, corolla distincte 
angusteque inf undibulari, staminibus stylisque longe exsertis. — 
Syn. Eubia albicaulis, var. stenophylla, HooJc. f. FI. Brit . In cl. 
iii.. p. 204, non Boiss. ; Eubia Kotschyi, Aitch. in Journ. Linn . 
Soc., Bot. xviii. p. 65. 

INortli- West India : Murree ( Fleming ) ; Jhelum Valley, 
Wazaristan (Stewart); Baluchistan: Ziarat (J. II. Lace); Af- 
ghanistan : Kuram Valley (. Aitchison ). 

This so strongly resembles Rnbia albicaulis , Boiss., that one 
would suspect the differences in the flowers to be sexual did not 
both produce fruit. 

Tanacetum macropodum, Hemsley Sf Lace , n. sp. 

Fruticulus ex affinitate T. dumosi et T. Fisher ee, basi ligno- 
sus, pauci-ramosus, ramulis floriferis erectis gracilibus nudis vel 
infra medium paucifoliatis monoeephalis usque ad 15 poll, longis 
glabris vel cito glabrescentibus. Folia pauca, rigida, petiolata, 
alte pinnatifida, subtus parce appresso-puberula, segmentis paucis 
(utroque ssepius 2 vel 8) distantibus angustissimis planis apice 
aculeatis, interdum f urcatis vel trilobatis. Capitula multiflora, 
circiter 5-6 poll, diametro, erecta; involucri bracteae 3-4-seriata, 
exteriores breviores, oblongse, latissime searios®, apice rotundat®, 
plus minusve laceratae, dorso incrassatae, fuse®. Flores flavi, in- 
volucrum parum excedentes ; corolla cylindrica, florurn exterio- 
rum latiuscula. Achcenia (matura non visa) glabra, interiores 
calva, nonnulla exteriores pappo dimidiato instructa, pappo 
squamiformi scarioso truncato. 

Zandra at 7000 feet. 

This differs from T. Fisher ce y Aitch. &> Hemsl., in having larger 
leaves with longer flat segments, in the very long peduncles or 
flowering-branches, and the very broadly scariose involucral 
bracts. 
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Saussurea nipestris, Memsley Sf Lace , n. sp. 

Species distincta ex affinitate S. salicifolice , undique glabra 
vel cito glabrescens, caulibus erectis graeilibus pauci-ramosis 
viridibus l|-2-pedalibus, parce foliatis vel sursum fere nudis. 
Folia radicalia non visa, caulina pauca, distantia, subsessilia, 
crassa, rigidiuscula, spatulata, anguste lanceolata vel superiora 
fere linear ia, maxima sesquipollicaria, acute apicalata. Qapitula 
pauca, laxe corymbosa, circiter 8-flora, 9-10 lineas longa, ufc 
videtur rosea; involucri bractese 5-6-seriatse, anguste oblongae, 
acutissimse, rigidiusculse, interiores longiores margine scariosae, 
exteriores minimae. Corolla glabra, pappum triente superans, 
lobis linearibus ; stamina exserta, filamentis filiformibus glabris, 
antheris apiculatis candicibns parvis puberulis. Achcenia matura 
non visa, immatura leviter glandulosa ; pappus uniseriatus, setis 
15-20 longe plumosis. 

Kawas Tangi at 7000 feet, on limestone rocks in skeltered 
situations. 

Primula Lacei, Hemsley Sf Watt , n. sp. (Plate XLX.) 

Species habitu foliisque P. Aucheri simxlis, sed floribus 
breviter pedicellatis in apicibus caulis densissime foliiferi fas- 
ciculatis, nec verticillatis involucratis. Caules ramosi, sublig- 
nosi, elongati, infra apices nunc vestigiis foliorum vetustormn 
vestiti, nunc squamis paucis exceptis nudi, brunnei, pareissime 
villosuli vel glabri. Folia in apicibus caulorum vel ramorum 
densissime conferta, obovato-spatulata, 6-21 lineas longa, apice 
rotundata, deorsum attenuata, nec distincte petiolata, tenuius- 
cula, moilia, plus minusve albo- vel aureo-lanata, dentata, iuter- 
dum grosse irregulariterque dentata. Flores lutei, brevissime 
pedicellati, bracteis linearibus sufiulti ; calyx pulverulentus vel 
glaber, alte 5-fidus, segmentis linearibus acutis quam corolla 
f brevioribus ; corolla kypocraterimorpka, vix pollicaris, tubo 
angusto sursum leviter expan so, lobis rotundatis integris paten- 
tibus ; genitalia inelusa. Capsula globosa. 

Torkhan, 1000 to 1500 feet. 

This bas the suflruticose growth of P. Aucheri and P. verti- 
cillata , but is otherwise very distinct. 

DESCRIPTION OE PLATE XLI. 

Portion of a plant of Primula Lacei, Hemsley & Watt, natural size. 

Pig. 1, a leaf; 2, a flower from which the corolla has been removed ; 3, corolla 
laid open, showing the insertion of the stamens ; 4, ripe capsule, from 
which a part of the calyx Has been removed. 
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Cynanchum petrense, Hemsley Sf Lace , n. sp. 

Species humilis habitu foliis cymis pedunculisque O. Jacque- 
montii simillima sed plus rainusve canescens, coronse lobi colum- 
Bam superantes, crassi, obtusissimi, lateris retroflexis, intus obtuse 
ligulati. Folliculi ignoti. — Cynancbum humile, Aitch. in Journ. 
Linn. Soc., Lot. xviii. p. 79, non Falconer. 

Baluchistan : not uncommon on rocks in Upper Baluchistan 
(Stocks, 920) ; in stony places, Shamack, Kurrum Valley (Aitchi- 
son, 44), Pil Hill (/. H. Lace, 3825). 

This and G . Jacquemontii, Decne., are so alike, except in the 
corona, that there is nothing appreciable to put in a description. 
Perhaps the follicles may afford some more tangible character. 
In the meantime we have followed Sir Joseph Hooker in 
separating them. 

Arnebia (§ Macrotomia) inconspicua, Hemsley Sy Lace , n. sp. 

Herba perennis undique longe patenteque setoso-aculeata, 
simul strigillosa, subscaposa (depauperata F), 4-6 poll. alta. Folia 
radicalia rigida, lineari-oblonga, 1-2 poll, longa, acuta, costa sub- 
tus elevata marginibusque praecipue setosa; caulina pauca similia, 
angustiora. Flores cserulei, dense congesti, 7-8 lineas longi ; 
calycis segmenta angustissima, longissime setosa, corollam fere 
aequantia ; corolla intus nuda, extus, praecipue supra medium, 
dense setulosa (vel lobis hirsutis simul vere setosis), angusta, 
tubo sursum parum dilatato dein subite globoso-inflato, lobis 
parvis oblongis vix patentibus ; stamina inclusa, fauce tubi affixa ; 
ovarium glabrum, stylo brevi bifido, stigmatibus obscure bilo- 
batis. JSTuculce maturse non visse sed juniores laeves et glabrae. 

Zarghun at 9500 feet. Also from Zahru ( Stocks , 866, in 
part), and from Cabul, collected by General Collett. 

Possibly a depauperate state of Macrotomia cyanochroa , Boiss., 
but the small, very bristly flowers, and apparently naked nutlets, 
point to specific difference. There is also the one plant collected 
by Stocks, and confused with another species, which is exactly 
like ours, and all that could be found in the Kew Herbarium, 
except the two small pieces collected by General Collett near 
Cabul. 

Scutellaria petiolata, Hemsley Sf Lace, n. sp. 

Svffrutex minute puberulus vel hispidulus, caule brevi incras- 
sato lignoso ramulos floriferos multos gracillimos 6-12-pollicares 
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annuos emittens. Folia 3onge peiiolata, crassiuscula, herbacea, 
cordato-ovata, absque petiolo |-1| poll, longa, vix acuta, basi 
eordata vel rotundata, Integra vel ssepe grosse paucidentata 
(utrinque dentibus 3-4), vix bispidula, venis primariis lateralibus 
utrinque 2-3 sat conspicuis ; petiolus gracillimus, laminam ssepe 
sequans vel interdum excedens. Flores subsecundi, pollicares, in 
racemqs breves densos dispositi, brevissime pedicellati, bracteis 
foliaceis parvis ovatis petiolatis muniti ; calyx puberulus ; 
corolla puberula, arcuata, tubo gracili; stamina inclusa. Nucules 
ignotse. 

Ziarat. 

Similar to S. grossa , Wall., but having a more woody caudex, 
slenderer flowering-stems, and slenderly petiolate few-toothed or 
entire leaves. 


Eeport on a Botanical Visit to Lord Auckland, Campbell, Anti- 
podes, and other Antarctic Islands, in a Letter from Thomas 
Kirk, F.L.S., Chief Conservator of State Forests, lS T ew 
Zealand, to Sir Joseph D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., F.E.S., F.L.S. 
(Communicated by the latter.) 

[Bead 15th January, 1891.] 

Wellington, New Zealand, 

My deae Hooker, Se P fc * Gth > i890 - 

I have been to the Auckland Islands, and give a few short 
notes on my trip, which I am vain enough to think will interest 
you. Unhappily the trip was a very hasty one, only a few hours 
ashore at any one place ; so that I only got fairly on the hills at 
Carnley Harbour ; yet I succeeded in picking all the recorded 
flowering-plants and ferns, except some twelve or fourteen to b e 
mentioned presently. We landed at the Snares, Port Eoss, 
Ewing, and Eose Islands, and on the site of Enderby’s Settlement, 
Carnley Harbour, Campbell Island, and Antipodes Island. I 
made some small additions, including a few novelties. The fol- 
lowing are the plants found by you, but not seen by me : — 


Banunculus acaulis. 

B. subscaposus. 

Colobanthus subulatus. 

Myosotis antarctica. 

TJrtica aucklandica. 

Gaimardia ciliata. 

Deschampsia csespitosa, with 
1 -flowered spikelets. 
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“ Oatabrosa ” antarctica. 
Hymenophyllum demissum. 
H. flabellatum. 

H. rarum. 

Todea superba. 

Poly podium Grammitidis. 
Lycopodium seariosum. 
Lomaria lanceolata. 

2 D 
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Amongst the novelties are a charming u Triodia ” from the hills 
above Oarnley Harbour; a Ranunculus from the same place (not 
2L aucklandicus) ; a Stellar ia allied to S. decipiens ; another 
u Triodia ” from Antipodes Island ; a handsome Aralia, similar 
to my A, Lyalin, but with petioles like those of garden rhubarb ; 
a fine Oehnma of the vernicow type, but with broad leaves ; a 
small Pleurophyllum ; a grand herbaceous Seneeio, the heads of 
which reminded me of S. candicans ; a curious Gentiana , Loco 
sp., and some others, besides a few additions, as Garpha , Phor- 
mium, Samolus, &c. Unfortunately I was badly sea-sick the 
whole time; so that my specimens did not fare so well as could 
have been wished ; hut this did not interfere with my getting 
about. 

The Snares are covered with vegetation, although there is 
but little variety; hut imagine the effect of two such grand 
plants as Olearia Lyallii and Seneeio Muelleri in mass ! Both 
attained the height of 25 feet ; the latter, with a trunk 1 to 2 
feet in diameter, is surely the largest member of the genus. 
Some of the leaves of the Olearia were 7 inches long ; the flowers 
are like those of S. Colemoi , destitute of ligulate florets ; and 
there is hut little to distinguish the two except the large, more 
ovate, less acuminate leaves, and more open habit of 0. Lyallii : 
one grand specimen on Ewing Island was 30 feet high, and 
another on Point Ross v as nearly as large. What appeared to 
he the same plant occurred on the south head of Carnley Harbour, 
where it was a low shrub ; but I was unable to land. 

Antipodes Island is simply the crater of an extinct volcano ; 
its largest shrub was Goprosma cuneata (identified in the absence 
of flowers); the only others observed were O. ciliata and G. re- 
pem. ' Pifty-four plants were collected. On the Snares only 
twenty-nine, several of which were introduced. Cattle, sheep, 
and goats have been introduced in all these islands: rabbits 
have been turned out on Macquarie Island and at Port Ross. 
The cattle greedily devour Stilbocarpa on Antipodes Island, 
eating even the rhizomes ; so that some of our choicest things 
will soon be thinned. 

A remarkable gentian was abundant on Antipodes Island, 
forming dense masses, 6 to 12 inches high and 1 to 2 feet ia 
diameter ; the subprocumbent stems gave off numerous erect, 
strict branches. Some specimens exhibited yellow stems and 
leaves, with white flowers ; others red stems and leaves with 
white flowers streamed with red : so that in both forms alike th^f 
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flowers were unnoticed until the plant was examined somewhat 
closely. I unite with this your Gentiana concinna from. Campbell 
Island. All the specimens of G. concinna observed had self- 
coloured flowers, red, purple, and white, but none were streaked. 
G. cerina was plentiful on Shoe Island, Boss Island, &c., and on 
the hills up to 1200 feet at Carnley Harbour, the flowers being 
self-coloured white, red, or purple, or less frequently streaked ; it 
is a lovely plant. 

Chrysobaetron Bossii was past flowering, so also Pleurophyllum 
criniferum ; P. Gilliedaiwm was nearly past, P. speciosum at its 
maximum. I did not see Buchanan’s P. JECooJceri , which seems to 
be identical with P. Hombronii , Decne., judging from the de- 
scription and plates in £ Voy. au Pole Sud,’ and Trans. N. Zeal. 
Inst. xvi. t. 37, and that again in all probability is P. criniferum ; 
both, however, show globular flower-heads, while in P. crini- 
ferum they are discoid. P. Gilliesianum has globular heads ; but 
the scapes are always naked, and the leaves differ widely from 
those represented by either drawing. I found the leaves of 
P. criniferum invariably petiolate, the petiole sometimes 8 to 
12 inches long or more ; you describe them as amplexicaul : it 
maintains the petiolate character under cultivation in Ch. Traill’s 
garden at Stewart Island. There appear to be two well-marked 
forms of P. speciosum . The Aackland Island plant has whitish 
or pale ray-florets, and the leaves have no mouiliform hairs ; the 
Campbell Island form has violet-coloured ray-florets, and the 
leaves produce mouiliform hairs profusely on the upper surface. 
These differences have been constant under cultivation during 
twelve years. 

The Dracophyllum scoparium of Campbell Island is endemic, 
the plant referred by New Zealand botanists to that species 
being very different. The island plant has the habit of Ctcpressus 
sempervirens , and possesses good claims to specific distinction. 
Buchanan is in error in referring the Chatham Island plant to 
this form. There are two forms of Dracophyllum longifoliwm on 
the islands, one with terminal racemes, the other with lateral. 

Hypolepis Millefolium is frequent ; I think there can he little 
doubt as to its identity with Polypodium rugulosum , which attains 
to a large size. 

The island form of Panunculus pinguis differs from any thing 
we have on the mainland in the large heads of fruit, pale colour, 
and lobulate teeth. The mainland plant, whether glabrous 
or hairy, is nearly always branched; branched specimens are 
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extremely rare in the islands. B. aucJrfandicus is not unfrequent 
on Campbell Island ; but I failed to find B. subscaposus . 

Your llumex cuneifolius, var. aUincefolhis, is my B. neglect us; 
observed only in Port Ross. Col oban thus muscoides is found 
sparingly on the Snares, and plentifully on Antipodes Island, 
so that its northern range is considerably extended. Bozoa 
rent for mis occurred on the Auckland Islands as well as on the 
Campbell Islands. I found it many years ago in the Spenser 
Mountains, Nelson, and received specimens from the Ashburton 
ranges (both in New Zealand). 

One or two patches of Coprosma repens with simple stems less 
than I inch high bore hermaphrodite flowers. Celmhia verbasci- 
j folia is a fine addition to the Campbell Islands flora : the flowers 
are the largest I have seen. 

At Port Ross and other places I found two or three species of 
Cory smithes. About C.maerantha and C . rivularis I feel certain, 
although flowers were not seen ; but another flowerless plant, 
which may have been referred by you to the C. rotundifolia , 
appeared to me the same as the one-flowered monopbyllous orchid 
from Mount Anglein, in Stewart Island, which you thought 
would constitute a new genus, intermediate between JBurnettia 
and Caladenia . 

I have been much puzzled with your Ligusticum intermedium 
and L. Lyctllii , of which, or rather of the former, good specimens 
from Port Preservation and Stewart Island have been sent to 
Kew ; but I can find nothing that exactly agrees with L . Lyallii. 
On the Snares a few plants of a large form, 5 feet high, with 
stems 2 inches in diameter, were found in fruit; the leaves 
bipinnate, pinnae pinnatifid, segments acute ; fruit longer than 
the pedicels. The entire plant devoid of the milky juice so 
characteristic of X. intermedium. 

I hope this will not prove wearisome : should it do so, please 
remember that more than forty years ago reviews of ‘Plora 
Antarctica ’ laid fast hold of me, and kindled an intense desire 
to see Chrysobactron Bossii , JBleurophyllum speciosum 9 and Cel - 
misia vernicosa in their native soil. After long waiting, the 
hasty pleasure has been realized, and 1 hope to enjoy it again 
before I die. 

Believe me, 

Yours truly, 

T. Riek. 
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By H. N. Bidley, M.A., F.I^y \ «■ 

[Eead 4th. December, 1890.] 

(Plate XLII.) A; 

The s&all genus Bromheadia is one whose relationship seems 
still rather obscure. It is generally relegated to the neighbour- 
hood of Gymbidium and Bolystaehya , but it stands alone without 
any definite affinities with these or any other genus. Although 
one species has long been known in collections, and even cultivated 
in England, many points about it are still obscure. Thus in 
Bentham and Hooker’s 1 G-enera Plantarum ’ there is a query 
as to its being terrestrial, and the fruit of no species has been 
described. I have met with four species in Singapore, have cul- 
tivated them for some time in the Botanic Gardens, and propose 
herewith to describe them, adding notes on their habitats, &c. 

The commonest and best known species is B. palustris , LindL, 
most inaptly so named, as it prefers hot sunny places as its 
habitat. It is the finest and most ornamental plant in the genus, 
a stiff plant from one to six feet in height, with spreading 
distichous leaves rather distant below and gradually passing 
into sheaths at the top of the otherwise bare stem, where it has 
also a tendency to branch. The raceme is flexuous, usually q tiite 
short, with cup-like bracts. The flowers open singly, more rarely 
two are open at once on the flower-spike ; they are large and 
conspicuous and very sweetly scented, opening in the early 
morning and closing very soon. This habit is very characteristic 
of the genus. They are visited by the common carpenter bee 
(Xylocopa sp.) and are often fertilized. The sepals are acutely 
lanceolate and keeled, pure white or tinged with pink. The 
petals are broader, shorter, and pure white. The lip is thrce- 
lobed, the lateral lobes erect, oblong, rounded, white, veined with 
violet-pink, the middle lobe longer. 

The fruit of all the species is very similar— a straight, almost 
cylindrical capsule, sessile, about an inch and a half long, erect, 
crowned with the remains of the perianth. § The ribs are unequal, 
the sterile ones narrower than the fertile ones, raised, with grooves 
between each, and rounded backs. The fruit of B aporoides I 
have not seen. 
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Broniheadia palustris is very common in Singapore, growing 
usually among the ferns and long grass, in open districts, rarely 
in shady or damp places. It is distributed over the whole of the 
peninsula, from Siam southwards, and in the Malay Islands as 
far east as the Philippines. 

B. sylvestris, n. sp., is a closely allied plant to this, and, like it, 
is terrestrial. In the dry state it is not at all easy to distinguish 
it. It is usually a larger plant, weaker, with thinner, less coria- 
ceous leaves, and slender stems, growing in tufts and very tenacious, 
with numerous roots. It frequents the more open damp jungles, 
where, however, it seems rarely to flower. It is generally easy 
to distinguish living plants even when out of flower, and though 
I have seen a large number of plants, I have but seldom seen the 
flowers. The flowers are of a beautiful apricot-yellow, as large as, 
or larger than, those of B. palustris, and were it more floriferous 
would be well worthy of cultivation. The lip is narrow, with the 
lateral lobes erect, beautifully veined with dark crimson, the in- 
termediate line bright yellow. The middle lobe is ovate-acute, 
the edges white, the central bar of the lip ending upon it in the 
form of a bright orange raised lump. The sepals and petals are 
somewhat narrower than in the preceding species, bright apricot- 
yellow. The column yellow, with pink stains at the base. 

The two epiphytic species are B. alticola, n. sp., and B. apo- 
roides, Eeichb. f. The first of these is not rare in Singapore, but 
very difficult to procure. It frequents the loftiest and most in- 
accessible trees, usually Dipterocarpece, growing on the highest 
branches or on the trunk, where it forms masses of four or five 
feet in diameter. The stems are very numerous, about two feet 
high, flattened and leafy. The leaves are narrower and longer 
than in B. palustris, stiff, spreading, and unequally bilobed at 
the apex; they are articulated with the sheath, so that in drying 
they usually fall off. The raceme is not preceded by a long 
leafless portion, but rises directly from the leafy part of the 
Btem ; it is often branched, or rather short lateral racemes arise 
from the base. The rhachis is flattened and flexuous, with very 
large cup-shaped bracts. The flowers are smaller than those 
of B. palustris, sweetly scented, and quite as fugacious; 
they open singly in the early morning and perish when the 
sun is well up. In this plant, as in the others, the raceme itself 
lasts a very long time and at intervals produces one flower, so 
that the lower bracts are brown and dry before the raceme has 
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finished elongating itself and producing flowers. The plants all 
produce their fiowers at the same time, so that when one plant 
is in flower one may be certain that the others are so also, and, 
conversely, when one plant is not flowering, it is almost useless 
to examine any other plants, even in different parts of the garden. 
This phenomenon is not confined to Eromheadias ; it is very 
well known in the case of Dendrobium crumenatum , LindL, which 
flowers here with striking regularity. At certain intervals, 
about once in six weeks, every plant in the district may be 
observed covered with buds ; the next day every tree is white 
with the blossoms, which fade towards evening ; and on the fol- 
lowing day it is impossible to find any but withered flowers. 
Some Ericas and other Orchids do the like. Bromheadia palus- 
tris is comparatively seldom out of flower ; B. alticola is a rare 
flowerer. The flowers of the latter species much resemble those 
of B. palustris ; but, besides being small, have less purple and 
yellow on the lip. The capsule is much like that of B> palustris, 
but a little longer, the ribs elevated, and the grooves between 
them more obscure. 

B . aporoidcs, K.eiehb.f.,1 have only once met with. It was grow- 
ing upon a lofty fSerayah tree ( Hopea sp.) which had been felled, in 
company with the last-named species. I have not seen the type 
specimen of the plant described by Eeichenbach in 4 Otia Ham- 
bur gen sia ’; but his description applies to our plant very well, 
and I have no doubt that it is the same thing. It forms a large 
tufted mat about a foot across. The stems are erect, short, 
flattened, and covered with distichous, stiff, equitant, recurved 
leaves quite pungent at the apices. The flowers are smaller than 
those of the other species, greenish white, with purplish and 
yellow stains on the lip ; they arise singly from a terminal tuft 
of brown sheaths, almost sessile in the terminal leaves, and 
appear more rarely than in the other species. The whole plant 
is very dissimilar even to B. alticola , and would easily be taken 
for an Oxystophyllum , even when in flower. 

Now here we have a genus which includes plants closely allied 
but differing much in habit of life, so that it is interesting to see 
what differences in structure are correlated with different habitats. 
One of the first noteworthy points of the difference between the 
epiphytes and terrestrial species is that in the former the laminae 
of the leaves are articulated with the sheath so as to drop off on 
withering, while in the terrestrial they wither on the stem. A 
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parallel case occurs in Liparis , where the terrestrials usually have 
softer leaves withering on the stems, the epiphytes having arti- 
culated ones. Pfitzer (‘ Morphologische Studien ’) has separated 
the genus into two mainly on this ground. In the epiphytic 
species the rhizome is more branched and the masses attain a 
larger size. This is certainly due to the smaller amount of com- 
petition upon the lofty trees where the epiphytes grow. Another 
noticeable point is in the shortening of the stem. The terrestrial 
species attain a height of sis feet in damp localities, and there 
are oftener branches in the inflorescence, so that it partakes more 
of the nature of a panicle. The shortening is most conspicuous 
in Bromheadia aporoides, where the inflorescence appears as a tuft 
of brown bracts, almost capitulous, but even then showing signs of 
branching at the base. The elongate stems of B. palustris and 
B. sylvestris are doubtless brought about by competition with 
the surrounding herbage, besides the dampness of the lower 
stratum of air which increases the vegetative activity. There is 
no competition upon the lofty trees where the epiphytes grow, 
and in all probability the air is drier. The strong wind which 
often must buffet the epiphytes, too, would probably cause much 
damage to long straggling plants like the terrestrial ones. 

B. alticola has the leaves distinctly bilobed, as is very common 
in other epiphytes. This has almost entirely disappeared in 
B* palustris. 

The leaves of B. aporoides are laterally flattened, stiff, recurved, 
and pungent, very much like those of some Dendrobium , but less 
succulent. This plant was growing on the tree with the stems 
at right angles to the trunk, so that the edges of the leaves 
would have been turned up to the light had the plant had them 
flattened in the normal manner, which is perhaps the reason for 
their being laterally flattened. 

The two epiphytes and B . palustris are real sun-loving plants. 
They grow exposed to the full blaze of the sun, and the flowers 
of all are somewhat similarly coloured ; the prevailing colour is 
white, somewhat greenish in B . aporoides. The two others are 
visited by a species of Xylocopa which is very abundant in Sin- 
gapore, and nests both in stumps and old timber on the ground 
and in the dead branches of taller trees, often very high up* The 
bee is certainly not particular as to the colouring of the flowers 
it visits ; hut the white flowers of these two species are very 
showy and conspicuous. White flowers are fairly abundant in 
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Singapore, and are very cliaraeteristic of the taller trees, where 
tliey are exposed to full light. Orange-yellow flowers, like those 
of Bromheadia sylvestris , on the other hand, are rare ; indeed, this 
colour occurs almost solely in Galanthe curculigoides , some Globbas, 
and a species of Alpinia (A. Boffledana ), all of which grow in 
similar localities to the Bromheadia . The same peculiar orange 
colour appears in most of the native Gardenias, the flowers of 
which open white, and so speedily turn orange-yellow that it is 
rare to see a white flower on the tree. 

I would merely suggest that the differences between these 
species are rather vegetative than reproductive, and that as they 
seem to bear no relation to the fertilizer, which is the same 
apparently for all, they are due to change of habits ; and from 
the stiffness of the leaves and stems and other peculiarities of B . 
palustris , I am inclined to suspect it is derived from an epiphytic 
ancestor, and its relations are to be sought in a somewhat different 
direction to that in which they are supposed to lie. 

Beomheadia. 

Herbse rigidrn, terrestres vel epiphyticae, rhizomate ramose, 
caules ebulbosi compressi ; folia disticha rigida saepius lanceolata 
obtusa, apice bilobo, raro ensiformia recurva puugentia. Infiores- 
centia racemosa, racemis 1-, 2-, 3- vel multifloris flexuosis gradatim 
elongatis, raro congestis brevibus. Braetese persistentes cymbi- 
formes. Elores saepius speciosi albi vel aurantiaci singulatim 
intervallis longis expansi. Sepala lanceolata acuta carinata* 
Petala paullo breviora atque latiora. Labellum trilobum ; lobi 
laterales longiusculi erecti, medius longior atque latior plus 
minus obovatus; calcare nulio. Columna curva elongata, dorso 
convexo, ventre excavato, a labello libera, clinandrium profundum 
margine antheram superante. Antbera convexa, margin e antico 
retuso, Pollinia 2, cerea, semiovata, disco late ovato emarginaio. 
Rostellum profunde et late emarginatum. Stigma profundum 
grande. Capsula sessilis erecta longa, cylindrica, subteres, peri* 
antbio marceseente coronata, segmentis inaequalibus, fertilibus 
quam steriles duplo latioribus. 

Species adhuc notse 4. Malayans, a Siamo et Burma ad 
Singapuram et insulas Malay anas et Philippinas. 
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§ 1 . Terrestres . Caulibus elongatis, superne longe nudis. 

Mores albi . .......... 1. B.palmtris, Lindl. 

Mores aurantiaci 2. I?, sylvestris, n. sp. 

§ 2 . Epiphyticce. Caulibus brevioribus undique foliaceis. 

Folia lanceolata plana, apici- 

bus bilobis 3. JB . aliicola , n. sp. 

Folia equitantia recurvata, 
apicibus acutis 4 JB, aporoides , Eeicbb. f. 

Terrestres . 

1. BEOMHEADrA PALTJSTBIS, i%. XXvii. IBM, 

184; xxx. 1844, 18; Booh. JBot . J%. t. 4001; 
t. 1740.— B. Finlaysoniana, ReicJib.f. in Walp . Ann-vi. 630, 882 ; 
Miquel , J7. i. 70S. — Grammatopbyllum ? Finlaysonianum, 

Lindl, Orch. JPl. p. 173. 

Planta terrestris, caulibus pluribus erectis 1 - 6 -pedalibus rigidis 
Imvibus complanatis, yaginis foliorum vix omnino tectis, superne 
yaginis dissitis exceptis, nudis. Folia disticba patentia subcoriacea 
marginata, obscure viridia, lanceolata obtusa, apice minute bilobo, 
mucronulata, superne canaliculata, subtus carinata, striata, rugo- 
sula, 5 uncias longa, 1 unciam lata, yaginis compressis costatis 
- 1 i uncias longis, ore integro ; vaginis supremis non laminiferis 
apicibus ovatis longius dissitis, quaquayersis. Eacemi flexuosi 
gradatim elongati, rhacbide compressa, ad 3 uncias longi. Bracte® 
cueullatse ^ unciales, acutse. Flores singuli, sessiles, speciosi, 
odorati fugaces. Sepala lanceolata acuta carinata alba vel roseo- 
tincta, 1 ^ uncias longa, J unciam lata. Petala breyiora, latiora et 
obtusiora, I 3 uncias longa, unciam lata, alba. Babellum trilobum 
oblongum, 1 | unciam longum ; lobi laterales lauceolati subacuti 
longi angusti albi, violaceo-venosi prsesertim ad apices; inter eos, 
linea elevata, apice rotundato pubescente, flavescenti-roseo punc- 
tato, lobus medius oboyatus oblongus, mucronatus,^ unciam longus, 
§ latus, in medio pulchre fiavus farinosus, marginibus albistenui- 
oribus, ad basin yiolaeeo ornatis. Columna | unciam longa, dorso 
gibboso, curva, ventre excavato, albo, basi violaceo-punctata. 
Margo clinandrii erectus, altus, superne emarginatus. Anthera 
subglobosa, apice obtuso, margine antico emarginato. Pollinia 
subtriangularia, flava, in disco profunde emarginato sessilia. 
Eostellum profunde emarginatum, lobis rotundatis. Stigma hemi- 
spbaericum, magnum. Capsula 2 § uncias longa, sessile, | unciam 
crassa, subteres, erecta. 
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Distribution . Cochinchina. Saigon ! Malay peninsula, Pahang, 
near Pekan I Malacca, Chiming no. 2054 ! Siingei Udang ! Ml* 
Ophir ! Sungei IJjong ! Selangor at Kwala Lumpor ! Singapore, 
very common over the whole island. Borneo, Mt. Pennugus, 
Teysmann , 10981 ! Brang (Dr. Havilctnd) ! Sintang ( Teysmann , 
8446 !). Sumatra, fide Miquel. Java, Sungei Liat, Teysmann \ 
Banka, Teysmann ! Blitoeng Tandj, Nandan, Teysmann 11092 ! 

The plant varies very little. There is a very tall form with 
stout stems as thick as the little finger, more terete than usual, 
which occurs in more wooded spots ; the leaves of this are usually 
more elliptic than the common form, and it has also a little black 
pubescence on the rhachis and ovary. 

I have once met with a peloric flower in which the lip was narrow 
linear lanceolate-acuminate, with no lateral lobes, and the raised 
median ridge wanting, the edge of the lip being suffused purple. 

2. Bromheadia. sylvestris, n. sp. 

Caules erecti, 1-6-pedales, graciles, debiles, complanati, folia 
dissita tenuiora quam in pr&cedente lanceolata, apicibus ina^qua- 
liter bilobis, obscure viridia, carinata, circiter 5 uncias longa, g 
unciam lata, terminalia et basalia ut in palustri sine laminis. 
Bacemi 1—2 ad apicem caulis flexuosi iis B . palustris subsimiles, 
bracteis distichis cymbiformibus. Plores quam in B: palustri 
ssepius minores, rarissime vis i, aurantiaci, unciam longi. Sepala 
lanceolata acuminata acuta carinata aurantiaca. Petala latiora 
mquilonga obtusiora eodem colore. Labellum quam petala brevius 
trilobum; 1 obi laterales erecti oblongi obtusi flavescentes, margine 
albo, venis kermesinis ornati, lobus medius ovatus acutus alb us 
disco elevato flavo-aurantiaco, linea mediana inter lobos laterales 
elevata flava. Columna gracilis arcuata flava, basi kermesino- 
punctata. Anthera ovata. Clinandrii margo integer. 

Singapore. Kranji, in sylvis densis et in loeis umbrosis, hie et 
illic in Singapura sed rarius. 

A very shy flowerer ; but distinguished when not in flower by 
the weak stems, often producing leaf-buds instead of flowers, and 
the thin texture of the leaves, wdiich are sometimes quite flaccid, 
instead of being stiff and hard as in B.palustris. Dried specimens 
are not at all easy to distinguish except by the unequal lobes of 
the apex of the leaves, of which, however, I have also seen traces 
in B, palustris when grown in dense shade. The colouring of 
the flower is unmistakable, and the narrower acute lip will also 
easily distinguish it. 
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JEpipliyticcB . 

3. Bromheadia alticola, n. sp. (Plate XLII.) 

Cespitosa, caules eopiosi, e rhizomate ramoso exorti, complanati, 

1-3-pedales, orrmino foliis tecti. Folia patentia, laminae lanceo- 
late loratae obtuse, apicibus bilobis, rigide, lete virides, vaginis 
articulate, mox caduce ; vagine approximate complanate striate 
et transversim rugose, circiter 1§ unciam veL minus late, ore 
oblique ; lamine 6 uncias longe, | unciam late. Baeemi 2-3- 
unciales flexuosi, gradatim evoluti, folio supremo approximati, 
singuli, rarius 2 kterales additi. Bractee virides magnae cym- 
biformes acute, | unciam longe. Flores singuli visi iis JB.palustris 
minores, albi, odorati. Pedicellus cum ovario gracilis, 1 unciam 
longus. Sepalum posticum lanceolatum acutum, 1 unciam longum, 
\ unciam latum, lateralia lanceolata paullo obliqua acuta carinata. 
Petala lorata lanceolata subobtusa paullo breviora. Omnia alba. 
Labellum f unciam longum angustum trilobum ; l5Bi laterales 
angusti lanceolati acuti albi, apicibus violaceis, linea mediana 
elevata apice (ad basin lobi medii) abrupte rotundata obtusa, 
flava ; lobus medius ovatus subacutus, medio elevato calloso flavo, 
marginibus et apice albis. Columna crassiuscula, curvula, basi 
haud anguslata, dorso rotundato, ventre excavato albo, marginibus 
purpureis. Clinandrium parvum, margine dorsali ovato integro 
obtuso. Bostellum profunde bilobum, lobis obtusis incurvis. 
Anthera alba minute pustulosa, late ovata apice obtusa, margine 
antico profunde emarginato (anthera ferme biloba). Pollinia 
ovata triangularia flavescenti-alba, 2, dorso excavato ; discus tri- 
angularis emarginatus tenuis, latus, brevis. Stigma profunduni, 
ad marginem inferiorem 2 lobi parvi, quasi lobi rostelii. Stelidia 
brevia obscura. Capsula subteres, sessilis, erecta, triuncialis, una 
rima fissa. 

Singapura in arboribus vastis alte crescens, cespites magnas 
formans, ad Bukit Timab, Jurong, et Bukit Mandai, etiam in 
Selangor ad Kwala Lumpor. Sepe faciliter visa, difficillime 
collecta. 

4. Bromheadia aporoides, Beichb . fil., Otia Hamburg, i. 
p. 44 ; Parish iii Mason's JBurmah } ii. p. 72. 

Cespitosa, caules perplurimi complanati, dense crescentes rigidi, 
4-unci ales. Folia rigida ensiformia equitantia recurvata, 4 uncias 
longa, J unciam alta, obscure viridia, vaginis arfciculata, vaginis 
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complanatis, ore obliqua brevibus. Raeemi congest! brevissimi 
terminates vix f unciam longi. Bracteas mox sicca brunnea lan- 
ceolata, Mores albi vel virescentes fugaces singulatim expansi, 
quam in ulla specie minores. Sepala lanceolata sequalia acuta, 
baud carinata, polita, davescentia, unciam longa. Petala paullo 
breviora pallidiora, vena centrali elevata. Labellum petalis scquans, 
tenue* f unciam longura, oblongum panduratum (explanatum ) ; 
iobi laterales obtusi, linea mediana elevata ante basim lobi medii 
desinit, apice aurantiaco ; lobus medius tenuis, margine crispo, 
oblongus obtusus albescens, maculis duabus purpurascenfcibus ad 
basim, callo spatbulato vix elevato flavo centrali. Columna gracilis, 
alba, vix ciarva, dorso rotundato, ventre piano vix excavato, superne 
subito dilatata ; stelidiis latis rotundatis, margo clinandrii emar- 
ginatus. Pollinia parva flava subtriangularia ; discus maximus 
quadratus profunde et late emarginatus. Bostellum profunde 
exsculptum, lobis magnis triangularibus. Stigma magnum, 
margine inferiore integro ( i . e. sine lobis). Antbera minima lata 
eonica nec pustulosa, apice rotundato, margine antico emarginato. 

Burmab ad Tenasserim, Parish. 

Singapura, in sum mo arbore vasto (llopea, sp.) cum Bromlieadia 
alticola. Ad Jurong crescens ! 

Planta Parishiana mibi nunquam visa, sed ex descriptione 
planta Singapuriana mibi videtur omnino eadem. 

DESCRIPTION OP PLATE XLII. 

JBromkeadia alticola . 

Fig. 1. Entire plant (much reduced). 

2. Portion of a stem (natural size). 

3 . Lip (enlarged). 

4. Column (enlarged). 

5. Upper part of column (enlarged). 

6. Capsule (nat. size), 

7. Transverse section of capsule (enlarged). 

8. Pollinia, back and front view. 
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On two New Genera of Orchids from the East Indies 
By H. N. Bidiex, M.A., E.L.S. 

[Bead 2nd April, 1891.] 

(Plates XLIII. & XLIV.) 

Oe the two curious plants which I herewith describe, one, Leu- 
colena, was found growing in Malacca; the other I obtained 
through the courtesy of Drs. Treub and Burck from the her- 
barium at Bmtenzorg, it having been collected many years a°-o 
in Amboyna by Tey smarm. & 

Leucoiena, n. gen. 

Herba fragihs, tenuis, saprophytica, rhizomate elongato fusi- 
formi-tuberoso, horizontal! in humo profundo radicibus paucis 
gracilibus. Caulis erectus aphyllus gracilis, vaginis paucis 
dissitis. Eacemus pauciflorus, flores parvi explanati. Bracte® 
lanceolat®, ovat®, parv®. Sepalum posticum laneeolatum obtu- 
sum, lateraha connata apicibus liberis, obliqua falcata obovata 
obtusa sub labello supposita. Petala qnam sepalum posticum 
latiora ovata apxee rotundata, sepalo postico adnata usque ad 
dimidium longitudinis. Labellum basi angusta lamina late ob- 
ovata triloba ; lobi laterales deflexi lati obtusi, medius dentifor- 
mis brevissimus. Columna libera erecta, stelidii's longissimis 
decurvis linearibus subacutis areuatis. -Anthera filamento lon- 
giusculo, plana ovata truneata quadrata papillosa. Pollinia 2 
aurantiaea piriformia subgranulosa, latere uno canaliculate 
disco quadrate truncate unieo. Stigma baud profundum. Eos- 
tellum truncation retusnm. 

Species unica. 

Leucolena oknata. (Plate XLIII.) 9-12-uneialis, caule 
ohvaceo, flonbus parvis ad 7, sepalo postico et petalis olivaceis 
medio obscunorib us, sepalis lateralibus olivaceis striis duabus 
obscurionbus, basi roseis. Labellum album, medio elevato 
violaceo, | unciam longa et lata. Columna alba. 

This remarkable little plant was found growing upon a path 
recently cut through the dense forest of Bukit Sadanen in 
Malacca. Owing to the clearing of the wood, a number of 
Saprophytes had appeared on the path ; among them were Seia- 
pMa tenella, Blume, Salomonia aphylla, Gt/mnosiphon lorneeme, 
Benn.,and an undescribed species of Lecanordds. Leucolena 
w ich grew with these plants, seemed to be very local, and I 
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could only find two plants ; but it was well known to tbe native 
(a Jaccoon) who accompanied me, as one of the innumerable 
plants used by women medicinally after confinement. 

I am quite unable to suggest any affinity for this plant. That 
it should be classed with Yandeee appears to me certain from 
the structure of the pollinia, which are, however, rather more 
granujar in texture than is usual. The adnation of the petals 
and dorsal sepal and connation of the two lateral petals are re- 
markable ; but the singular development of the stelidia is the 
most striking characteristic of the genus. The stelidia are very 
much of the shape of the rib of some animal, with a small pro- 
cess rising from the curved portion corresponding to the tubercle 
of the rib. They curve downwards, and reach nearly to the foot 
of the column, and probably act in some way as guides to the 
insect fertilizer; for the flower is so expanded that some such 
arrangement is required to direct the insect towards the stigma 
and pollen-masses. The lateral lobes of the lip are de flexed, the 
centre being raised, and the minute middle lobe is curved upwards. 
Although the sepals and. petals are inconspicuous and dull in 
colour, the bright violet spot in the centre of the lip and the 
broad white edge make this plant really pretty. 

G-lossobhyncha, n. gen. 

Suffruticosa, gracilis, ramosa, caulibus teretibus virgatis nu- 
tantes, pedales vel ultra, vaginis foliorum undique tecti. Tolia 
plura, vaginis ad f unciaxn longis, atro-brunneis, undiquepustulosis, 
ostiis integris, setis brunneis erectis munitis ; laminis linearibus 
acuminatis crassiusculis carinatis atro-punctatis. Plores termi- 
nales, singuli in apicibus ramorum sessiles, speciosi, majuseuli, 
tenues. Bractea lanceolata, ovarium breve % unciam longum am- 
plectens et celans. Sepala lanceolata acuta, lata, venosa, Petala 
latiora paullulo breviora. Labellum perparvum subtrilobum 
ecalcaratum ; lobi laterales rotundati erecti, medius sublanceo- 
latus obtusus. Columna brevis crassa, clinandrium valde pro- 
funclum, margine trilobo denticulato. Anthera oblonga quadrata 
antice truncata unilocularis, carina brevi in medio loculi vix 
elevata. Pollinia adhuc desunt. Bostellum linguiforme per 
longum porrectum carnosum, apice prof unde bifido. Stigma 
transversim latum oblongum, marginibus incrassatis. Capsula 
brevis oblonga. Columna incrassata et perianthio marcido 
coronata. Bractea sicca involuta. 



T 1 T’ Cam “ Ulls - * Lo ™ 2 ™eias Iati, albi visi, ovario sessi 
2 unciam longo. Sepala | unciam longa, T \ unciam lata. Peta 
4 unciam lata, sepahs paullo breviora. Labellum basi depress; 

long! 1 Tav d a PreSS1 ° niS inCraSSat0 q - uasi calloso - Capsula f unciai 

Amboina, Mount Salhoetoe, Teysmann in Sort. Honor 

This remarkable plant does not at first sight appear orehidaeeou 
at all on account of its curious habit. I regret that I have bee 
unable to find any pollinia in the specimens in my possession whic 
might throw some more distinct light on the affinities of the genus 
1 he shape of the rostellum argues a long pedicel with alary, 
gland ; and from this and other points I imagine it will prove t, 
beWdeous, and probably of the section Sareanthem. The 
most noticeable peculiarities in its structure are the singularly 
large tongue-shaped rostellum, the exceedingly small lip, and the 
bristles on the edge of the mouth of the leaf-sheath on the side 
opposite to the lamina. The habit, too, is peculiar, at least in Old- 

w- wn ’’ and 1 d ° n0t remember ail J thing exactly like it. 

With this orchid in Teysmann’s collection were also many 

specimens of Ccelogyne Bumphii, Lindl., CorymlorcMs veratrl 
folia Plume an JSria of fhefoliosa section, and a species of Bullo- 
phyllum. The general facies of the Amboinese orchids such as 
are known is Papuan, and very distinct from those of the 
Malayan region. 


DESCRIPTION OE THE PLATES. 
Plate XLIII. 

Leucolena ornata, n. sp. 
piete planfc, natural size, 
i sepal and petals, from the back, enlarged, 


s xlit. 

mboinenszs, n. sp. 
i size. 

<f with lamina, enlarged, 
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Fig. 3. Column and lip (anther removed). 

4. Side view of column with anther. 

5. Front view of column with rostellum raised, and steiidia pushed 

outwards, enlarged. 

6. Anther, front view, enlarged. 

7. Anther, back view, enlarged, 

8. Capsule, a little enlarged. 


Observations on the Protection of Bads in the Tropics. By M. 
C. Potter, M.A., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany and Biology 
at the Durham College of Science, ]Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

[Read 19th June, 1890.] 

(Plates XLV.-XLVIII.) 

The conditions of climate in different parts of the world with 
which vegetable life has to contend are so varied, and at times 
so adverse, that plants are endowed with special means to pro- 
tect their tender parts in the extreme cases of either heat, cold, or 
drought. Young leaves and buds are, in the majority of in- 
stances, very tender and susceptible to the deleterious effects of 
the changes of atmospheric conditions under which they live. 
Hence in cold and temperate regions, where winter and summer 
alternate, the young and tender buds require protection during 
the winter, and are therefore protected by means of cataphyllary 
leaves and stipules against the cold. Butj on the other hand, in 
tropical countries the delicate young leaves need protection both 
from a dry atmosphere and also from the direct rays of the sun 
until they are sufficiently developed to resist them. Wiesner*, 
Feist f , Hofmeister £, and G-oebel § have described special con- 
trivances by means of which the buds of various plants are pro- 
tected during the winter from the frost and cold. Treub || has 
shown the importance of special means of protection against 
unfavourable conditions in the Tropics, and has given several 
instances of such protection. Lately, while residing in Ceylon, 
I had an opportunity of observing some of these means of pro- 

* £ Elemente der wissenscbaftlichen Botanik,’ vol. ii. 

+ “ TJeber Schutzeinrichtungen der Laubknospen dicotyler Laubbaume .” 

I Hofmeister, £ Physiologsche Botanik,’ Bd. i. 

| “ Beitrage zur Morpkologie u. Physiologie des Blattes,” Bot. Zeit. 1880. 

|| Handelingen van het eerste Xederlandseh Natur- en Geneeskundig Congress, 
Amsterdam, 1887, p. 130* Bot. Centralbl. 1888. 
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tection against heat and drought ; and I now propose to give an 
account of the special contrivances whereby the safety of the 
young leaves is ensured and how they are protected during their 
early growth from the direct rays of the sun, and thus saved 
from harm or partial destruction. 

Tor the purposes of description it will be convenient to con- 
sider these special protective contrivances under the following 
four heads, viz. ; — * 

1. Protection by means of stipules. 

2. „ „ position assumed when young. 

8. „ „ shade from older leaves. 

4. „ „ gum. 

1. Protection by Means of Stipules. 

Artocarpus. 

The Wo species of Artocarpus, namely A . integrifolia y L., and 

A . incisa , L., both of which grew in the Koyal Botanic Gardens 
at Peradeniya, Ceylon, supplied abundant material for the inves- 
tigation of the use of the stipules in protecting the young leaves. 

In A. incisa the stipules of a leaf, as is well known, together 
form a hood which completely envelops all those leaves tvhicb 
develop subsequently to itself (PI. XLV. figs. 1 A and B, a) 
upon the same shoot, and thus a stipular hood alternates with 
every leaf. In this plant, therefore, we have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to determine whether the stipules are protective or not; and* 
i f they are protective, to what degree the leaves enveloped by the 
hood would be injured by its removal and by the consequent 
exposure of the developing leaf to the external atmosphere. For 
this purpose I removed the stipular hood from several young 
shoots at a time when the hood was exposed to the air and still 
covering a young leaf, taking care not to injure the enclosed leaf. 
These young leaves were then allowed to grow, but, consequent 
upon their too early exposure, they never attained their full and 
natural size, but were imperfectly developed and permanently 
deformed. Three of these injured leaves I selected, and at 
the same time photographed with them a perfectly developed 
and natural leaf. These four leaves have been accurately repro- 
duced in fig. 2 (PL XLV .), in which A is the perfect leaf, and 

B, G, D the injured ones. A comparison of B, C, D with A 
proves the necessity of protection by showing to what an extent 
the leaves were injured by the removal of the stipular hood, and, 
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further, shows what an important part this plays in the life of the 
plant, in providing such protection. It will he noticed that these 
prematurely exposed leaves have suffered a variable amount of 
injury ; and this can, I presume, be explained by the fact that 
they grew upon different sides of the tree, and thus were un- 
equally exposed to the injurious influences of the sun. On the 
side which was exposed to the sun, one would naturally expect 
the leaves to suffer the greatest amount of injury, while those 
on the opposite side would be less injured, and this is well 
exemplified in the leaf C ; this grew on the south side, and is 
more imperfectly developed and more deformed than either B or 
D ; these latter grew upon the sides of the tree enjoying a 
greater amount of shade, and were therefore, to some extent, 
protected by the other foliage of the tree. 

It may be noted that when the stipular hood was removed and 
the leaf which it covered exposed to the air, in each instance 
the young leaf was quite normal, and, up to this point, perfectly 
developed. After the removal of the stipular hood, the young 
leaf being deprived of its protection, the terminal parts of the 
leaf, as well as the margins of the lobes, grew imperfectly, owing 
to the deprivation of sufficient moisture in these parts, which are 
the furthest removed from the source of water supplied to the leaf 
by its petiole; and since one of the necessary conditions of 
growth is the turgescenee of the growing cell, the cells at the 
margin of the leaves, being dried up, were consequently killed.' 

It may be remarked that, although the majority of trees ceased 
growing and producing leaves during the dry season, and also 
that some trees shed their leaves during this period of the year, 
yet Artocarpus incisa continued to produce new leaves during 
this season ; and it does not seem unreasonable to suppose that 
this may be accounted for by the existence of the protective 
stipular hoods. 

Heptapleurum. 

A good example of protection by means of stipules is afforded 
by the species of the genus Heptapleurum , one of which we will 
describe. This plant was growing in the Botanical Gardens at 
Peradeniya; but since it had never flowered, its species bad not been 
determined. In this species of Heptapleurum (fig. 3, Pl. XLV., and 
PL XLVI.) the petiole is broadly inserted upon the stem, and at 
the insertion of the petiole the stipules of each leaf are connate 
and form a conical projection (fig. 3, 0, PL XLV.) which rises from 
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the base o£ the petiole on its upper surface. This projection is 
concave on the side nearest the stem and fits close to it. The 
projections at the apex of the stem are considerably longer than 
the young internodes, so that they arch over and cover up the 
growing-point with its undeveloped leaves (fig. 8, A. and B, PL 
XL VI.). In this manner the young buds and leaves are com- 
pletely covered up, and hence are protected from the heat of a 
tropical sun. 

Canarixjm zexlanicum, JBlume . 

The large tree Canarium zeylanicum , Blume, is endemic in 
Ceylon, and gives a striking example of one of the contrivances 
in use to protect young buds. A drawing of a branch of this plant 
is given in fig. 4, A (PL XLVL), in which it is seen that C. zey- 
lanicum has imparipinnate leaves, and at the base of the petiole 
two scales are placed one on each side (fig. 4, A, a). It is with 
these scales that we are concerned. If we turn our attention to 
the growing-point of the branch (fig. 4, A), it will be noticed that 
it is covered over with a series of scales. The scale in its 
young condition (fig. 4, B) is an ovate expansion, concave on the 
inner side, and in this stage it covers over the growing-point ; 
soon, however, it commences to expand laterally, and begins to 
develop the young leaf at its apex (fig. 4, C). This process 
continues (fig. 4, D) until the leaf and scales are fully expanded 
(fig. 4, E). Like the stipules in Wormia below described, these 
scales are cast off as soon as they cease to have any protecting 
function, and leave behind them scars (fig. 4, A, b) upon the sides 
of the petiole. 

By means of these scales the growing-point of each branch is 
covered over and protected, and the scales not only protect the 
growing-point, but they also afford protection to the young and 
growing internodes. In the drawing of the apex of a branch the 
scales are drawn separated from the internodes for the sake of 
clearness, but in the natural condition the scales clasp round 
the internodes and so protect them. 

Wormia. 

Among the Dilleniacese the protection afforded to the bud by sti- 
pules is well pronounced in the genus Wormia. Treub has already 
called attention to the means of protection in W.ocfireata , Teysm. 
& Binn., but has not given a detailed account ; and since the con- 
trivance for protection is rather different in this species from 
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that in Wormia triquetra , Bottb., an account o£ the latter may 
not he superfluous. 

The leaves of W. triquetra are elliptical, with conduplieate 
venation, and are supported hv a petiole about half the length of 
the lamina. The stipules are ligulate, as long as the petiole and 
adnate to it, and so form wings on each of its sides, which extend 
from the base of the lamina to the insertion of the petiole upon 
the st£m. The stipules, when young, arch over and cover up 
entirely the leaf which will be developed next in succession 
until it is ready to unfold, and so the young and unexpanded 
leaves are effectually protected. This will be better understood 
if we trace the life-history of one of the leaves. "We will com- 
mence at the stage when the young leaf is entirely covered up 
(fig. 5, A, PL XLYII.) ; in this stage it is noticed that- the petiole 
is swollen (fig. 5, A, a) on its upper surface; and this swelling is 
caused by the stipules of the expanded leaf arching over and 
covering up the next youngest leaf. At the stage a little more 
advanced we see the young leaf, still unexpanded, just emerging 
from the covering stipules (fig. 5, B). The young leaf in this 
condition is nearly as long as the petiole of the leaf which was 
developed immediately before it, so that the young leaf is entirely 
covered over. The next stage (fig. 5, C) shows the leaf after it 
has completely emerged from the stipules and is just beginning 
to expand. The leaf is now strong enough to resist the ordinary 
external conditions, and soon attains its full development. Its 
petiole (fig. 5, C), it will be noticed, has a similar swelling to the 
one already described ; this is caused in the same manner by its 
stipules covering over the next youngest leaf, and so on. Thus 
the same story is repeated for every leaf, and each leaf in turn 
has the benefit of stipular protection from an older leaf. 

The history of the stipules after they have served as protecting 
■organs is interesting. At first, that is while they are covering over 
a young leaf, they are green; but when the leaf has emerged 
from them, they soon turn brown and wither, and are of no further 
use to the plant. The stipules, therefore, are east off, the sepa- 
ration of petiole from stipule commencing at the base of the 
petiole and proceeding to the lamina (Pl. XLYII. fig. 5, B and D). 
This separation proceeds until the stipules are completely 
separated from the petiole; they then fall off, and consequently' 
two long scars are left on each side of the petiole, showing where 
the stipules had been. 

LIOT. JOURN. — BOTANY, VOL. XXVIII. 2 F 
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Sabcocephaltts. 

One of the chief characteristics of the Order Bubiaeem is the 
presence of stipules, and hence in this Order one naturally looks 
for some examples of their use as protective orgaus. 

The example we have "chosen for description is Sarcocejphalus 
esculent US) Afz. In this genus, and in many genera of the 
Eubiacese, at each node two leaves opposite to each oth*er are 
borne, and also two stipules alternating with them, and these 
stipules successively cover over the growing-point (Pl. XL VII. 
fig. 6, A). This is better seen when one stipule has been removed 
(fig. 0, B) and the growing-point deprived of half its protective 
covering. Each pair of leaves is in this manner covered up 
until they are sufficiently developed to be allowed to expand. The 
stipules are deciduous, and fall off when their protective function 
is accomplished. 

2. Protection by the Position assumed by Young Leaves. 

One of the external harmful conditions against which young 
leaves have to be guarded is, as we have already seen, the heat 
bf the sun. Now the amount of heat received by a given surface 
from the sun varies directly as the sine of the angle which the 
incident heat-rays make with the given surface ; so when a leaf 
is placed horizontally and the sun is vertically over it, the leaf 
receives the maximum amount of heat (because sin 90°=1); and 
in the Tropics one notices a great many leaves which are burnt 
dr scorched by being placed in a horizontal position. But, on 
the other hand, when a leaf is placed vertically and the sun is 
directly ever it, the leaf receives the minimum amount of heat 
(because sin 0°=0). Hence we find that many leaves, when they 
are young and still growing, are placed in a vertical position. 

The arrangement above explained to guard a leaf from excessive 
heat can be well studied in many of the Palms ; and from among 
this Order we will select the Cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera ) for 
illustration. . . ' 

A fully developed Cocoa-nut leaf is pinnate, with each pinna 
V-shaped, the apex of the V pointing upwards ; but when quite 
young each pinna is folded, so that its halves lie flat upon each 
other, and all the pinnse are closely pressed together upon each 
side of the rhachis, and the whole projects vertically upwards like 
a pole from the apex of the tree. In this condition the leaf 
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remains until nearly full-grown, its vertical position affording it 
sufficient protection. But as the pinnae of the leaf become 
stronger, they expand gradually and open out ; for a considerable 
time, however, the rhachis remains vertical, but as time goes on 
it gradually bends over and assumes first a horizontal position, 
and then sinks until it hangs downward against the sides of the 
tree. -When in the horizontal position I have often seen the 
pinnae very much scorched and destroyed by the sun. 

The Monocotyledons afford very many instances of this kind of 
protection, among which we may mention the Aroidese, Musa, 
Ganna , Palmae, Agave , &c. ; among the Dicotyledons, too, we 
find many similar instances. Treub * has already drawn atten- 
tion to the protection gained to species of JBrownea and Jonesia , 
and to Amherstia nobilis , Walk, by their young leaves hanging 
down when young: and to these we may add Dario zibeikinus , 
Linn., and Galactodendron utile, Humb. & Bonpl. 

3. Protection from Older Leaves . 

When any leaf has become strong enough to resist both the 
sun’s heat and the deleterious atmospheric conditions, it is not 
surprising to find that it should be made useful iu protecting 
younger leaves ; and so I have been able to find instances where 
the older leaves overlap to form a kind of shield to roof over and 
so protect the younger leaves, or are of such a shape and assume 
such positions that they are able to play a very important partin 
protecting younger leaves. 

A very good example illustrating bow older leaves can be so 
arranged as to effectually cover over the young leaves and 
grow ing-point is found in Uvariajgurgurea^ Bluine. A front and 
also a back view of a shoot of this plant is shown in fig. 7, A 
and B (PL XL VIII.), where A is the front view and B the back 
view of a similar shoot. The shoots themselves are in this plant 
slightly inclined to the vertical, so that by this means the older 
leaves are protected from the sun’s heat. On examining the 
front view (fig. 7, A), we see that the three leaves a , b , c are so 
arranged that they completely cover over the growing-point and 
its younger leaves, so that these latter are completely shielded ; 
while the back view (fig. 7, B) shows how the younger internodes, 
with their smaller leaves, are hidden behind the large leaves. 
The young leaves, as they attain to their mature size, assume the 
* Bot. Centralbl. vol. xxxy. p. 239. 
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same relative positions, and so protect other young leaves, and 
so on. 

Galactodendron utile affords also an example of this mode of 
protection, the young and tender leaves being protected by 
older ones ; and further protection is also gained by the tender 
leaves assuming a vertical position until sufficiently strong to 
resist the atmospheric conditions. 


G-ossypium. 

Another very interesting case of older leaves protecting the 
younger ones is found in the various species of the genus Gos- 
sypium. In this genus the leaves are cordate, with rather long 
petioles, which, for some time after the leaf has expanded, 
assume a position only slightly inclined from the vertical: the 
lamina forms an acute angle with the petiole, and is so arranged 
that in the young condition it hangs nearly vertically (Pl. XLVII. 
fig. 8, A, b) downwards ; thus the lamina of each leaf makes an 
acute angle with the axis of the branch on w T hich it is borne. 
In this way each leaf, in its turn, stands nearly over the actual 
growing-point (fig. 8, B and C), and shades all leaves younger 
than itself; and here we see the advantage which these plants 
gain from the cordate base of their leaves, namely, that the 
lamina being continued backward is able more effectually to 
shade the growing-point. The manner in which the growing- 
point can be shaded is seen in fig. 8, B and C, which are taken 
from photographs of living plants in which the camera was placed 
directly over the shoot. In fig. 8, B, the young leaf b is partially 
seen; but all leaves younger than b and the growing-point are 
invisible, and hence completely shaded ; and in fig. 8, C, the leaf 
a entirely shades the growing-point. 


Begonia. 

A still more interesting case of this kind of protection is 
found in the genus Begonia . The leaf of the Begonias, it is well 
known, is un symmetrical (PI. XL VIII. fig. 9, A), the want of sym- 
metry being caused by the base of the lamina being semicordate ; 
pne side of the base is largely developed, while the other side 
remains almost undeveloped. Just as in the case of Gossypium 
previously described, the leaves are so arranged that the lamina 
of the older leaves shades over the younger ones. Pig. 9, C. 
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which is a drawing of a branch in a vertical position, shows 
the arrangement of the leaves, and how the leaf c is effectually 
shaded by the leaves a and b; and fig. 9, B, which is taken 
looking straight down upon the apex of another shoot, shows 
how effectually all the leaves younger than f are shaded aud 
protected, and at the same time how the leaf f receives a con- 
siderable amount of shade and therefore of protection. 

I investigated many species of Begonia growing wild, and 
always found the same result, namely, that the leaves were so 
arranged that the young leaves received a great deal of shade, 
and that the peculiar shape of the old leaf helped considerably 
in shading the younger leaves. 

"We have now an explanation of the curious shape of the 
Begonia-leaxes, viz. to take part in the protection of younger 
leaves; and although this peculiar shape may have some 
other function, yet at all events it is useful as an organ of 
protection. 

In many species grown in greenhouses in this country this 
arrangement is not clearly marked, the leaves being drawn to 
one side according to the prevailing direction of the light, while 
in its natural state the plant would he equally illuminated on all 
sides. 

4. Protection by Means of Gum. 

Treub, in the paper above quoted, mentions Taberncemoniana 
and Lactaria as genera in which the buds are protected by means 
of a gummy secretion which covers over the growing-point, and 
to these we may add various species of Gardenia and Lasianihera 
apicalis , Thw. 

The case of Taberncemontana dichotoma , Boxb., is especially 
interesting. The buds of this plant are covered over with a gum 
which does not completely harden, hut remains in a semifluid 
condition; and as the leaves previously covered up grow and 
expand, the gum remains attached to their edges and stretches 
as a thin film between them ; and so the next youngest leaves 
are for a certain time enclosed in a small four- sided chamber, 
two opposite sides of which are formed by two leaves, and the 
other two opposite sides by a thin film of gum. This gum is 
eventually ruptured and the same process is repeated. 

I had intended to have worked out completely the secretion of 
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gum in these plants 5 but on my return to England I found that 
my friend Mr. Percy Groom had already done considerable work 
on this part of the subject. I therefore gave to him the material 
necessary to finish his investigations. 
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Fig. 1. Artocarpus incisco. A, a shoot showing leaves and stipular hood (a). 
B, end of a shoot showing leaf and inflorescence (&) just emerging from 
the stipular hoods (a). 

Fig. 2. Artocarpus incisa. A, perfect leaf. B, C, D, leaves damaged by the 
sun when stipular hood has been removed. 

Fig. 3. Heptapleunm . A, shoot with leaves. B, shoot showing growing- 

point protected by the stipules. C, base of petioles with stipules. 

Fig. 4. Canarium zcylanicum. A, end of a shoot, showing protective scales. 
B, C, D, E, drawings showing the development of a leaf. 

Fig: 5. Wormia triquetm. A, end of a shoot with young leaf enclosed in the 
stipules at a . B, young leaf just emerging from stipules. C, young 
leaf fully emerged. D, drawing showing the stipules being cast off. 

Fig. 6 . Sarcocephalus esculentm. A, shoot with leaves and growing-point 
covered with stipules. B, growing point with one stipule removed. 
0, a stipule. 

Fig. 7. TJoaria purpurea . A, front view of a shoot. B, back view of a 
shoot. 

Fig. 8 . Gossypium. A, shoot seen in an erect position. B and 0, shoots, seen 
from above. 

Fig. 9. Begonia. A, leaf. B, shoot, seen from above. C, shoot seen in a 
vertical position. 
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O BT LICHEES COLLECTED W VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. §53 

On Lichens collected in the Colony of Victoria, Australia. By 
Bev. F. B. M. ‘Wilsojt. (Communicated by W. Carruthees, 
Esq., E.B.S., F.L.S.) 

[Read 16th April, 1891.] 

(Plate XLIX.) 

JSTo previous paper has been published on the Lichens of Victoria, 
so far as the writer is aware ; and, with the exception of a few 
specimens in the Melbourne Botanical Museum named by Krem- 
pelhuber and J*. Mueller, and a few collected along the coast by 
various persons and named by Nylander and others, the lichen- 
ology of Victoria has hitherto been a blank. The paucity of 
previous information will account for the large number of species 
and varieties which are here named as new. 

The microscopical examination in every case was made with a 
good magnifying-power of 275 diameters, from which the drawings 
have been enlarged to 1000 diameters. In these examinations 
it has been found that the spores of Victorian Lichens are 
usually smaller than those of the same species described by 
European lichenologists. It should be mentioned, however, 
that most of the plants examined were gathered during a cycle 
of abnormally dry seasons, and that the spores of at least some 
Lichens gathered af ter a continuance of wet weather proved to he 
nearly half as large again as those from specimens collected in 
the same spot after a drought. 

In determining the species much help has been obtained from 
the Lichen herbaria in the Melbourne Botanical Museum, especially 
from TIepp’s collection, and from the specimens authenticated by 
J. Mueller. Besides which the following authorities have been 
consulted : — Aeharius’s ‘ Lichen ographia Universalis,’ 1810, and 
‘Synopsis Methodica Lichenum,’ 1814; Nylander’s ‘Synopsis 
Methodica Lichenum,’ 1858; Leighton’s ‘Lichen Flora of the 
British Isles,’ 3rd edition, 1879; Hooker’s ‘Handbook of the 
New Zealand Flora’ ; and various papers in the Linnean Society’s 
Transactions during many years. 

Fam. I. BxssACEiE. 

It is probable that there are representatives of this family 
which have eluded observation from their obscurity and their 
close affinity to the Algm. It is only after much perplexity and 
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repeated comparison with Hepp’s specimens and drawings that 
the following species has been classed with the Stigonematax— 

1. Stigonema ephebeoibes, F. Wih ., sp. nov. (PL XLIX 

fig-1-) 

Thallus fusco-ater opacus pulvinato-contextuB filiforinis tenel- 
lus, subsecundc-ramosus, prsesertim ad apicem. Alt. ad 3 mm., 
crass, ad *1 mm. adtingens. — Habitat super saxa grauitica sub- 
alpina in Mt. Macedon (alt. 3400 ped.). 

Cortex e membrana tenuissima olivacea constat, per quarn vis se 
sunt, saltern in ramulis juvenilibus, eelluke transverse ordinate, 
granula gonima 1~3 vel plura coniinentes. Hamuli senescentes 
minus translucidi, atque a granulis plus prominentibus magis 
rugulosi fact! sunt. Granula gonima dilute olivaeeo-vireutia sunt, 
et magnitudine formaque valde diversa, pleriunque *01 mm. diam. 
foupra tballum et concolora et mox separabilia inveniuntur organa 
minuta lenticularia, *2 mm. diam., quorum textura videtur eadem 
quse tballi. 

Pig. 1 exhibet ramuli thallini apicem. 

Pam. II. C ollem ace i . 

This family is well represented in Victoria, considering the 
dryness of the climate. Twenty-three species have been found, 
of which eleven seem to be new to science. Of the rest four are 
new varieties. One of the new species has been assigned to 
Wallroth’s obsolete genus Obryzum , owing to its unmistakably 
endoearpoid apothecia and its cellular tballine cortex. Some of 
this family are abundant enough, especially Lichincc confinis, 
Leflogium olivaceum , L. tremelloides var. azureum , L . Fictorianum , 
and L . JBurgessii . It is notable that the Victorian Oollemata 
belong chiefly to the narrow-spored section ( SgnechoUastus ) of 
that genus, which is usually the least numerous. 

2. Lichjna confinis, Ach. 

' Prequens supra scopulos maritimos ad mare Australe et ad 
sinum Port Phillip, aqua marina inundata. 

3. Stnalissa miceococca, Born, et JSTyl. 

Abundans supra muscos et rupes subalpinos in Mt. Macedon 
(alt. 3400 ped.). 

4. COLLEMA PLHMBEUM, F. Wils., sp. UOV. (PL XLIX. fig. 2.) 

Thallus plumbeus parvus complicatus membranaeeus rotundo- 

lobatus, lobis undulatis. Apothecia minuta ssepe conferta rufo-* 
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brunnea sessilia plana, margine tballino cincta. S po ra? ^$ip soi3eo- 
fusiformes, 5-septa tse, adhuc longitudinaliter divisas, long. 
lat. *004 mm. Granula gonima oblon go-globosa, long. *003-*005 
mm. moniliformiter concatenata, iodo vinose lutea. G-el. bym. 
iodo caerulea. — Habitat supra muscos ad arboris cortieem in 
Warburton. 

Fig. 2. Spora. 

5 COLLEMA (§ SyKECHOJBLASTUS) ATRT7M, F. Wils Sp. BOV. 

(Pl. XLIX. fig. 3.) 

Tballus ater mediocris, ad diam. 1*5 poll, attingens, complieato- 
squamosus, ambitu lobatus crassus cartiiagineus granulato- 
corrugatas. Apothecia atra vel obscure rufa vel interdum albida, 
margine tballino integro cincta, ad diam. 1 mm. attingentia. 
Sporse ovatse vel fusiformi-ovatse uno vel utroque apice acuminate 
3-4-loculat£e, long. *018-*02t> mm., lat. ‘005-006 mm. Thecae 
clavetse, iodo intense casrulese. Parapbyses graciles confertae. — 
Habitat ad rupes calcareas maritimas in Warrnambool. 

Fig. 3. Sporae tres. 

6. Collema (§ Synechoblastus) CONGESTTJM, F. Wils., 
sp. nov. (PI. XLIX. fig. 4.) 

Thallus ater vel atro-fuscus, parvus, lat. poll, attingens, carti- 
iagineus diftormi-lobatus, lobis rotundis undulatis ambitu elevatis 
incrassatis crenatis. Apotbecia atra vel pallide aufc obscure rufa, 
mediocria, diam. 2 mm., plana margine incrassato cincta, demum 
convexa immarginata. Spora? eylindricse vel ellipsoideo* cylin- 
drical, interdum curvata?, saepe apicibus acuminatae, simplices vel 
uuiseptatae, 2-5 loculos continentes, long. *017 mm., lat. *0035 mm. 
Parapbyses crassae inarticulate. Gel. bym. iodo caerulescens, 
protoplasma tbecarum intense cseruleum. Granula gonima 
in alveolis conglomerate in quovis 2 vel 3 vel pluria, non 
mouiliformia. — Habitat supra muscos &c. ad rupes calcareos 
maritimos in Warmambool. 

Fig. 4. Sporae quatuor. 

7. Collema glatjcophthalmttm, Ffyl. 

Haud infrequens in locis va,riis. 

8. Collema nigrescens, Ach. 

Haud infrequens, saepe socium 0. glaucophthalmi . 

9. Collema leucocarpum, Tayl . 3 f Wools . 

Frequens ad arbores et ropes in locis variis. 
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10. CoLLEMA LETT CO CABPEM, Tai/L, var. MINES, F. Wih. 

Multo minus et obscurius quam typus, quoad thallum et apo- 

thecia. Sporce long, circa *03 mm.— Habitat ad arbores props 
lacuna Wat Wat, GKppsland. 

11. Col lem a (§ Synecitoblastes) Sekeciokis, F. Wih,, 
sp. nov. (PI. XLIX. fig. 5.) 

Tballus viridis ant fusco-virens aut olivaceus, subtns ca^uleo- 
virens, tenue membranaceus, Levis nitidus aut nitidiusculus vel 
ssepius granulato-rugulosus, inediocris, 2-3 poll, attingena, 
rotundodobatus, lobis imbricatis undulato-crispis margin© adscen- 
denti. Apotbecia rufa vel testaceo-rnfa mediocria, circa 1 mm. 
ssepe conferta plana vel convexiuscula, margin© thallino tenui 
integro cincta. Sporao elongato-fusiformis reetm vel arcuatae vel 
spiraliter contort®, 3-9-septat®, long. *03-05 mm., lat. *004- 
*008 mm. * Gel. hym. iodo cserulescens. Gran, gonima oblonga 
vel reniformia, long. *l-’2 mm. vel subglobosa, diam. circa 
*1 mm. — Habitat ad corticem Senecionis Bedfordii in ramis 
borizontalibus vel truncis inelinatis, raro et nonnihil minus ad 
corticem Frostantherce lasianthi , in Mt. Macedon, et Lakes 
Entrance, Gippsland. 

Tballus juvenilis est pertenuis nitidus quasi tenuis pigmenti 
membrana. 

Eig. 5. SporsB tres. 

12. Collema (§ Sykeciioblastes) qeadbiloculabe, F. Wils., 
sp. nov. (PL XLIX. fig. 6.) 

Thallus fusco-olivaceus vel nigricans membranaceus adherens, 
lobatus ambitu crassior crispatus. Apotbecia mediocria atra vel 
rufo-atra, margin© thallino integro cincta plana vel eoncaviuscula 
conferta. Sporse cylindrical in utroque apice rotundat® aliquando 
eurvatul®, 3-septat®, long. *02-03 mm., lat. *003-*005 mm. 
Paraphyses graciles inarticulat®. Gran. gon. moniliformia aut 
interdum in alveolis gelatinosis quaterna conglomerata. — 
Habitat supra museos ad rupes graniticos subalpinos, in Mt. 
Macedon alt. 3400 ped. 

Eig. 6. Sporge du®. 

13. Leptogium olivaceem, F. Wih., sp. nov. (PI. XLIX. 
fig. 7.) 

Tballus olivaceus, subtus pallidior vel cinerascens, laevis firmus 
rotundo-lobatus uudulatus. Apotbecia rufa vel fusco-rufa, plana 
demum convexa, margine thallino tenui cincta. Spora fusiformi- 
ellipsoide®, long. *013 mm., lat. *004 mm., 3-5-septata, adhue 
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longitudinaliter divisae.-— Habitat inter muscos ad rapes 
graniticos in Traawool et Beaconsfield. 

Persimile Collemati furvo sed cortice tballino baud dubie 
cellular! distinguitur. Gran. gon. moniliformi cobserentia. Gel.' 
bym. iodo caeruleseens. 

Big. 7. Spora. 

14., Leptogium olivaceum, var. granulatum, F. Wils. 
Tballus olivaceus vel fuseo-olivaceus, passim plumbeus, subtus 
pallidior firm us mediocris, lat. poll., laevis ssepius prope centrum 
vel omnino granulatus. Csetera ut in typo. — Habitat ad arbo- 
rum cortices in Warrnambool et Hew et Gippsland; frequens. 

15. Leptogium oliyaceum, var. limbatum, F. Wils. 

Tballus ambitu crispatus et isidioso limbatus. Apotbecia 

inyisa. Habitat ad aborum cortices in Warrnambool. 

16. Leptogium olivaceum, var. isidiosum, F. Wils . 

Tballus plumbeo-cmrulescens, passim olivaceo tinctus mem- 

branaceus tenuis plicato-undulatus plus minus isidio csesio vel 
obscure plumbeo vestitus. Sterilis. — Habitat ad arborum cortices 
in Gippsland et Warrnambool. 

17. Leptogium biloculare, F. Wils., sp. nov. (Pl. XLIX. 
fig. 8.) 

Tballus plumbeus membranaceus parvus (semipol.) laciniato- 
lobatus, lobis sinuatis undulatis. Apotbecia pallide rufa minuta, 
lat. *2- # 7 mm., margine tballino prominulo cincta. Sporse fusi- 
formi-ellipsoidese, biloculares, long. *015 mm., lat. *006 mm. Gel. 
by in. iodo eserulescens. — Habitat ad arboris cortieem in sylva 
montana, Mt. Macedon. 

Pig. 8. Spora. 

18. Leptogium sinuatum, Koerb . 

Haud iufrequens ad rapes muscosas prope rivulos in Mt. 
Macedon et Lome et Kilmore. 

19. Leptogium lacerum, Ach. 

Infrequens ad rapes muscosas prope rivulos in Mt. Macedon 
et Lome et Upper Beaeonsfieid. Dubinin. 

20. Leptogium lacerum, var. pulvinatum, FLoffm . 

Barum ad terram, Kew. 

21. Leptogium tremelloides, Fr. 

Supra muscos ad arboris cortieem, Warburton. 
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22. Leptogium tremelloides, var. azureum, JVyh 

Prequens in locis plurimis. 

23. Leptogium dactylinum, Tuck. 

Haud infrequens supra museos ad saxa et rapes in rivulis, prope 
Cobden et Lome. 

24. Leptogium Pecten, F. Wils sp. hoy. (Pl. XLIX. fig. 9.) 

Tb alius minutus squamuliformis plumbeus vel brunneus tenu- 

issimus ambitu digitato-crenatus ssepe pulvinato-confertus. Apo- 
tbeeia rufescentia, cum thallo comparata majuseula, lat. 1*5 mm,, 
eon cava margine pallido tenui cincta, ssepe immarginata. Spora> 
subellipsoidese, long. *016 -*024 mm., lat. *008 mm., 3-septatse, 
loculis centralibus ssepe longitudinaliter divisis. — Habitat ad 
arborum cortices emortuos in Mordialloe, et Mt. Maeedon et 
G-lenmaggie ; infrequens. 

Pig. 9. Sporse duse. 

25. Leptogium Yicxorianum, F. Wils., sp. nov. (PI. XLIX. 

fig. 10.) 

Thallus obscure plumbeus, passim rufo-fuseus, subtus fere con- 
color vel subcinerascens, magnus, 3 pol. et ultra, rotundo-lobatus, 
lobis undulatis, trams plus minus confuse rugulosus membra- 
naceus sed in lobis veteribus crassus et passim fusco-furfuraceus 
quasi cortice privatus interdum squamulis vestitus. Apothecia 
mediocria interdum majuscularufa vel fusco-rufa, margine thallino 
(interdum excluso) saepius plicato vel granulato vel breve lacinato 
cincta. Sporse ovoideo-fusiformes, apicibus ssepe aeuminatis, long. 
*013~*017 mm., lat. *005-*006 mm., typice 3-septatse plerumque 
loculis centralibus longitudinaliter vel oblique divisis. Gran, 
gon. monilifor miter concatenatse. — Habitat inter museos ad 
arbores et rupes. Abundans in locis montanis, Mt. Maeedon et 
Black Spur etc. 

Affine L . ckloromelo , Sw., et forsitan ejus varietas. 

Pig. 10. Sporse duse. 

26. Leptogium peyllocarpum, Pers. 

Abundans in locis maritimis ad mare Australe. 

27. Leptogium Burgessii, Mont. 

Prequens ad rapes et arborum cortices in locis multis. 

28. Leptogium limbatum, F. Wils., sp. nov. 

Thallus plumbeo-cseruleseens vel plumbeus, passim rufo-fusce- 
scens membranaceo-dilatatus maiusculus, ad 2-3 poll, attingens, 
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rotundo-lobatus undulatus ambitu infleso sinuato pro magna 
parte limbo squamoso ornatus inter dum bullatus in bullis sper- 
magonibus confertis, subtus concolor parce albo tomentellus 
ambitu late nudus. Apothecia invisa. — Habitat ad arborum 
cortices in Mt. Macedon. 

Speciosum. Affine L. infiexo, JSTjl., sed distat tballo lobato 
et limbato et infra concolore. 




29. Obeyzum mybiopus, F. Wils. 9 sp. nov. (Pl. XLIX. 
fig. 11.) 

Thallus cinerascenti-plumbeus vel cseruleo-plumbeus, parvus, 
circa poll., rotundo-lobatus profunde fissus, lobis imbricatis mar- 
ginibus decurvis minute confuse rugulosus, subtus rhizinis vel- 
lereis saepe fascieulatis albis passim cseruleo-nigricantibus dense 
vestitus. Apotbecia endocarpoidea minuta, lat. *2 mm. extus 
tanquam tubercula depressa fuscescentia vel obscura in lobis 
thalli dispersa hie illic sat conferta. Sporse 8nse ineolores, ellip- 
soideo-fusiformes, long. *013 mm., lat. *004 mm., 3-septatae, iodo 
succineo coloratse. Paraphyses discretse. G-ran. gon. oblonga, 
long. *015 mm., bina in cellulis moniliformibus vel dispersis minute 
granulata maculata. Cortex cellulosus. — Habitat super arboris 
corticem inter J ungermannias in sylva umbrosa prope Warragul, 
Gippsland. Semel invenitur in Victoria, sed frequenter forma 
isidiosa sterilis in Queensland. Rhizinse fasciculate in ambitu 
thalli simulant pedes myriopodis j hinc nomen. 

Pig. 11. Spora. 


I 

1 


Pam. III. Myeiang-iacei. 


Two species of Myriangium have been found in Victoria, one 
of which is new to science. The new species has several pecu- 
liarities, which may give a little help in elucidating the affinities 
of this strange family. 

The whole plant is covered with sevphophoroid apothecia 
standing out in all directions, and of various sizes and stages of 
development. The epithecium is almost identical in texture 
with the epithallus, but is generally concave and slightly rufescent. 
In old apothecia it is worn into cavities, which give it a granulato- 
rugulose appearance. The spores are longer and narrower than 
those of the species hitherto known, and in general form re- 
semble those of Collema muUipartitum figured by Hy lander in his 
‘ Sy nop sis.’ Both thallus and apothecia contain granular gonimia, 
which are usually, if not invariably, conglomerate. ’When a dried 
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specimen of this lichen is submerged in water, there arise from it 
on all sides streams of minute air-bubbles for a considerable time, 
showing the porous nature of the plant. It does not very appre- 
ciably increase in size when moistened, as the Collemacei do. 
When it is wet or bruised, a marked scent like that of some fungi 
is perceived, but this character it has in common with many other 
lichens, especially among the Gladonici . 

30. Myiuangium Dthujei, Berk, et Mont . 

Infrequens in Mt. Macedon et Sandringham. Speeimina a 
Victoria sporas minores habent quam ea a Xylandro descripta; 
long. *0l7-*023 mm., lat. 0Q6-'0Q9 mm. ; sicut speeimina a Queens- 
land ; de qnibus Dr. Knight scripsit “ The spores are usually 
smaller, and the cells constituting the mass of the thallus are 
darker and more opaque than those of European growth.” 

31. Myeiangium dolichospobum, F. 'Wils ., sp. nov. (PI, 
XLIX. fig. 12.) 

Thallus ater, parvus, lat. 2-5 mm., alt, circa 2 mm., pulvinatus 
opacus vel nitidiusculus inaqualis. Apotheeia fere thallum 
eircumtegentia et concolora plana vel eoneava, epitheciis sub- 
ruf escentibus, lat. 1 mm. attingentia, marginibus thallinis rotundo- 
obtusis cincta, elevata vel stipitata stipitibus interdum ad long. 
1 mm. productis deorsum attenuatis. Theca spharoidea in epi- 
theeii substantia cellulari dispersa. Spora Bna incolores cylin- 
drica simplices arcuata ad apices subacuminata minute guttata 
in axi longitudinal!, long. *04 mm., lat. ‘006 min. Gran, gon, 
diam. *002- '007 mm. Textura eellulosa fusca, cellulis diam. '003- 
*005 mm,— Habitat ad ramulos Mymenqntherce Banksii in Mafira, 
Gippsland. Facile dignotum apotheciis stipitatis et sporaruin 
forma. 

Pig. 12. Spora dua. ! 

Earn. IV. Liciienacei. 

Tribe Caliciei. 

, Dr. Ny lander, in his ‘Synopsis Methodica Lichenum,’ says of 
the geographical distribution of Ibis tribe, ** hemispharam 
borealem praprimis inhabitantes.” “ In Europa adsunt 33, in 
Gallia 27, in terris Scandinavis 25, in America boreali saltern 27, 
in hemisphara autem australi coguita sunt solum 5, quarum 2 
in boreali deficiunt. Species totius telluris computata inveniun- 
tur 40.” Exploration in Victoria leads to the conclusion that 
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this tribe is as largely represented in the Southern as in the 
Northern hemisphere. Probably the minuteness of the plants 
has caused them to be overlooked by collectors visiting the 
Southern hemisphere. As far as Victoria is concerned, they seem 
to have been overlooked altogether. The writer was the first to 
publish the discovery in this colony of a lichen of this tribe ; and 
he has found them in great abundance in very many places and 
of many kinds. 

The following list contains 31 varieties, if not species, found 
in Victoria, of which 27 at least seem to be new to science. On 
comparing them with Nylander’s descriptions, the Victorian 
plants, as a rule, seem to have somewhat smaller spores and a 
more developed tballus than those found elsewhere. The thalli 
of Galioium niveum, Q. fiavidum, and C. roseo-albidum are spe- 
cially remarkable for their thickness. It is notable also that the 
species which, in other lands grow on the wood of the oak, in the 
absence of that tree in Victorian forests choose the eucalypts, 
whose timber is similarly dense. All the Calicei hitherto found 
in Victoria grow on dead wood or dead bark, or the thallus of 
other lichens. None are saxicole. The following descriptions 
and relative drawings are the result of repeated and careful 
autopsy. 

32. SPHLST CTRENA MICROCEPHALA, JSfyl., Var. TENELLA, J7. Wlh . 

Apothecia nigro-fusca nitida tenella, alt. 3 mm., oapitulis tur- 

binato-globosis (diam. *1 mm.) in stipitibus (crass. *05 mm.) 
elevatis, exeipulis pyrenodeis. Sporae simplices nigricantes fusi- 
formi-globosse nonnullse difformi ellipsoideae, long. *01 mm., pa- 
rietibus crassiusculis. — Habitat super Pertusariam quandam ad 
ramulos Hymen anther ce JBanJcsii in MafFra, Gippsland. 

Similis S. microcephaly a Nylandro descriptse (Meth. Syn.) sed 
stipites speciminum Victorian or urn saepius longiores et graciliores 
et capitula minora et sporse minutiores sunt. In plagis paucis 
minutis (diam. 6-12 mm.) conferta inventa est. Speeimina simi- 
liora typo inventa sunt prope Sydney, New South Wales, etenim 
prope Brisbane, Queensland, non conferta sed sparsa et in plagis 
majoribus quam var. tenella . 

P.S. Typus huper minutus in MafFra, Grippsland. 

33. Calicium chrysocephalttm, var. eilake, Ach. 

Thallus obsoletus. Apothecia minuta,alt. *7-1 mm., stipitibus 
gracilibus circa *05 mm. crass., capitulis turbinatis citrino suf- 



Apotliecia tota nigra stipiti- 
erass. circa *1 mm. 
ns ycI subturbinatis lat. 
•eseentes, fusiform! - 
nigra defmit®, long, 
a latere vis® bacil lares crass. 
•0015. — Habitat ad Eucalyptos decorticatos in Lakes Entrance, 
Gippsland. 

Eig. 13. Spor® du®. 

35. Calicixjm niveum, F. Wih sp. nov. (PL XLIX. fig, 14.) 

Thallus niveo-albus crassus effusus. Apotliecia minuta, alt. 
*5 mm., stipitibus gracillimis, crass, circa *05 mm., infra hyalino- 
albidis supra fuscis aut nigris vel totis fuscisaut nigris aliquando 
uno- vel pluri-furcatis. Capitulis bemisphserieo-lenticularibus 
nigris, lat. circa *25 mm., interdum in lobis duobus vel pluribus di- 
visis. Spor® dilute nigrescentes fusiformi-ellipsoide® simplices, 
long. -004-006 mm., lat. -002-005 mm., compress®, transverse vis® 
fere bacillares vel truncato-oblong® crass. *0015 mm. parietibus 
crassis. Gel, bym. iodo vinose lutescens. — Habitat ad corticem 
emortuum Eucalyptorum vivorum in Maffra et Lakes Entrance, 


Thallus albidus vel cinerascens. 
bus gracilibus alt. 1 mm,, vel paullo altioribus, 
aliquando furcatis, capitulis lentiformib 
ad '5 mm. attingentibus. Spor® dilute mgr 
ellipsoide®, simplices, pariete crasso line; 
*006-009 mm., lat. -004-005 mm 
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binatodentiformibus vel hemisphaericodentiformibus, lat. ad 
‘25 mm. attingentibus, Sporse fuscse fusiformi-ellipsoideae sim- 
plices, long. ‘005-*008 mm., lat. *002-*003 mm., pariete crassiusculo 
extus a linea obscura definite. — Habitat ad Euealyptos emortuos 
decorticatos in Kew et Croydon et Warrnambool, etc. : haud 
infrequens. Affine C. yparietino. 

9 Fig. 15. Sporse duse. 

37. Calicium parvulum, F. Wils sp. nov. (PI. XLIX. 
fig. 16.) 

Thallus albns sub deter minatus. Apotheeia tota nigra, alt. 
•4 mm., stipitibus gracilibus crass. *05 mm., capitulis lentifcrmi- 
bus lat. ‘16 mm. Sporse dilute nigrescentes ellipsoidese simplices, 
long. *003-*006 mm., lat. *0015-*Q025 mm., parietibus tenuibus 
nigris. — Habitat ad Euealyptos emortuos decorticatos in Maffra 
et Mt. Macedon. Facie est albarium tenue in quo apotbeeia 
pernigra etsi minutissima mox visa sunt. Sporse linea exteriore 
nigra notatse sunt ut ese C. Victories - , cujus forsitan biclicben sit 
varietas minuta. 

Fig. 16. Sporse duse. 

38. Calicium cootortum, F. Wils., sp. nov. (PI. XLIX. 
fig. 17.) 

Thallus albidus tenuissimus. Apotbeeia tota nigra, alt. 1 mm., 
stipitibus gracilibus crass. ‘1mm. contortis, capitulis hemisphsenco- 
lentieularibus. Sporse dilute nigrescentes fusiformi-ellipsoideae 
simplices, long. *004 mm., lat. *0014“*002 mm. — Habitat ad Euca- 
lyptos emortuos decorticatos in Metung, Gippsland. Assimile 
C. Victories, sed distinguendum capitulis minoribus et sporis 
minutioribus arctioribus coloreque alio. 

Fig. 17. Sporse duse. 

39. Calicium g-racillimtjm, F. Wils., sp. nov. (PI. XLIX. 

fig. 18.) 

Thallus macula alba indicatus. Apotbeeia tota nigra, alt. 
‘8 mm., stipitibus graeillimis crass, circa ‘06 mm., capitulis mi- 
nutis lat. *1 mm. turbinato-lentiformibus. Sporse ellipsoidese vel 
fusiformi-ellip soidese, long. *001-‘0D2 mm., lat. ‘0006-001 mm., 
uniseptatse. — Habitat ad Asterem argyrophyllum decortieatum 
putrescentem in Alt. Ma^cedon. 

Fig. 18. Sporse tres. 
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40. Calioxum beforme, Jl Wils., sp. nov. (PI. XLIX. 
fig. 19.) 

Thallus cinerascens tenuis granulosus. Apothecia nigra, gra- 
nulis thallinis et aliis deformata, alt. 1 mm. vel paullo altiora, 
stipitibus crass. 2 mm., capitulis turbinato-lentiformibus lat. ad 
*5 mm. attingentibus ; massa sporali nigra protrusa, interdum uno 
latere valde extensa. Sporse nigrescentes fusiformi-ellipsoidese, 
long. •006-008 mm., lat. *0025~*004 mm., uniseptatse, septo ple- 
rumque minus distincto. — Habitat ad Eucalyptos decorticatos 
putrescentes in Metung, Grippsland. 

Apothecia insolita in hoc genere mconcinna mox granules aut 
particulas alienas retinent, quasi glutinosa. 

Eig. 19. Sporse quatuor. 

41. Calicium roseo-albiditm, F. Wils., sp. nov. (PI. ILII. 


Thallus roseo-albidus, crassus, minute eancellatus chrysogoni- 
micus. Apothecia tenella tota nigra, alt. *7 mm., stipitibus gra- 
cilentibus crass. '06 mm., capitulis lenticular i bus lat. *2 mm. 
Sporse nigrescentes oblongse aut oblongo-ellipsoidese, long. 
*005 mm. aut longiores, lat. *002-*003 mm., apicibus rotundatis 
uniseptatse. — Habitat ad Eucalyptos decorticatos putrescentes in 
Maffra, G-ippslaud. 

Magna pars arboris visa est colore lichenis bujus roseo-albido 
tincta. Thallus contusus flavescit. Odore in mentem venit 
Primula vulgaris. 

Eig. 20. Sporse quatuor. 

42. Caliciitm biloculare, F. Wils., sp. nov, (PI. XLIX. 
fig. 21.) 

Thallus albidus vel cinerascens tenuis. Apothecia tota nigra, 
alt. *8-1 mm., stipitibus crass. *1 mm., capitulis lentiformibus vel 
subturbinato-lentiformibuslat. *3-*4 mm. Sporse fuscescentes vel 
fusco- nigrescentes ellipsoidese vel subfusiformi-ellipsoidese, long 
;005-*007 mm., lat. *002-003 mm., biloculares vel obsolete bilo- 
culares vel simplices, septo non viso, pariete nonnibil crasso. — Ha- 
bitat ad Eucalyptos decorticatos putrescentes in WarrnambooL 

Eorsitan varietas O . sub tills, Pers. 

Eig. 21. Sporse quatuor. 

43. Caliciitm capillare, F. Wils sp, nov. (Pl. XLIX. 
fig. 22.) 

Thallus albus tenuis vel tenuissimus. Apothecia tota nigra 
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gracilia, alt. 1 mm., stipitibns crass. 1 mm., capitulis turbinato- 
lentiformibus lat. *3-*4 mm. Sporae nigrescentes oblongae vel 
ellipsoideae, long. '005 mm., lat. *0025 mm., uniseptatae. — Habitat 
ad Eucalyptos decorticatos putrescentes in Warburton et Mfc. 
Macedon et Maffra. 

Eorsitan varietas G. subtilis , Pers. 

Pig. 22. Sporae duae. 

44. Calicium obovatum, F. WUs ., sp. nov. (Pl. XLIX. 
fig. 23.) 

Thallus cinerascens tenuis. Apotbecia tota nigra, alt. *8-1 mm., 
stipitibus gracilibus crass. ‘08-T mm., capitulis obovoideis vel 
turbinatis lat. *l-*3 mm. Sporae nigrescentes ellipsoideae, long. 
*005-012 mm., lat. *003-004 mm., uniseptatae, duos loeulos con- 
tinentes, septis non semper visis. — Habitat ad lignum Eucalypti 
in Mt. Macedon. Eorma capituli obovata boc a Caliciis aliis 
dignotum. 

Eig. 23. Sporae tres. 

45. Calicium piperatum, F. Wils., sp. noy. (PI. XLIX. 
fig. 24.) 

Thallus albido-cinerascens vel cinereus tenuis. Apotbecia 
nigra minuta subsessilia, alt. *2 mm., stipitibus crass. *1 mm., capi- 
tulis lentiformibus discis planis lat. *25 mm. Sporae fusco-nigres- 
centes oblongae, long. *004-*008 mm., lat. *0025-005 mm., uni- 
septatae, in quovis cellulo loculum globosum continentes. — Habitat 
ad Eucalyptos decorticatos putrescentes in Mt. Macedon. 

Eig. 24. Sporae tres. 

46. Calicium nigrum, Schaer., var. nov. minutum, C. Knight. 
(PL XLIX. fig. 25.) 

Thallus obscure cinerascens granulosus. Apothecia tota nigra, 
alt. *5 mm., stipitibus crass. *1-12 mm., capitulis turbinato-cylin- 
draceis discis pruinosis lat. *3~*7 mm. Sporae nigrescentes ellip- 
soideae, long. *004-012 mm., lat. *002— *006 mm., uniseptatae, in 
medio constrictae loculum in utroque cellulo continentes. — Habitat 
ad lignum Eucalypti putrescens in Kew et Oakleigb. 

Eig. 25. Sporae duo. 

47. Calicium bulbosum, F. WUs., sp. nov. (PL XLIX. 
fig. 26.) 

Thallus albido-cinerascens. Apotbecia stipitibus nigris fere 
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validis ad alt. 1 mm. et crass. *2 mm. attingentibus, eapiiulis glo- 
bosis, subtus cinereo-pruinosis, diam. *5 mm. Sporse fusco-nigres- 
centes subfusiformi-ellipsoidem, long. *006-012 mm., lat. *008- 
*005 mm., uniseptatae, loculum in utroque cellulo continentes 
parietibus exterioribus distinctis rnbescentibus. — Habitat ad 
Eucalyptos decorticatos putrescentes in Lakes Entrance, Gipps- 
land. 

Eorsitan varietas O. quercini , Pers. An sit var. mbcmereum , 
Hyl.P 

Eig. 26. Sporae tres. 

48. Caxicium curtum, Turn . Sf JBorr var. minus, F. Wils. 

Thallus albidus tennis vel evanescens. Apotbeeia alt. 1*8 mm. 

saepius minora, stipitibus crass. *2 min., capitulis turbinatis lat. ad 
6 mm., infra albo suffusis. Massa sporali protrusa ; sporrn long. 
*005-01 mm., lat. *002-*003 mm. — Habitat ad Eucalyptos decor- 
ticatos putrescentes et supra trabes Eucalypti veteros. Erequens 
et in locis abundans. Baro apothecium majus iovenitur. 

49. Calicium trachelinum, Ac 7 i ., v ar. ELA.TTOSPORUM, A 7 . Wils. 

Thallus obscure cinerascens vel albescens. Apotheeia varia 

magnitudine ad 2 mm. alt. attingentia, stipitibus crass, ad basin 
*25 mm., capitulis globosis vel turbinatis lat. ad *5 mm. rufis ad 
marginem et stipitis superum etiam ad discum, Spora long. 
*003-*008 mm., lat. *002-*004 mm. — Habitat ad Eucalyptos decor- 
ticatos putrescentes. Species frequentissima in Victoria totius 
tribus et in locis abundans. Variat apotheciis validis; variat 
dein parvis ; saepe stipitibus longis et graeilibus. Aliquando in 
plagis multipedalibus occurrit apotheciis longis confertis adeo 
ut arbor videatur capillis brevibus vestitus. Sporse varietatum 
omnium multo minus quam in descriptione Hylandri. 

50. Oalicium aurigerum, F. Wils., sp. nov., (PL XLIX. 
fig. 27.) 

Thallus albus vel albidus crassiusculus. Apotheeia parva, sti- 
pitibus nigris, alt. *2-*8 mm., crass. *05-* 1 mm., capitulis omnino 
pulvere flavescente suffusis lentiformibus lat. *4 mm. Spora? 
nigrescentes vel fuscae ellipsoideae, long. *005-*009 mm., lat. *002- 
*004 mm., uniseptatae, medio paullulo constrictse in quovis cellulo 
loculum continentes.— Habitat ad Eucalyptorum ligna putres- 
centia in Mt. Maced on. 
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51. Calicium roscidum:, FloerJce , var. nov. Eucalypti, F.Wils . 
(Pl.XLIX.flg.28.) 

Thallus cinerascens tenuis, hie illic flavo-sorediosus et inde 
sterilis. Apothecia alt. ad 18 mm., stipitibus nigris crass. *1 mm., 
capitulis turbinatis subtus plus minus flavo-vireseentibus lat. 
ad 8 mm. Sporae f useescentes vel plus minus dilute nigreseentes 
linea nigra definite ellipsoideae utroque apice angustiores saepe 
in medio constrictae, uniseptatae, long. *005-*009 mm., lat. *003- 
*005 mm., in utroque cellulo loculum continentes. — Habitat ad 
Eucalyptorum emortuum corticem et lignum in Mt. Macedon. 
Haec varietas inter C. roscidum, Eloerke, et C. roscidulum , Nyl. 

Eig. 28. Sporae duae. 

52. Calicium hyperellum, AcJt., var. validius, O'. Knight in 
Froc. Boy. Soc. Queensl. vol. v. pt. 1. 

T’hallus sulpbureo-cinerascens crassiusculus, verrucoso-in- 
aequalis. Apotbecia tota nigra, stipitibus brevibus et valid is 
ad alt. *5 mm. et crass. *3 mm., capitulis turbinato-lentiformibus 
disco lecideifortni quasi margine proprio ad lat. *5 mm. attingenti- 
bus. Sporae fuscae ellipsoideae, utroque apice subacuminatae in 
medio nonnihil constrictae, long. *007-*013 mm., lat. *003-006 mm., 
uniseptatae. — Habitat ad lignum et truncos deeorticatos putres- 
centes Eucalypti in Maffra, Grippsland. Interdum forma minor 
oecurrit. Specimina Yictoriana baud eis Queenslandiae dignota 
sunt. 

53. Calicium tricolor, F. Wils., sp. nov. (PI. XL1X. fig. 29.) 

Thallus suipbureus leproso-gramulosus. Apothecia nigra parva, 

ad alt. *75 mm., stipitibus ad crass. *1 mm., capitulis turbinato- 
globosis lat. *2-*5 mm., marginibus albo vittatis. Sporae fuscae 
fusiformi-ellipsoideae, utroque apice subacuminatae, long. *008- 
*012 mm., lat. *003-*005 mm., uniseptatae, medio nonnibil con- 
strictae in utroque cellulo loculum f usco-nigresceutem continentes. 

- — Habitat ad Eucalyptos emortuos deeorticatos in Warrnambool 
et Metung, Grippsland. Simile apotbeciis C. curto, Borr., sed spo- 
rarum distat forma et magnitudine et colore etenim tballo valde 
diversum. 

Eig. 29. Sporae duae. 

54. Calicium elavidum, F. Wils ., sp. nov. (PL XLIX. fig. 30.) 

Thallus flavidus vel suipbureus, crassus, laevis fere nitidus. Apo- 
tbecia nigra, margine et aliquando deorsum a colore tballino colorata 
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robusta, ad alt. 1 mm. et crass. *5 mm. atfcingentia, stipitibus brevius- 
culis sursum crassescentibus, capitulis globoso-turbiuatis. Massa 
sporali nigra protrusa. Sporce fusco-nigrescentes ovoidea* vel 
subfusiformi-ellipsoide©, long. *006~'0L mm., lat. '003-001 mm., 
uniseptataa, parietibas exterioribus rubescentibus cellulis fusees- 
centibus nnnm vel duo loculos nigrescentes eontinentibus. — Ha- 
bitat ad lignum Eucalypti in Metung, GKppshmd. 

Fig. 30. Sporse tres. 


55. CONIOCXBE CITEtOCEPHALA, F. Wih gp. TIOV. (PL XLIX 
fig. 32.; 

Thallus albus tenuis. Apotbeeia minuta, stipitibus gracilen- 
tibus nigris, alt. ad 1 mm., crass. -06 mm., capitulis virescenti- 
flavidis turbinatis demum globosis diam. ad '2 mm., massa sporali 
deposita, fuscds turbinatis. Sporie incolores vel dilute fiavidse 
breviter oblongo-ellipsoidese vel sph 00 roidal.es, long. *032-00:1 mm., 
lat. *002-*003 mm. — Habitat ad arborum emorfcuorum ligna et 
cortices in Metung, Grippsland. 

Fig. 32. Sporse duse. 


56. Coniocxbe OCHBOCEBHALA, F Wih., sp. nov (PI XLIX 

fig; 81.) 

Thallus rufescenti-albidus (anne proprius ?)• Apothecia sti- 
pitibus fuscis tenellis, alt. *6 mm., crass. *06 mm., ssepe bifurcatis, 
capitulis globosis pallide ochraeeis diam. *25 mm. Sporse in* 
colores globosae, diam. circa *003 mm., loeulum continentes. — Ha- 
bitat ad Asterem argyroplyllum decorticatum putrescentem in 
Mt. Macedon. 

Fig. 31. Spora. 
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in hoc genere quoad sporaruru formam elongatum et sep- 
tatum. 

Fig. 33. Sporse quinque. 

58. Trachtlia lecahorina, F. Wils ., sp. now (PL XLIX. 
fig. 34.) 

Thallus cinerascens verruculoso-leprosus passim verrucoso- 
sorediatus, gonidia mediocria abundantia fovens. Apothecia 
parva, lat. ad *5 mm., lecanoroidea conferta in receptaculis tballinis 
elevata. Massa sporali atra abundante ssepe valde protrusa et cum 
ilia ex apotbeciis vicinis conjuncta. Sporse fusco-nigricantes vel 
nigrescentes vel fere incolores ellipsoidese, long. *01-02 mm., lat. 
'006-’01 mm., uniseptatse. — Habitat ad repagula Eucalypti in 
Cheltenbam et Streatham. Facie persimilis Lecanorae atrcs. 

Fig. 34. Sporse quatuor. 

59. Trachtlia viridilocu laris, F. Wils., sp. nov. (PL XLIX. 
fig. 35.) 

Thallus obscure cinerascens. Apotbecia tota nigra nonnihil 
elevata, alt. *3 mm., lat. *3 mm. Massa sporali abundante. Sporsp 
nigricantes vel virescenti-nigricantes deformiter ellipsoidese, long. 
*01-02 mm.,lat.*008-*01 mm., uniseptatse, in quovis celluloloculum 
ssepe virescentem unum rarius loculos duos continentes. Gonidia 
globosa vel ellipsoidea, diam. *002-01 mm. — Habitat ad repagula 
Eucalypti quadrati in Kew. Hie lichen cum Oalicio nigro var. 
minuto conservatus est, Trachylia in repaguli facie perpendi- 
culari, Calicio in facie horizon tali putrescentiore. 

Fig. 35. Sporse quatuor. 

60. Trachtlia emergens, _F. Wils., sp. nov. (Pl. XLIX. 
fig. 36.) 

Thallus albus vel albidus tenuis Isevis fere nitidus. Apotbecia 
emergentia ut videtur e medio fibrarum ligni demum segre super 
thallum exstantia, lat. ad *5 mm. Massa sporali nigra. Sporse 
fusco-nigricantes conglobatse ellipsoidese, circa *005 mm. long, et 
*003 mm. lat., sed multum varise magnitudine uniseptatse, in 
utroque cellulo loculum continentes. Gonidia oblongo-sphseroidea, 
diam. *02 mm. — Habitat in repagulis Eucalypti in Mt. Macedon. 
Inventa quoque in Mt. Lofty, South Australia. 

Fig. 36. Sporse tres.J 
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61. Tracitylia exicjua, F. Wil.1., sp. nov- (PI. XLIX. fi<r. 37 ; 

Phallus cinerascens efFusus. Apothecia parva aliquatenus ii 

thallo depressa paulluhmi elevata disco piano vel convexo. Spora 
nigrescentes fusiformi-ellipsoide®, circa -008 mm. lorm. e ; 
•003 mm. lat., uniseptatae.— Habitat ad veteres repagulos Euealypt. 
in Mt. Macedon. 

Eig. 37. Spora) quatuor. 

62. Trachylia Victoriana, F. Wils., sp. nov. (Pi XLIX 

fig. 38.) ’ 

Thallus cinerascens tenuis eflusus. Apothccia nigra typiea 
sessilia siepe brevissime stipitata, alt. ad -4 mm., disco smpius 
sulphureo pruinoso lat. ad ‘4 mm. Spora) fuse® oblougo-ellip- 
soidem, long. -005--006 mm., lat. -003--004 mm., uniseptate, in 
utroque cellulo loculum nigrescens contmentes.— Habitat” ad 
veteres repagulos Eucalypti in Oukleigh et Lilydale etc. frequens. 
Apothecia interdum sessilia et alias stipitata a?gre decernuntur, 
sporis haud differentibus, utrum Oalicii an Trachylim sint spora), 
tunica fuaca mox detersa, fiunt nigricantes ellipsoidete minores 
et apicibus angustiores, long. '001--005 mm. 

Eig. 38. Spora) tres. 


Tribe Sphjeropiiorei. 

63. Sphjeeophokob- australe, Laur. 

Haud infrequens in Warburton et Black Spur. 

64. SpHiEEopHonoN australe, Laur., var. aut forma pro- 
LIE ERA, F. Wils. 

Thallus casruleo, pallidus convexus la? vis, fere nitidiusculus. 
subtus albus, fossulato-canalieulatus vel scrobieulato-imequalis, 
ong. ad fere 3 poll, lat. 2-7 mm., subpinnatifidus, bis terve pro- 
uferus, ramulis lmearibus varie divisis ornatus. Apothecia postiea. 


Tribe B^iomycei. 

65. Gomphilltjs bjeomyceoides, F. Wils., sp. nov. (PI. TLTT , 
fig. 39.) 

Thallus einereus vel vireseens effusus, aut tennissimus, quasi 
1 mi us, et nitidiusculus, aut aliquanto crassior, eroso-isidioso- 
granulatus . Apothecia biatorina, interdum hy pothecio albo mar- 
gmata, sparsa vel conglomerata depresso-globosa, diam. usque ad 
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1*5 mm.,kevia rufo-fulvescentia juventute perpallida, estate obscura 
et nonnibil deformata, subsessilia aut stipitata, stipitibus e con- 
strictoplus minus extenso hypothecio formatis validis usque ad 
*5 mm. diam. et *5 mm. alt., interdum uno stipite duobus vel tribus 
apotbeciis coronato. Spores 8nee in tbecis cylindricis aciculari- 
filiformes longissimse, circa *14 mm. septis numerosissimis divisie. 
Paraghyses rectss non discrete. Spermatia minutissima. — Ha- 
bitat ad arborum radices truncosque, supra museos et corticem et 
J ungermannias et Licbenes, etenim supra terram et folia defuncta, 
etc., in sylvis umbrosis in Black Spur et Mt. Macedon et 
"Warragul, 

Thallus e filamentis varie dispositis conglutinatis constat, et 
gonicfiis numerosis diam. circa *01-*02 mm. arete conglobatis. 
Apothecia texturae cornese tenacissimm. Hypothecium album 
extra, intus pallido succineo fuscescens. 

Dr. C. Knigbt (ISTov. Zeyl.) specimmibus ab eo examinatis, cum 
scriptore sensit speciem esse novam et generis Gompkilli, ae 
nomen proposuit bceomyceoidem : at paucis tamen ab eo missis ad 
Prof. J. Mueller (Helve fc.), bic licbenograpbus peritus speciem 
nominavit Patellariam Wilsoni : speciminibus GomphilU call- 
aioidis item a celeb. Massalongo ad Dr. Knigbt datis et ab hoc 
amice missis ad scriptorem studios© comparatis cum licbene novo, 
patescit hujus thallum esse illo similem sed crassiorem, gonidia 
similia sed aliquanto arctius conglobata et colore tristiora, ele- 
menta.filamentosa persimilia, apothecia texturae corneae ipsissima* 
sed majora, stipites similiter ex bypotbecio formatus sed vali- 
diores et albidiores, capitula multo latiora et magis bseomyceoidea 
et colore alia, parapbyses subrectiores, hypothecium textura co- 
loreque idem, potissimum sporas forma et longitudine et septis 
persimiles. Omnino est arete affinis G-. calicioidi. 

Pig. 39. a. Sporaeduae; b, Gronidia tria. Sporse aliquanto 
rectiores quam visae. 

66. BiEOAIICES EUSCO-CARKEUS, F. Wils., sp. nov. 

Thallus pallidus grauuloso-verrucosus, granulis interdum' de- 
pressis plagas parvas formans, 2-3 poll. Apothecia rufo-fusces- 
centia quasi pruinosa parva, lat. 1-2 mm., convexa, bypotbecio 
rnarginata, stipitibus albis nudis brevibus vel breviusculis elevata, 
alt. minus quam 1 mm. Kal. thallus et apothecia flavi tunc san- 
guineo-rubri. Sporae Bute ellipsoidese simplices, long. *008- 
*01 mm., lat. *003-005 mm. — Habitat supra terram argillaceam in 
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Lily dale. Supra thallum et apotbeeia speeiminis uniei est lee idea 
parasitica. 

67. BiEOMYOES HKTEBOMOBPEUS, j&yl, 

Frequens supra terrain argillaceam in Mfc. Macedon et Black 
Spur etc. 

68. BiEOMYOES EtTNGOIDES, Adi. 

Frequens supra terrain argillaceam in Mt. Macedon et Black 
Spur etc. 

69. Thysanothecium jiyalintjm, Berk , et Mont , 

Frequens supra ligna deusta in miiltis lock. 

70. Philophoeon conglomebatitm, F. Wils. , sp. nov^r (PL 

XLIX. fig. 41.) ** 

Thallus olivaceus (yigens viridk) baud limitatus isidioso gra- 
nulatus. Podetia subcylindrica longitudinaliter coatafca vel lacu- 
nosa verrucoso-granulata passim isidiosa, long. 20 mm., crass, 
1*5 mm., simplices vel in ramulos 2-4 apice divisa. Apotbeeia 
fusco-nigra conglomerata, diam. 4 mm. Spone eliipsoideo-fusi- 
formes incolores simplices, long. *01 mm., lat. *008 mm. Hypo- 
tbecium fuscum. Paraphyses discrete conglutinate fuseescentes, 
apice fuscaa. Grel. bym. iodo intense caerulescens. — Habitat supra 
truncum arboris emortuum muscosum in Black Spur. Specimen 
unicum. 

Fig. 41. Sparse duse. 

71. Pycnothelta papillaeta, Buf. 

Haud infrequens super ter ram arenosam in Kew et Sand- 
ringham. 

JSTeophyllis, F Wils gen. nov. 

{Fhyllis, Linn., est genus Itubiacearum.) 

72. Neophyllis melacaepa, JR Wils., sp. nov. (PI. XLIX. 
fig, 40.) 

Thallus minutus, long. *2-3 mm, lat. -2 mm., cinereus (dum 
vigens viridis), subtus albus, laeiniato-squamosus, squamis plerum- 
que confertis imbrieatis supra et infra convexiuseulis confuse mul- 
tifidis, laciniorum infer iorum apieibus crenato-divisis recurvis, 
laciniis iiltiinis plus minus teretibus. Apotbeeia cepbaloidea atra 
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iuferioribus podetia brevia anguste fistulosa constituentibus, 
Sporae 8nse incolores ovato-ellipsoideae, long. 'OOS-^OQS mm,, lat 
*0Q4 — *005 mm., simplices, s<epe 1-3 globulos continentes, 
pbyses non discrete fuscescentes, apicibus fuscae, crass. 

‘005 mm. Spermatia minutissima, bacillaria uno apice incrassata. 
Gel. liym. iodo caerulescens. — Habitat supra trnncos arborum 
permagnorum viventes atque putridos in regionibus montanis, 
Warlfurton et Mt. Macedon. 

Squamae tlialli saepius valde ccmfertae sunt, adeo ut solum apices 
teretes visa? sint, et inter hos semicondita globosa atra apo- 
thecia, Tballus e filamentis laxe intertextis simplicibus vei 
ramosis (crass. *002-*005 mm.) constat, gonidiisque laete viren tibus 
sphaerieis vel oblongis (diam. *005-017 mm.) conglomerate pro 
corticem thalli superiorem. 

Affinis Cladoniis facie squamosa texturaque thalli et forma 
cepbaloidina apotheciorum et forma coloreque sporarum ; sed 
generiee dignota thallo supra et infra convexiusculo, laciniis 
ultimis plus minus teretibus, et apotheciis terminalibus in laciniis 
tballinis inferioribus. 

Fig. 40. Sporse duse. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XLIX. 


Lichen spores &e., magnified 1000 times. 

Fig. 1. Stigonema ephebeoides ; apex of thalline branch. 

2. Collema plumbeum ; spore. 

3. C. atrum ; 3 spores. 

4. C. congestum ; 4 spores. 

5. O. Senecionis ; 3 spores. 

6. C. quadriloculare ; 2 spores. 

7. Leptogium olimceum ; spore. 

8. L. bilocular e ; spore. 

9. L. Vecten ; 2 spores. 

10. L. Victorianum ; 2 spores. 

11. Obryzummyriopus; spore. 

12. Myricmgium dolichosporum ; 2 spores. 

13. Calicium jejunum ; 2 spores. 

14. C. niveum ; 2 spores. 

15. C. Victories ; 2 spores. 

16. C.parvalum ; 2 spores. 

17. C. coniortum ; 2 spores. 

18. C. gracillimum ; 3 spores. 

19. C. deforme ; 4 spores. 

20. C. roseo-albidum ; 4 spores. 

21. C. biloculare ; 4 spores. 
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27. 0* aurigerum ; 3 spores. 

28. Cl rcmcidum , var. Eucah/pti ; 2 i 
20. C. tricolor ; 2 spores. 

30. LI jlavidu m ; 3 spores. 

31. Couiocgbe ochfocephala ; 1 spar< 

32. Cl citnocephala ; 3 spores. 

33. Cl rhodocephala ; 5 spores. 

34. TmchylUt temmrina ; 4 spores. 

35. 71 wridibculam ; 4 sports. 

30. T. emergens ; 3 spores. 

37. r. ed'ujim ; 4 spares. 

38. T* VU'toriana *, 3 spores. 

30, Gofwphillus baomgceoidc* ; a. 2 

40. Neopht/llis melacarpa ; 2 spare* 

41 . Philopkoron conglomeratum ; 2 







0^ THE RELATIVE LEW GrTH AHD BREADTH 

The Effect of Exposure on tlie Kelative Length and 

of Leaves. By Gr. E. Scott Elliot, M.A., B.Sc., E.L.S. 

[Read 18th December, 1890.] 

The effect of sunlight on the absolute size of leaves is known, 
from the magnificent researches of Stahl, to consist chiefly in a 
reduction of the leaf-surface. The works of Yolkens, Tsehirck, 
Schenck, and others have proved that this reduction of the surface 
is a common characteristic of those plants which are more par- 
ticularly exposed to strong sunlight, e.g. desert plants and plants 
living on dry sea-sand. 

It is also well known that along with this reduction in surface 
there is usually an increase in thickness of the leaf— that is to 
say, in the same species when grown under specially exposed 
conditions. 

No one who has read the evidence on the subject can, I think, 
doubt that this tendency to reduce the amount of leaf-surface, 
and at the same time increase its thickness, is connected with 
the greater transpiration in more exposed habitats, and that the 
effect of sunlight is (at least to a great extent) indirect and 
produced by its favouring transpiration. 

It is also generally recognized that shade-plants tend to have 
longer internodes than those which are exposed to sun and 
wind (Wiesner, e. g., has shown that the dandelion, when grown 
in moist still air, forms internodes) ; and this “ drawn ” cha- 
racter of plants grown in shady or sheltered spots is quite 
familiar to open-air botanists, and one can scarcely doubt that it 
also is connected with the transpiration being less in such places 
than it is in exposed ground. 

If one assumes these facts, viz. that exposure in a general 
sense (to wind and sun) contracts the internodes and produces 
a diminution in the absolute length and breadth of the leaves as 
well as a transverse thickening, then one would expect that the 
relative length and breadth would also be changed, so that in 
exposed plants the leaves would, in most cases, become broader 
proportionately. There is some reason for the above assump- 
tions, as I do not think any one who has collected plants in hot 
countries can have failed to notice theseTendencies, and, more- 
over, the literature of the subject is very large and remarkably 
harmonious. 

mxk, jour*. — botakv, vol. xxviii. 2 i 
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The following observations give some direct proof that this is 
really the case. Those made by me consist partly of a series 
of measurements made in Madagascar, and partly of the results 
given by an experimental garden, which I have had made this 
summer at home# I found on my return that Sorauer (in a paper 
published in ■Wollny’s e Porselmngen ' ) had anticipated, my con- 
clusions, and his results, as well as such other more indirect 
observations as I have been able to bring to bear on the point, 
confirm my own measurements. The first series of observations 
were made on the leaf -blade of grasses. In every ease two sets 
of plants were gathered : the first (form A throughout the 
experiments) were taken from shady places, or had been sheltered 
during their growth by bushes or other plants, or were more 
thickly grown. The second (form B) were taken from the most 
exposed and driest spots I could find. The first Table shows 
the measurements which I made on a species of Af/rostis, which 
turned out to be new (A. ElHotii , Hack, in Joum# Linn. See,, 
Bot. yoL xxix. p. 65). These were preliminary and chiefly for 
the purpose of seeing how far the different; leaves on the 
same stem (counting from below upwards) varied in. this 
respect. 

Table I. 

Leaf-proportion, in Ar/rostis Elliot ii, Hack, 



Length of 
leaf. 

Breadth of 
leaf. 

; Leaf- 
ratio. 

Second leaf (from base) , A ... 

16*6 

■ ' *86 : 

4-011 

Second leaf (from base), B ... 

..! 9*75 

•82 

8*047 

Third leaf (from base), A 

J 16*9 : 

*55 

8*078 

Third leaf (from base), B ..... . 

..j . ■ 9*8 

I. . *88 

2*97 

Fourth leaf (from base), A ... 

J 18*9 

: *68 

2*206 

Fourth leaf (from base), B ... 

7*1 

*84 

2 09 


They show that the relative length varies greatly, and that the 
lowest leaves, which are, of course, most protected from wind 
and sun, are the longest proportionately. In all the following 
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cases I took care to keep to the lower and mature (though not 
withered) leaves, and I usually measured at least one hundred 
leaves of each form. The measurements are expressed in decimals 
of an inch. The last column is the calculated decimal value of 
the length divided by the breadth, which I have called the leaf- 
ratio. I have found this ratio of the greatest use in studying 
the effect of exposure. 

Table II. shows the result o£ the whole set of observations 
made on grass-leaves. 

Table II. 


Leaf-proportion in Grasses. 


: ■ r ■ 

Length 
of leaf. 

Breadth 
of leaf. 

Leaf- 

ratio. 

Number of 
leaves 
measured. 

8 'tenolaphrim glabnm. 

Form 

A 

7*9 

*5 

15-8 

68 

11 3 5 

Paspalum distichimi , L. 

Form 

B 

1-82 

•3 

6*07 

60 

Form 

A 

2*3 

•i 

23 

60 

}* ■ » 

Gynodon Daetylon, Pers. 

Form 

B 

1*1 

•1 

11 

60 

Form 

A 

*73 

•1 

7*3 

100 

» »» 

Eragrostis citterns, Link. 

Form 

B 

•45 

•1 

4*5 

60 

Form 

A 

3-24 

•1 

32*4 

53 

' M . J7 

Ccnchrus eekmatus, L. 

Form 

B 

2*8 

•16 

17*5 

38 

Form 

A 

8-32 

•37 

22-5 

60 

»» 

Form 

B 

4-55 

•23 

19*8 

90 

Centotheca mucronata, Hack. . . . 

... 

; 2-89 

•43 

6*7 

80 

Centotheca madagasearknsisMm'k, 

! 5-4 

•47 

11-5 

1 100 

'Tkuarea sarmeniosa, Pers 




! -81 

•3 

2-7 

100 

Eragrosfis plmnosa , Link 



1*94 

•13 

15 j 

100 


It is seen that there is no exception in the first five cases to 
the rule that in Form A, which is that from sheltered ground, 
the leaf-ratio is the greatest, or the leaves are relatively longer. 
The two Centotheeas are very interesting, as I took them to be the 
same species, and the second (O. madagascariensis ), corresponding 
to Form A, was from more sheltered places than the other. 
This tends to show how specific differences may arise (see infra), 
Thuarea is a prostrate grass which grows in sandy soil, and con- 
trasts strongly with JEragrostis plumosa , which is an upright shade- 
form. The next series were made from such plants as I could 
collect in a short distance from my house, as I was disabled 
through fever and other ailments from walking far at the time. 
(Table III.) 

It is seen that in the whole set of fifteen species there are 

: Lv'; 7 '■ 2 1 2 



Table IXL 

Leaf-proportion in various 


Number of 
leaves 
measured. 


Microrhjnehm sarmeutosm .. 

Lobelia. Sees void., 

Psiadia dodonafolta 

Helichrykim emirnem ! . 

>» ’ ** ........ 

Spermacocc globom 

s> >> '•*?•*• 

Lyciim eapcme, Mill 

5J 

Brexia madagaseancmi* .... 

,» » ■' — 

Oamptocarpus, sp. 

Periploca oval; a, Been <>. 

Commelina nodifiom . . ........ 

Tanghinia vemnifem ....... 

»» ■» • * • • * ■ 

Brachystepkanm cuspidu tm . 

Monimia , sp 

■ **•*”* • * * ■ 

SidacarpinifoUa .. 




form of the shade-leaves is very obvious ; the average difference, 
in the leaf-ratio in favour of the shade-leaves taken from the 
whole fifteen eases being as much as * 62 . 

The leaves of climbing and prostrate plants (at least those 
which are petiolate) show another peculiarity, which comes out 
clearly in Table IT, It consists ,in the leaves of those fully 



exposed to tlie sun being actually, as well as relatrs 
Th.e last case, Ipomosa l?escaprce, is interesting, ai 
1 and 2 were taken from the same plant. Thosi 
were gathered from the upright stems, seldom eig 
high, springing from the main root, while those 
were from the prostrate branches of the same plai 
sometimes seventy feet long. 


Table IV. 

Climbing-plants with petiolate leaves- 


The difference in this last case is not due to exposure, but was 
produced by the greater development of the basal veins of the 
leaf in Form 2. I find Sir John Lubbock has pointed out a 
similar difference in the leaf of the ivy. It seems to me possible 
that this is due to the angle at which the blade is inclined to the 
petiole; and one finds, I think, pretty generally that when there 
is a distinct and abrupt angle between the petiole and midrib, 
the leaf tends to become cordate, peltate, or generally broad 
towards the base. In this case and the ivy the leaves on the 
upright stems, which are narrower, have the petiole and midrib 
almost in a straight line. On this point, however, I have not 
finished my experiments. Such relatively broad leaves are 
common in climbing and prostrate plants ; and if this angle of 
petiole and midrib does affect the form of the leaf, it may perhaps 
modify the effect of sheltered conditions. Still, in the three 
cases given the rule is followed. 

The general result of these experiments is confirmed by 
Dufour, Ills experiments (Ann. Sei. Nat., Bot. ser. 7, t. v 



Length of 
leaf. 

Bread! h of 
leaf. 

Leaf- 

ratio. 

Mi lean ia scandens, A 

1-533 

1-173 

1*31 

,» „ B 

1*029 

1*217 

*S5 

Iponim pahnata, A 

1*408 

1*42 

*99 

„ „ B 

1*462 

1*486 

*98 

! Ipommi Pescaprm (1) 

3*223 

3*16 

1*02 

! .. .. (2) 

i 2*41 

1 

4 

*6 
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1887, p. 389) were an attempt to show that sunlight increased 
the size of the leaf. In the course of them he took measure- 
ments of the leaves of two sun-flowers, of which one was planted 
in the shade and the other in the sun. 

He did not, however, see any importance in the relation of 
length to breadth, and I have calculated the ratios in the third 
column of the following Table (V.). 

* 

Table V. 

Dufour’s experiments, 


. .... , . ■ . 

Length m 
mm. 

j 

Breadth in 
mm. ■ 

4th leaf, sun 

80 

m 

24 

„ shade 

IS 

5th leaf, sun 

92 

25 

„ shade 

40 

11 | 

6th leaf, sun 

„ shade 

102 

84 

25 I 

9 ! 

7th leaf, sun 

118 

1 25 

,, shade 

84 

! 8 

8th leaf, sun 

! 121 

81 

11 

,, shade „■ 

| ■ 47 

9th leaf, sun 

140 

88 

14 

.. shade 

58 



General averages sun-leaves... 
Do., shade-leaves i 

109 

46-5 

28 

11*8 



Leaf-ratio. 


3*58 
8*67 
8*08 
8*0 1 
4*08 
8*78 
4*52 
4*25 
8*0 
4*27 
8*08 
4*14 


8*9 

8*95 


The slight confirmation is the more valuable, as Dufour had 
no idea of this relative difference. 

Sorauer, in a paper published in Wolluy’s * Iforschungen,* 
Bd. ix., gives a number of tables which show exactly the same 
thing. In this paper he also points out clearly that in plants 
growing in wet air the leaves become longer relatively as well as 
actually. In the Botan. Zeifc. 1878, p, 1, a few more measure- 
ments are given by Sorauer, from which I extract the following, 
and have calculated the ratios : — 

Hants of dry air (average from five plants) gave for length of 
leaf 21*89 cm,, for breadth 6*46 cm, or a ratio of 3*89. Similar 
plantl grown in wet air gave for length 22*89, breadth 5*81, or 
a ratio of 8*85. Another set gave i—for dry air (average of nine 
plants), length 17*7, breadth 7*33, or a ratio of 2*41 ; for wet 
air (average of eight plants), length 17*9, breadth 6*74, Le. a 
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ratio of 2‘65. Botli show a greater ratio for the plants grown in 
wet air. Both Dufour and Sorauer measured the lengths of hut 
very few leaves. Those in Dufour’ s experiments, e.g ., are the 
actual lengths and breadths of individual leaves. My own results 
are all averages, and it is, I think, easier in this way to get rid 
of individual variations. 

MM. Yesque and Yiet also give a few measurements from 
their culture experiments. 

When the plants (spinach) were grown in lines 25 cm. apart, 

the rati0 Sffi ec L Ualled Its cm? 0r 2 ' 063 ' 

When entirely isolated this was or a ratio of 1-92. This 

24 cm. 

shows exactly the same influence. 

Wiesner, in his ‘ Biologie d. Pflanzen,’ pt. iii. p. 51, has also 
figured a very striking case of extraordinary elongation due to 
growth in humid conditions, and caused, as he suggests, by the 
greater u ductility ” of the leaf under these circumstances. 

Costantin (Ann. Sci. Nat., Bot. ser. 7, vol. iii. 1886) also 
speaks of <s un allongement exageve par allele meat aux nervures ” 
in plants grown in humid conditions (milieu aquatique ). 

This summer I had a small experimental garden formed for 
the purpose of trying the effect of different soils on the growth 
of annuals. The garden consisted of five beds, only one foot 
apart from one another, and consisting respectively of: — 

1st. Peat (2| feet deep). 

2nd. Calcareous sand and loam, 

3rd. Pure sand. 

4th. Leaf-mould and sandy loam. 

5th. Manure and sandy loam. 

The plants were sown across all these beds. 

The following Table (p. 382) shows the result of the measure- 
ments of the leaves, 100 from each bed having been measured 

in almost every ease. 

These results show that the leaf-ratio, instead of being in the 
order of the actual length of the leaves, that is, shortest in the 
peat and gradually longer in sand, lime, manure, and leaf-mould 
respectively, follows almost exactly the reverse order, being 
highest in the case of the sand-plants, and lowest in those of the 
manure. The heights of the plants in the various 'beds were 
in the same order as their length of leaf ; that is, the peat-plants 
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were shortest, the sand next, then the lime, then the manure, and 
the leaf-mould plants were the highest. Almost exactly the 
same order was observed in the amount of branching per plant, 
in the number of flowers per plant, and in the average horizontal 
space and depth to which the roots extended. A full account 
will be found in the c G-ardener’s Chronicle ’ (Dec. 6, 1890, and 
the following number). 

The result is perhaps explained by the fact that, excepting 
peat, which is a positively injurious soil, the amount of water in 
the soil is probably most in leaf-mould and manure, less in lime, 
and less again in sand. Hence transpiration will be most active 
in the case of leaf-mould, less in manure, still more so in lime, 
and least in peat and sand. 

It is doubtful, however, whether this conclusion is warranted. 
Still, even if we exclude the case of these experimental beds as 
indecisive, we can, I think, consider that the main conclusion I 
have drawn is pretty safe. Sorauer’s, Dufouris, Wiesner’s, and 
my own measurements show that plants grown in sheltered 
situations have more drawn-out leaves, just as they have longer 
and thinner stems. 

This is an important point in systematic character, as a lan- 
ceolate, linear, or ovate leaf simply arises from the different pro- 
portions between length and breadth. If, then, climate or 
exposure can, as I think I have shown, produce variations in this 
respect on which natural selection may afterwards begin to act, 
we can see how a new species may be formed. 

The difference between Ranunculus reptans and R. fflammula, 
for instance, is chiefly a difference in the leaf -ratio, the leaves 
are longer and narrower in the second form ; and Eoss has ex- 
perimentally changed the one into the other by growing them 
under different conditions, and, so far as I can gather from his 
paper, his method consisted in increasing the amount of moisture. 

The cause of this change is not explicable without a somewhat 
rash and speculative expression of views. There is, however, no 
doubt that the effect of exposure or accelerated transpiration is 
to increase the toughness and rigidity of the leaf and especially 
to thicken the epidermis. This follows from the culture experi- 
ments of Costantin, Dufour, Sorauer, Wiesner, &c. The com- 
parative researches of Von Hohnel, Klausch, Schenek, ISToack, 
Wiesner, and Grevillius show that in nature a greater toughness 
is produced in the same species by greater exposure. 
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Extremely thick epidermis, moreover, characterizes species 
which are naturally found in particularly exposed habitats 
(compare Yolkens, Schwendener, Tschirch, Gilfcay, Heinricher, 
Fleischer, J ohow, and Sehimper). 

Now it seems to me that what is called in Germany “ the 
inner causes of growth ” may, without wild speculation, be looked 
upon as an actual force within the leaf, which tends to elongate 
it in a direction parallel to the midrib. At any rate, they may 
be supposed to act in this way. 

Now if, as is really proved, the epidermis becomes tougher in 
an exposed habitat, it seems natural enough that the greater 
resistance to this elongating force would make the leaf tend to 
become broader proportionately, as well as thicker (ej\ Hoffman 
and Seholtz). 

This force, however, has not been proved to exist. 

It struck me as being an interesting point to see whether the 
petals are also influenced by exposure and tend lo become longer 
and narrower when grown in sheltered places. 

I therefore made a series of measurements on the length of 
the corolla-tube in Vinca rosea . 

One set (Form A) were taken from plants sheltered by grass 
and other plants. The others (Form B) from particularly exposed 
specimens. 

I found : — 

Average length corolla-tube in A *982 

„ t „ B *948 

So that the difference is not marked enough to judge from. 

The effect of the soil is, however, much more easily visible. 

Thus, in the experimental garden before alluded to, I measured 
in Tropceolum the length along the spur from the tip of the 
sepal to the tip of the spur, and the lengths and breadths of the 
anterior petal. I found : — 



Peat. 

Manure. 

Sand. 

Lime. 

Mould. 

Length of spur 

1-522 

1*875 

1*964 

1-975 

2-182 

Length anterior petal ...... 

1-05 

1-375 

1 *463 

1-359 

1*5 

Breadth anterior petal 

? 

•7:25 : 

*9 

*89 

*92 

Eatio (approximate) .... 

? 

1-9 

1*6 

1*5 | 

1*6 
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These differences, though they also show a distinctly larger 
dower in the leaf-mould, are too small to be of much practical 
importance. 
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On Variations in the Floral Symmetry of certain Plants having 
Irregular Corollas. By W". Bateson, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, lately Balfour Student, and Anna 
Bateson. (Communicated by Fbancis Darwin, M.B., 
F.E.S., F.L.S.) 

[Read 2nd ipril, 1891 .] ' 

(PliATES L. & LI) 

Introduction. 

Tub following observations, which we propose to extend, are 
put forward as a contribution to a study of the nature of the 
variations by which irregular forms of corollas are, or may be, 
produced. As to the causes which have operated in the pro- 
duction oE these variations, we offer no suggestion; until a much 
fuller knowledge of the modes of Variation shall have been 
attained, discussion of the causes of Variation, or even curiosity 
concerning them is, in our judgment, premature. 

As a problem in Evolution, the nature of the changes by 
which irregular corollas come into existence is especially in- 
teresting. It is, of course, well known that there is in the case 
of many irregular flowers strong evidence that their peculiar 
forms are adapted to the process of cross-fertilization by par- 
ticular insects, or otherwise. From this evidence it is naturally 
expected that the same is true generally for irregular corollas* 
This conclusion leads in turn to the deduction that the evolu- 
tion of the forms of irregular corollas, as we know them, has 
occurred in connexion with their adaptation to the purposes 
of cross-fertilization, and that their perfection and persistence 
have consequently been achieved by the agency of Natural 
Selection. 

As to the exact steps by which such a process may have 
occurred, we have no knowledge or even plausible surmise. All 
that we can affect to know is that each form, like other forms of 
living things, is a term in a series of Variations, but as to the 
nature and magnitude of the integral steps between successive 
terms there is no direct evidence. Nevertheless, to obtain such 
evidence is absolutely necessary before airy successful attempt to 
get an insight into the working of Evolution can be made. If 
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the results that we see have come about by the occurrence of a 
series of Variations, it is of the first importance to know what 
kind of series is constituted by these varying forms, and on the 
answer to this question all advance in the study of Evolution 
depends. In the absence of some knowledge of the mode in 
which variations occur, it is useless to guess at the relationships 
or gast descent of existing forms ; while conjecture as to the 
developments which may in the future be possible to these forms 
is still more hopeless. 

The first question, then, to be answered is this : If we had 
before us the whole series of individuals which have occurred in 
the line of descent of one given form, what 7cind of series would 
these individuals compose ? It is too much to expect that we 
should discover what the series has actually been, for the evi- 
dence is gone ; but we may reasonably hope to find out what are 
the general characteristics of such a series, for the series itself 
is still in progress. It is nevertheless a remarkable circumstance 
that a great deal of enterprise and research has of late been 
given up to the object of ascertaining what the actual pedigree 
of divers forms has been, while no one has yet succeeded in the 
preliminary task of determining any of the general characters 
of such a series. Yet if the modern conception of the manner 
of origin of new forms is a right one, it is a process now at this 
time occurring, which by common observations we may now see. 
Surely such observations may become the foundation of a solid 
and reasonable knowledge of the attributes of tbe method 
of Evolution; and when such a base shall have been estab- 
lished, it may perhaps be safe to attack the special problems of 
descent. 

Supposing, then, that such a series of ancestors were before 
us, the matter to be determined would be the degree to which 
the series is continuous or discontinuous : that is to say, whether 
the differences between any one member and its immediate suc- 
cessor are so small as to be imperceptible, or whether there are 
distinct and palpable differences between them; or whether they 
are sometimes small, and sometimes so great as to cause inter- 
ruptions in the series and to divide it into groups of which the 
composing members are similar, though the successive groups 
are unlike each other. 

The success of any attempt to comprehend the nature of the 
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forces which are at work in the production of Variation will 
depend very largely on the precision with which we shall be able 
to answer these questions, and to determine the degree of con- 
tinuity which is present in the process of Evolution, For if, on 
the one hand, the transition from form to form shall be found to 
occur by insensible and minimal changes which are so small that 
no integral change can ever be perceived, we should recognize 
an analogy with the continuous action of mechanical forces; but 
if it should appear that the series is a discontinuous one, and 
that there are in it lacunas which are filled by no intermediate 
form, the analogy would rather hold with the phenomena of 
chemical action, which is known to us as a discontinuous process, 
leading to the formation of a discontinuous series of bodies, and 
depending essentially on the discontinuity of the properties of 
the elementary bodies themselves. 

It may be observed at this stage that in proportion as the 
process of Evolution shall be found to be discontinuous the 
necessity for supposing each structure to have been gradually 
modelled under the influence of Natural Selection is lessened, 
and a way is suggested by which it may be found possible, to 
escape from one cardinal difficulty in the comprehension of 
Evolution by Natural Selection. 

For there is one obvious consideration which makes it difficult 
to suppose both that the process of Variation has been a con- 
tinuous one, and also that Natural Selection lias been the chief 
agent in building up the mechanisms of living things. This 
difficulty, which is well known, may be stated thus. If the pro- 
cess of Variation is supposed to have been continuous, it cannot 
be supposed that the mechanism was at all periods of its evolu- 
tion so beneficial as to be selected. For, from our knowledge 
of Natural History, we are led to think that while certain devices 
and structures may be beneficial to their possessors, yet they are 
so only by reason of the degree of perfection in which they 
exist ; and that if they were materially less perfect, their utility 
would cease. Besides, even if there had been at some phases in 
their state of imperfection other functions for which they were 
adapted, yet still in any process of continuous evolution there 
must be substantially many transitional forms which are useful 
for no purpose, and therefore cannot be selected : in short, that 
the evolution of a special contrivance for adaptation is not com- 
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patible with constant and perpetual usefulness. It is clear that 
the degree to which this difficulty applies to any case is propor- 
tional to the complexity, perfection, and singularity of the con- 
trivance. 

In addition to the foregoing objection, a further difficulty 
arises when we try to figure to ourselves the hind of transitional 
stages by which the evolution of a complex mechanism may have 
been brought about. We are here met by an entire want of 
evidence as to the nature of such changes, and it is not easy 
even to conceive any hypothetical plan on which they may have 
occurred. 

On the other hand, the objections to supposing that the pro- 
cess of evolution of such forms is discontinuous are derived, firstly, 
from the scarcity of observed instances of sudden and large 
variations, while small variations are familiar. Secondly, there 
is a presentiment, which is intuitive in the minds of some, that 
the processes of Nature are continuous processes, and that an 
appearance of discontinuity is due to imperfect knowledge of 
these processes. With the latter difficulty we are not con- 
cerned ; but it is in the hope of dispelling the former objection 
that the present observations are recorded. 

It may be remarked that large and sudden variations have not 
unfrequently been observed in organs repeated in a regular 
series, as the petals of regular flowers, <fec. ,* but such changes, 
though considerable, commonly affect all these organs equally 
and in such a way that the original regularity remains in the 
modified structure. The significance of the following examples, 
however, lies in the fact that they not only show the facility 
with which irregular systems may be converted into regular 
ones, but that some of them are also instances of irregular but 
symmetrical systems formed afresh, apparently as sudden varia- 
tions. It will be seen that in some of these cases the resulting 
symmetries, though irregular, are to all appearances as perfect 
as those of the normal flowers. 

Whether the mechanisms of the flowers thus occurring as 
sudden variations are useful mechanisms, and whether they are 
or arc not adapted for cross-fertilization by some particular 
insect, we are unable to say. 
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I, Linaeia spueta. 

This plant, together with L. fflatine , is very common in both 
barley and wheat stubbles on heavy land round Cambridge, 
though almost, if not quite, absent from lighter soil. In the 
course of examination of a very large number of specimens of 
L , fflatine , not a single abnormal flower was found ; while in the 
case of X. spuria a great proportion of plants bear abnormal 
flowers. The figures at our disposal do not justify an accurate 
statement as to the percentage of plants hearing flowers of other 
than normal form, but we are well within the mark in saying 
that these are not less than thirty per cent, of the whole number 
of individuals. 

The area examined is bounded by the Ely road on the one 
side and the Madingley road on the other, extending for about 
four miles from Cambridge. It contains a great number of 
stubbles, and X. spuria and X. fflatine are very common in 
nearly all. The proportion of abnormal flowers was about the 
same in all parts of the area investigated ; but in the ease of a 
single locality lying in the parish of Landbeaeh (outside the 
area defined above) no abnormal flower was found. All the 
specimens in this place were of unusual habit, having erect 
stems, some 10 inches in height, in addition to the usual pro- 
cumbent stems. Upon these plants no abnormal flowers were 
found; and, speaking generally, the plants in other localities 
which had erect stems bore normal flowers only. Specimens 
of this description were not common in the district. Besides 
the erect position of the stem, these plants also are remarkable 
for the peculiar pale green colour and flannel-like texture of 
the leaves. 

Nobmal Eloweb. (Plate L. figs. 1 & 2.) 

A normal corolla of X. spuria is pentamerous and bilabiate, 
being composed of two posterior petals and three anterior ones. 
The two posterior petals are of a dark-purple colour on the 
inside, while the anterior petals are primrose-colour in their 
free portions, shading to a darker tint towards the interior of 
the flower; the slight inflations which occur at the points of 
union of the lower petals are also orange-yellow. Between the 
posterior petals and the anterior ones there is on either side a 
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deep cleft which divides the two lips from each other. The 
sepals are five in number and are regular in size and arrange- 
ment, one being placed centrally in the upper limb of the flower. 
The stamens are four in number and stand opposite the lateral 
sepals. The two anterior stamens are a good deal longer than 
the posterior pair. The filaments of all the stamens bear hairs, 
but the hairs of the anterior pair are considerably longer than 
those of the posterior pair. Until dehiscence the anthers cohere. 
The stamen which should stand opposite the posterior sepal, if 
the symmetry were regular, is represented only by a filament of 
reduced length, and bears no anther. The pistil stands in the 
centre of the ring of stamens. The anterior limb of the corolla 
is continued into a single, hollow, curved spur. For purpose of 
comparison with flowers having more than one spur, it should be 
noted that this single spur is formed from the tissues of the 
median anterior petal. 

Abnormal Flowers. 

Feloric, (Plate L. figs. 8-15).— As will be seen, there is 
great diversity of type among the abnormal flowers. The form, 
which is perhaps more common than any other, except the 
normal, is of the well-known pelorie type. In this form of flower 
the corolla is regular and tubular, having a general resemblance 
to a flower of the Cowslip. The corolla has five spurs instead 
of one ; but in many cases these spurs do not all project from 
the tube, but some or all of them may be invaginated into it. 
This invagination may be complete or partial. In these pelorie 
flowers the fifth stamen is always developed and bears an anther. 
The five stamens are of ecpial length, and the hairs on all of 
them are similar. The anthers are coherent above the stigma. 

The petals of pelorie flowers are generally yellow, being irre- 
gularly blotched with purple, but a few were found which were 
uniformly pale purple and many were seen which were entirely 
yellow. Pelorie flowers having 6 sepals, 6 petals, and 6 stamens 
are not rare : in all of these the number 6 occurred in the 
stamens as well as in the corolla. 

A few flowers were found having five similar yellow petals, 
which were not united posteriorly to form a tube, but were 
arranged as a single anterior lip. 

An attempt was made to see whether these pelorie flowers 
generally set seed or not, but the result was not very reliable* 
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I, Ltnabia SPURT A*' 

This . plant, together with X. Blaiine , w re vy common in both 
barley and wheat stubbles on heavy land round Cambridge, 
though almost, if not quite, absent from lighter soil* In the 
course of examination of a very large number of specimens of 
X. Mlatine^ not a single abnormal flower was found; while in the 
ease of L* spuria a great proportion of plants bear abnormal 
flowers. The figures at our disposal do not justify an accurate 
statement as to the percentage of plants bearing flowers of other 
than normal form, but we are well within the mark in saying 
that these are not less than thirty per cent, of the whole number 
of individuals. 

The area examined is bounded by the Ely road cm the one 
side and the Madinglev road on the other, extending for about 
four miles from Cambridge. It contains a great number of 
stubbles, and X. spuria and X, El a tine are very common in 
nearly all. The proportion of abnormal flowers was about the 
same in all parts of the area investigated; but in the ease of a 
single locality lying in the parish of Landbeaeh (outside the 
area defined above) no abnormal flower was found. All the 
specimens in this place were of unusual habit, having erect 
stems, some 10 inches in height, in addition to the usual pro- 
cumbent stems. Upon these plants no abnormal flowers were 
found; and, speaking generally, the plants in other localities 
which had erect stems bore normal flowers only. Specimens 
of this description were not common in the district. Besides 
the erect position of the stem, these plants also are remarkable 
for the peculiar pale green colour and flannel-like texture of 
the leaves. 

Normal Blower. (Plate L. figs. 1 & 2.) 

A normal corolla of X. spuria is pentamerous and bilabiate, 
being composed of two posterior petals and three anterior ones. 
The two posterior petals are of a dark-purple colour on the 
inside, while the anterior petals are primrose-colour in their 
free portions, shading to a darker tint towards the interior of 
the flower; the slight inflations which occur at the points of 
union of the lower petals are also orange-yellow. Between the 
posterior petals and the anterior ones there is on either side a 
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deep cleft which divides the two lips from each other. The 
sepals are five in number and are regular in size and arrange- 
ment, one being placed centrally in the upper limb of the flower. 
The stamens are four in number and stand opposite the lateral 
sepals. The two anterior stamens are a good deal longer than 
the posterior pair. The filaments of all the stamens bear hairs, 
but the hairs of the anterior pair are considerably longer than 
those of the posterior pair. Until dehiscence the anthers cohere. 
The stamen which should stand opposite the posterior sepal, if 
the symmetry were regular, is represented only by a filament of 
reduced length, and bears no anther. The pistil stands in the 
centre of the ring of stamens. The anterior limb of the corolla 
is continued into a single, hollow, curved spur. For purpose of 
comparison with flowers having more than one spur, it should be 
noted that this single spur is formed from the tissues of the 
median anterior petal. 

Abnormal Flowers. 

Peloric. (Plate L. figs. 8-15).— As will be seen, there is 
great diversity of type among the abnormal flowers. The form 
which is perhaps more common than any other, except the 
normal, is of the well-known peloric type. In this form of flower 
the corolla is regular and tubular, having a general resemblance 
to a flower of the Cowslip. The corolla has five spurs instead 
of one; but in many cases these spurs do not all project from 
the tube, but some or all of them may be invaginated into it. 
This invagination may be complete or partial. In these peloric 
flowers the fifth stamen is always developed and bears an anther. 
The five stamens are of equal length, and the hairs on all of 
them are similar. The anthers are coherent above the stigma. 

The petals of peloric flowers are generally yellow, being irre- 
gularly blotched with purple, but a few were found which were 
uniformly pale purple and many were seen which were entirely 
yellow. Peloric flowers having 6 sepals, 6 petals, and 6 stamens 
are not rare ; in all of these the number 6 occurred in the 
stamens as well as in the corolla. 

A few flowers were found having five similar yellow petals, 
which were not united posteriorly to form a tube, but were 
arranged as a single anterior lip. 

An attempt was made to see whether these peloric flowers 
generally set seed or not, but the result was not very reliable, 
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owing to the doubtful character of the evidence** The corollas 
fall off as the seed-vessel enlarges, and it is then not possible to 
determine upon what type the flower was formed, while, on the 
other hand, persistence of the corolla is generally associated 
with atrophy of the seed-vessel. An examination of , flowers 
which still bore the withered corolla showed that a large propor- 
tion even of normal flowers set no seed ; but in several instances 
the seed-vessel had enlarged, and there was every appearance 
that the seed was sound. Out of a large number of withered 
pelorie flowers examined, an enlarging seed-vessel containing 
healthy-looking seed was only found in one case ; but from the 
ambiguity of the evidence it cannot safely be inferred that very 
few pelorie flowers set their seed, for some of those seed-vessels 
which have enlarged and lost their corollas may hare borne 
pelorie flowers. On the whole the impression was produced 
that comparatively few pelorie flowers set seed. The pelorie 
form is well known in Linaria vulgaris, &e. 

We shall now describe other abnormal forms in which the 
corolla is still irregular, though its symmetry differs from that of 
the normal flower. Of such abnormal flowers five forms were 
seen which were symmetrical, and in addition to these some of 
more or less asymmetrical shapes were found. 

No* 1. Flower having the corolla shaped as in the normal form , 
hut possessing two spurs instead of one (Plate L. fig, 3),*— Such 
flowers are not very common, but can generally be obtained 
by searching. In all- those . examined, the central posterior 
stamen (which is aborted in normal flowers) was fully deve- 
loped. 

Before comparing the spurs of this abnormal form with that 
of the normal flower, it may be remarked that the spur is of 
course developed from the base of a petal and not from the 
tissue lying between two petals. Since, then; in the normal 
flower the spur is an outgrowth from the base of the middle 
anterior petal, it is clear that if two spurs are developed and one 
of them is that of the median petal, the other must be formed 
from a lateral petal, and therefore be in origin asymmetrical. 

* There is of course no question that such pelorie forms set seed sometimes, 
but we wished to know whether they did so as often as normal flowers. 
Darwin, for example, raised seedlings of pelorie Antirrhinum (* Animals and 
Plants,’ lbS5» ii. p. 71) ; and Willdenow (Species Plant, iii. 254) gives evidence 
showing that the same is almost certainly true for Linaria vulgaris* 
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Nevertheless, in the case of flowers presenting this modification, 
it was often found that the tissues were so bent from their 
original position that the division between the two spurs came 
to lie in or near the median plane of symmetry of the flower. 
To such a degree did this occur, that it was only by tracing up 
the bundles in the walls of the spurs that it could be determined 
from which petal they were developed. In several cases, how- 
; ever, £he original symmetry was still shown by their position. 

Iso. 2. Mower having one posterior { purple ) petal and four 
anterior {yellow) petals (Plate L. figs. 5 & 6). — This form is very 
common throughout our region, and occurs on a large pro- 
I portion of the plants, though perhaps not quite so commonly 

as the peloric type. Such flowers were never seen with less 
than two spurs, but occasionally they have three (Plate L. 
fig. G). In all cases examined, the five stamens were all de- 
veloped. 

The calyx of these flowers was placed in such a position that 
the median vertical plane of the flower fell between two pos- 
terior sepals. Hence, though we are not able to state what the 
relations to the floral axis have been developmentally, yet the 
appearances decidedly suggest that this flower may he compared 
with the normal flower by imagining that the median plane of 
the zygomorphy has been deflected so that it falls upon a pos~ 
i tenor petal instead of on an anterior one. What the eircum- 

! stances may be which lead to this alteration of the plane about 

which the symmetry of the flower is formed, we can offer no 
suggestion, but we shall offer another case of a similar pheno- 
menon in describing the variations of Gladiolus {vide p. 400). 
i] Pig, 4 represents a flower which is in a manner intermediate 

' between Nos. 1 and 2, For in it one of the posterior petals is 

partially coloured yellow, and is to some extent united to the 
adjacent petal of the anterior lip. Cases of this hind, in which 
a petal does not stand truly with either the anterior or posterior 
lip, are decidedly uncommon. Such intermediate flowers always 
had two spurs mi five stamens. 

A form was frequently found (not figured) which conformed 
, exactly with that shown in fig. 5, excepting for the fact that the 

: deep cleft which separates the purple petal from the yellow ones 

was less deeply cut on the one side than on the other. These 
I flowers had at least two spurs and five stamens. Inasmuch as 

the distinction between the two lips is in such cases partially 
t 2 k 2 

i 
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absent, it may be said that this -form is intermediate between 
No. 2 and the pelorie type. 

No. 2. Flower having om posterior (purple)' petal md Jim 
anterior, (yellow)- petals (Plate L» . fig. 7). — These flowers were 
not uncommon ; they had six stamens and sometimes six sepals. 
None were seen with less than three spurs. 

No. 4 Flower liming three posterior (purple) petals and turn 
anterior (purplish) petals (Plate L. figs. If> & 17). — Of this 
very remarkable form only a single flower was seen. The enrol! a 
had no spur. The stamens were live in number. The filaments 
were not standing up in a regular arrangement, but were some- 
what irregularly bent. It is not certain that: tins bent position 
of the filaments was the original one, for the anthers had already 
dehisced, and similar bent filaments were seen in several normal 
flowers after dehiscence ; on the whole, however, the appearances 
suggested that the stamens had not been properly formed. The 
sepals were five in number. If this form be compared with the 
normal one (figs. 1 & 14), it will be seen that the symmetry is, 
as it were, inverted, lor in this flower the posterior petals are 
three and the anterior petals are two, thus inverting the usual 
arrangement. In this flower, however, the three posterior petals 
were not closely united to form a lip, but the central one was 
separated by considerable clefts from the other two. 

Some forms were found to which the term ■“ monstrous *’ might 
with some propriety be applied. Chief amongst these are flowers 
which are built up of the parts of two flowers rolled into one, 
[From the analogy of other double monsters it would probably be 
more correct to speak of these flowers as consisting of a single 
flower which has partially divided into two.] This form of 
monstrosity is well known in many orders *, and is not very 
rare in Linaria spuria , three such flowers having been seen by us. 

The pelorie form of Linaria is perfectly well known, but the 
other abnormal forms which we have described do not appear to 
have attracted much attention. 

There is, however, a good detailed account of many abnormal 
forms given by Chavannesf , amongst which our form No, 2 is 
described and figured (pi viii. fig. I); the instance given by 
Ohavannes is the 3-sp urred variety of No. 2, and it is remarkable 

* Vide Masters, 4 Teratology,’ sub wee u Synanfchy,” p, 37, &c. 

f Ohavannes, ‘ Monographic des Antirrhm<§es,’ Paris, 1833, pp. 54-74* 
Plates . 
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that his specimen of this form had only four stamens, whereas 
every case examined by us had five. 

One form described by Chavamies (Mon. Antirrh. p. 66) is of 
especial interest in relation to some of the other varieties about to 
be described. This case is that of a 4-petalled Linaria vulgaris , 
in which there were two posterior petals and two anterior ones 
forming a lower lip with only a single inflation or “ palate/’ which 
was cfe statute of grooves. This corolla had only one series of hairs 
in the interior. There were four sepals. The stamens are de- 
scribed thus : — ■“ JLes deuce anterieures soudees en une seule plus 
longue I les deuce mitres ires court es ; la cinquieme sterile , mais 
asses developpee” Now on comparing this with our case of 
Streptocarpus No 4 ( vide p. 410 and Plate LI. fig. 1, iii.), it 
will be seen that a similar form occurs. In our flower the 
stamen standing anteriorly in the median plane was to all appear- 
ances a single stamen, though regarded in the way common in 
morphological discussions it would he presumed to he formed by 
the union of two, just as the posterior petal of Veronica is pre- 
sumed by Eichler (vide p. 397) to be formed by the union of 
two petals. The question now arises whether Chavannes, in 
saying that the two anterior stamens were “ soudees en une seule” 
meant that he believed that the single stamen had thus arisen, 
or was describing the actual appearance. This cannot be 
decided, hut it is very common, and indeed usual for such modes 
of description to be used ; and if there had been a double anther, 
or a double filament, or, indeed, any outward sign of duplicity, 
it would surely have been specified. We are inclined, therefore, 
to think that there was actually “ une seule ” anterior stamen as 
in our Streptocarpus ; and in saying that this had resulted by the 
union of two, Chavamies not improbably is referring to the 
accepted view of the origin of such structures. 

In a paper by Lafont *, for a reference to which we are in- 
debted to Mr. Francis Darwin, a considerable number of abnormal 
flowers are mentioned as having been found on L. vulgaris . 
The enumeration given by Lafont includes eleven forms, but the 
description is without figures and is so brief as to be somewhat 
ambiguous in some cases. But of these eleven forms only two 
clearly correspond with those found by us in L. spuria , viz. the 
pelorie form and that which we have called No. 1. It is parti- 

* Arm. Sol. Nat. (Botanique), s£r. % tome xiv. p. 255. 
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cularly to be regretted that the number of petals and stamens is 
not always given by Lafont. He mentions, for example, a 
two-lipped flower with two spurs and stamens, but as the 
number of petals is not given it is not possible to say whether it 
agrees with our 6-petalled form or not* Again, he describes a 
two-lipped flower without spurs, but does not give the number 
of the stamens, which is unfortunate, since from our .obser- 
vations (see p. 411) there is reason for supposing that variation 
in number of spurs may be correlated with change in the number 
of stamens. It is very remarkable that among a number of 
varieties so large as that seen in Linaria vulgaris by La font 
and Chavannes, none should have corresponded with any of the 
several types characterized by the presence of a single posterior 
petal* Since this seems to be one of the most usual forms of 
variation in L. spuria 9 it might be expected to be frequent in an 
allied species. But how little importance can be attached to such 
& priori reasoning in phenomena where variation is concerned, is 
shown by the entire want of abnormal forms in L, Elatine, which 
is found constantly growing with and even intertwined with 
Z, spuria , and which is so like it in form and colour that the 
two might almost pass for varieties of one species* 

For a further discussion of the significance of these variations 
the reader is referred to the end of this paper. 

II. Yebonica Buxbaumti. 

Variations in the floral symmetry of this plant occur with 
extraordinary frequency. The plant is found in nearly all stubbles 
and waste places round Cambridge, and with two exceptions 
abnormal flowers were found in every locality where an exami- 
nation was made. The observations were begun on the heavy 
land between the Hisfcom road and the Madingley road, and in 
each sample of flowers from this district there were several with 
only three petals, while a small proportion had only two. The 
details of these proportions as shown in the table on p. 897. In 
a plot of waste garden-land a few flowers were found with two 
posterior petals and a few with two anterior petals. 

The two exceptional localities were both barley-stubbles on a 
subsoil of gravel, and in them no variation beyond change of 
size or tint was observed* These facts suggested that perhaps 
the heavy nature of the soil may have some connection with the 
presence of the varying forms ; but amongst a small number of 
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flowers in the beds of the Botanic Garden a corolla of three 
petals was found. The beds were unfortunately weeded before 
a proper examination of these plants could be made *. 


The flowers found in the two localities in which all were 
norraal are not included in this table. 

We now propose to describe the abnormal forms in suc- 
cession : — 

No. 1. Corolla tvith five petals, two being anterior . — According 
to Eiehler ( c Bliithendiagramme/ 1875, i. p. 210), the 4-petalled 
corolla of Veronica has been derived from the 5-petalled form of 
the other Scrophulariacese by fusion of the two posterior petals 
to form one. He states, further, that indications of this may 
be seen in the frequent occurrence of flowers with the posterior 
petal bibbed. Eor a long time no flower was found by us in 
which there was any suggestion of a number of petals greater 
than four, but at length one was found in which the anterior 
petal was paired. This specimen is shown in PL L. fig. 22, The 
posterior and lateral petals were normal. The two anterior 
petals were similar in colour, both having the usual pale tint of 
the anterior petal, but one was slightly larger than the other. 
In another locality three other specimens having this form 
were found. Two of these had a normal calyx of 4 sepals, but 
the third had five sepals, of which two were small and were 


No. of petals j 

2 

3 

4 | 5 

( normal) (posterior 

I paired) 

5 

(anterior 
| paired) 

10 GR. First stubble-field 

2 

13 

95 

0 

0 

„ 2nd }} 

2 

16 

85 

0 

! ' o 

„ 3rd 

0 

5 

27 

0 

0 

12 Oct. 4th „ 

1 

5 ' 

6 

0 

I 0 

„ 5th „ 

0 

2 

118 

0 

0 

6th ,, 

0 

1 

30 

0 

0 

„ 7th „ 

0 

4 

329 

0 

0 

30 Oct. First stubble again visited 

6 

i 22. 

230 

0 

1 

Another part of same 
field as foregoing 

3 

I 12 

81 

0 

0 

4 Nov, Plot of waste garden-land. 

0 

0 

276 

7 

3 

9 Nov. First stubble again visited.! 

0 

6 

67 

0 

0 

10 Nov. Stubble near Grantchester! 

0 

7 

152 

0 

0 

Totals 

14 

93 

1496 

7 

4 

Percentages 

l°/o 

6% 
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placed together opposite the posterior petal The stamens were 
normal in all 

No. 2. Corolla with jiee petals, two being posterior .— Of this 
type seven flowers were found in one locality. Instead of the 
single posterior petal of the normal flower, there were, in tin's 
form, two equal ami distinct posterior petals. Tin* rest of the 
petals, the stamens, and the pistil were normal. A flower of 
this type is shown in fig. 21. One of these flowers had a" calyx 
of five sepals, the extra sepal being minute arid placed between 
the two posterior petals. 

Now if these examples had stood alone, according to current 
methods of reasoning they would have gone far to establish 
Eichlers proposition as to the phytogeny of Veronica \ but 
taken in conjunction with, the whole body of varying forms, 
there seems to be no obvious reason for considering any one 
form of variation to be due to reversion rather than any other. 
These remarks must not be interpreted as indicating opposition to 
Bidder’s view, which seems in every way plausible ; but the facts 
of the variation of these flowers do not establish it, since they 
could be used with equal force to establish the view that Veronica 
is descended from a plant with three or even two petals. The 
nature of the conclusions which may be deduced will be discussed 
after the whole body of evidence has been given. 

No. 3. Corolla with three 'petals* — Amongst all the abnormal 
forms of flowers which were found, by far the largest number are 
those with three petals. So common are they that they seem to 
form about 0 per cent of the total The petals In this type are 
of about equal size, and they are coloured and disposed as in 
fig. 19 (v. infra). Of these flowers some have only three sepals, 
as shown in the figure, while others have four sepals. Two 
three-petalled flowers were seen with three regular sepals and a 
leaf-like bract borne below the calyx, upon the pedicel of the 
flower. All flowers with three petals in which the stamens were 
noted had two normal stamens, except one specimen, in which 
there was a third equal stamen arising from the point of union 
of the anterior petals. 

No. 4. Corolla with two petals, — Next to the form with three 
petals the two-petalled corolla was the most frequent of the 
variations, occurring in about 1 per cent, of the whole number. 
Such corollas have the form shown in fig. 20, being composed of 
two petals of similar size, one being anterior and the other 
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posterior. The calyx and other parts of these flexors were , 
normal. Flowers of this type may perhaps he profitably corn'* 
pared with those of Calceolaria. 

Asymmetrical flowers . — It has been stated that no flower 
intermediate between any of these types was found. Two 
flowers, however, we found which were asymmetrical, though 
they were in no sense intermediate between the other flowers. 
In each of these the anterior petal was large, like the lateral 
petal of a normal flower, and in one case the right-hand 
lateral petal was small like the normal anterior petal, while 
in the other it was the left-hand lateral petal which was thus 
reduced. 

Plants were found bearing normal flowers together with one 
of the types of 5-petalled flowers, and the two types of 5-petalled 
flowers were not found together on any plant in one case. 
The 3-petalled and 2-petalled flowers were found together with 
each other and with the normal on the same plant. 

Colour of abnormal flowers . — In a normal 4-petalled flower 
the posterior petal is dark blue, the two lateral petals are a good 
deal lighter in colour, while the small anterior petal is still paler, 
being nearly white in some flowers. 

Now in many of the flowers with an abnormal number of petals 
the distribution of colour followed the normal arrangement ; 
that is to say, there was one large posterior dark petal, and the 
colour of the other petals became paler as the anterior middle line 
was approached. Sometimes the transition is so abrupt as to 
cause the middle strip of the anterior petal (in a 2-petalled 
flower) to seem nearly white ; while in a 3-petalled flower, in 
which the division between two petals falls in the middle line, 
the edges of each of these is the part having the pale colour. 
Nevertheless, besides these, in several cases the three petals 
were all of a closely similar tint. 

These facts show that the constitution of the flower is such 
that the forces by which the corolla is divided into segments are 
of such a kind that they may be disposed according to the various 
plans described, without necessarily involving any redistribution 
of the colouring. Though no conclusion can he now predicated 
from this fact, still it should be remembered when the time comes 
for attempting to apprehend the nature of the forces which thus 
divide the corolla into petals. 

As many persons are disposed to attach importance to change 
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of habitat and acclimatization in promoting Variation, it should 
be mentioned that this plant is known to be an introduced 
species. Professor C. C. Bahington tells m that he remembers 
that about the year* 1827 a nurseryman of Bath showed him 
the plant as a new annual, and he considers if; likely that it 
was originally ■ imported for cultivation as a garden-plant. 
Boon after this time the plant had spread into a good , many 
places, and Professor Bahington recollects that he was accus- 
tomed to find it growing in a single field near Cambridge. In 
the ‘ Supplement to English Botany’ (1858), 2769, the question 
of its origin is discussed, and it is mentioned as occurring in 
several places in England. Since that time it has spread 
everywhere, being found as far north as Aberdeen ; but where- 
ever found it is essentially a weed of cultivated land. Whether 
abnormal flowers are as common in other localities or at other 
times of the year we cannot say. 

III. Gladiolus Hybrids. 

The next case which we propose to describe relates to changes 
of symmetry in the flowers of cultivated Gladiolus* The facts 
about to be presented are well known to all growers of Gladiolus, 
but, as they are of great importance in their bearing on several 
questions relating to variations in symmetry, it is desirable to 
describe them in detail. 

The’ specimens upon which the following account is based were, 
firstly, a collection of Leraoine’s pnrpur eo-a uratus hybrids in 
the gardens of Messrs. Davidson at Ammanford, S. Wales; and, 
secondly, the large stock of named varieties and seedlings of 
gandavenm in the gardens of Mr. Burrell, Cambridge. We 
desire to express our thanks to the proprietors of these gardens 
for the facilities they have thus kindly afforded us. 

The Gladioli which are now cultivated in gardens are nearly 
all of hybrid origin, being chiefly descended from the hybrid 
form known as gandavenm . As to the origin of this form there 
is some doubt, and for the present the question may bo deferred, 
a further discussion being given below (see p. 407). The pur- 
pureo-auratus hybrids have been obtained recently by Lemoine, 
as a cross between purpureo-auratus and gandavensis , which 
though a hybrid seeds readily. 

On examination of a few spikes of gandavensis, it will be soon 
found that the flowers are of two different kinds. In the first 
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type (Plate LI. fig, 6) the three segments of the outer whorl are 
so disposed that one of them (3) is anterior and median, while the 
other two (1 & 5) are posterior and lateral ; in this type, therefore, 
the median plane of the symmetry bisects the anterior segment 
longitudinally. The segments of the inner whorl, on the contrary, 
are arranged in a complementary manner, so that the single 
posterior petal (6) is median while the other two (2 & 4) are antero- 
lateral. In both cases a stamen stands in the middle plane of the 
symmetry ; but in Type I. the median stamen is anterior, while 
in Type II. it is posterior. The symmetry of the second type 
seems to be that of the first inverted, for in Type II. the anterior 
petal of the inner whorl is median, while the two others are 
poster o-lateral. The outer whorl is therefore placed so that the 
posterior segment is median and the other two are antero-lateral. 
Between these two types there are certain intermediate forms 
which will be described later. 

The two types of flower may be found together on the same 
spike, or a wdiole spike may bear only flowers of one type. In 
cases in which both types occur together, it sometimes happens 
that one side of the spike bears flowers of one type, and the 
other bears flowers of the other type ; in other cases, the two 
types occur more or less alternately on the two sides, but more 
usually no definite arrangement is followed. Mowers of both 
types, when on the same spike, are coloured alike, no matter 
what the colours of the spike may be ; the distribution of the 
colouring in the two types differs in the manner to be described. 

In flowers of Gladiolus it is usual for some of the anterior 
segments to be narrower than the rest, of a claw-like form, and 
of a colour different from that of the other segments. This 
difference in colour takes the form of either a striping or of a 
rhomboidal patch of dark or light colour upon the claw-like 
segments. The number of segments thus marked is partly 
dependent on whether the flower is of Type I. or of Type II. 

In flowers of Type I. (which may be said at once to be the 
normal form of most, if not all, wild Gladiolus ) either all three 
anterior segments 2, 3, and 4 are thus marked, or only 2 and 4 
have this feature; but in Type II. either 2 alone maybe marked 
or 1 2, and 3 may all be marked. But if a spike bears flowers 
of both types, and those of Type I. have only 2 and 4 marked, 
the flowers of Type II. on the same spike will have only 2 
marked. 
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of the two rows to each other is about 90°. This process is 
called by gardeners “making a face,” and a perfect 44 face'’ 
constitutes a special beauty in these flowers. In addition to 
this horizontal rotation, each flower, instead of looking upwards, 
bends over so as to face outwards from the axis. This change 
of direction is associated with unequal growth of the different 
segments of the perianth, by which some of them become 
larger than others. The number of the segments which are 
thus distinguished from the rest varies greatly, and the degree 
to which this differentiation proceeds is also very different in 
the various kinds. As the result of this process of differentia- 
tion the perianth comes to he partially divided into a posterior 
portion, of which the segments are large, and an anterior lip, 
having one to three small segments. In some flowers this division 
is striking, but in others there is no very definite distinction 
between the anterior and .posterior limbs of the perianth. In 
connexion with this change of position of the flower, the radial 
symmetry is lost, but as the flower becomes thus irregular a 
marked bilateral symmetry supervenes. The fact to which we 
now wish to draw attention is this : that the new bilateral sym- 
metry does not in all flowers develop about the same plane, hut 
it may, on the contrary, be produced in one of two chief ways. 
In the first of these types the irregular perianth is symmetrical 
about the plane of the floral axis ; and from examination of the 
diagram it will be seen that this plane falls in such a manner as 
to bisect the posterior segment (0) of the inner perianth and the 
anterior segment (8) of - the outer whorl. This gives n flower of 
the form which we have called our first type, and in it the petals 
2 and 4 at least are modified, the petal 8 sometimes being marked 
like them. 

In the flower formed on Type II, the symmetry is disposed about 
a different plane, which is not that of the floral axis, but is the 
plane of that segment of the perianth which stands next to the 
segment which is in the plane of the floral axis . It thus happens 
that the middle plane of the flower bisects the segments 5 and 2, 
thus falling anteriorly between two segments of the outer whorl. 
This is the condition in our second type of flower. In it either 
the segment 2 alone may he modified ami unguiculate, or the 
segments 1,2, and 3 may all be thus modified. The attitudes 
which the stamens assume depend upon the plane about which 
the symmetry is developed ; the difference between them has 
already been described. 
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From examination of the figures given it will be readily seen 
that the flowers of both the types stand, when expanded, so that 
the median plane of their symmetry is vertical, and this position 
is gradually assumed as the flower matures. The period at which ' 
it is determined upon which plan the dower shall develop has not 
been ascertained, but there is little doubt that this occurs early 
in the formation of the bud, for examination of buds which were 
only just coloured showed that they were already formed upon 
one or other of the two types. 

. ‘Flowers intermediate between the two types . — It has been re- 
marked above that, of whichever type a flower may be, it never- 
theless stands in such a manner that the middle plane of its 
symmetry is vertical. There are, however, flowers which are 
formed neither upon the one type nor on the other, and these 
flowers stand in a position which is intermediate between those 
assumed by flowers of the two types respectively. Among the 
very large number of specimens examined at Mr. Burrell's 
nursery, intermediate flowers were decidedly uncommon ; but if 
an intermediate flower was found on a spike, it was usual for 
several other flowers on the same spike to be also of the inter- 
mediate form. A reference to the figures will at once show the 
characters of such intermediate flowers. The first type is charac- 
terized by the possession of two modified anterior segments of 
the inner whorl, while the second type has only one such modified 
segment in the inner whorl ; but in the intermediate forms, one 
segment is as a rule fully modified both in form and colouring, 
while an adjacent segment of the inner whorl, which, if the 
flowers were of the first type, would have been similarly modified, 
is only partially thus differentiated, being intermediate in size 
and markings between the fully modified and reduced anterior 
segment and the large and unmodified posterior segment. It 
appeared that the correlation between the reduction in size and 
the alteration of colour in these anterior segments is very close • 
for in proportion as the size of the segment is increased from 
the narrow form of the marked petal, so does the extent and 
intensity of the marking diminish. In a number of cases it 
was seen that the position taken by an intermediate flower is 
such that the reduced and marked petal (fig. 4, 2) comes to lie 
more nearly in the anterior middle line than it would do were the 
flower of the first type, but it does not lie actually in the middle 
anterior line, as it would do were the flower of the second type* 
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This is generally but; not literally true, but a tew eases were 
seen in which the reverse was found, the partially marked petal 
being nearer to the middle line than, the fully marked one. ' It 
was also seen that the extent to which the .reduced, and marked 
segment was displaced from the middle line 'was, generally' 
speaking, inversely proportional to the degree to which the 
adjacent segment partook of the characters of the posterior 
segment; in fact the more nearly the two anterior petals were 
alike, the more did the flower take the position of the first type; 
but the greater the difference between them, the more was the 
position that of the second type* . The position of the stamens in 
these intermediate flowers was somewhat various, but as a rule 
the anthers were turned much as in flowers of the second type. 
So closely does the position of the flower depend upon the degree 
of modification in the segments, that for a moment it seemed 
that perhaps the flower might be rotated into position in corre- 
spondence with some physical stimulus conveyed by the petals 
and varying with their size or intensity of marking* To test the 
existence of such a control, various portions of unopened buds 
were removed, but the positions assumed by 'the flowers cm ex- 
pansion differed in no perceptible way from that which they 
would have assumed if uninjured. Of course it must be remem- 
bered that there is no evidence as to a relation of cause and 
effect between the form of the flower and its position, and though 
for convenience we may say that flowers in which the petal 2, for 
example, is reduced and marked, stand so that tills petal is in the 
median vertical plane, it might equally be stated in the converse 
form, that flowers placed so that the petal 2 is in the median 
vertical plane have this petal marked and reduced: for ail that 
can be seen is that the phenomena of position and marking &e, 
are correlated* 


The above description, as has been stated, applies to the 
ordinary garden varieties of Gladiolus , which are collectively 
knowm as gandavemis . As these are all of hybrid origin, the 
question naturally arises whether the two types of flower are both 
found in any wild species, and especially whether they occur in 
the parents of gandavemis* As to the first question, it may he 
replied at once that the type of flower here spoken of as the 
$r*t is the normal form of the flower in wild species. "We 
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have examined plates of a very large number of species, and have 
found no representation of any flower corresponding to our second 
type. Mr. J. G. Baker, whom we have consulted on this subject, 
further informs us that he has never seen a wild plant having 
the second type of flower.. Dr. M« Eoster also has not met with 
this form in the species cultivated by him. Tinder these circum- 
stances it seems nearly certain that such a form occurs very 
rarely if at all in w T ild species, and that at all events it is not the 
normal form of flower in the parents of gandavensis. 

It is nevertheless unfortunate that there is doubt as to the 
actual parentage of gandavensis. Herbert * states that it is 
descended from Gr. natalensis (= gsittacinus ) and oppositiftorus ; 
while Yan Houtte, in his Catalogue for 1844, states that it was 
obtained from psittacinus and cardinalis. Herbert states both 
here and in f Amaryllidacese,’ p.365, that he was unable to obtain 
a cross between psittacinus and several other species of which 
cardinalis was one. Mr. Baker, to whom we are further in- 
debted for information on this subject, inclines to the view that 
Herbert was mistaken. 

In all figures of these flowers which we have seen they are 
represented as of the first type, and, as we have stated, there is 
no record of flowers of the second type borne by them. It is 
therefore very singular that Eichler f gives the second form of 
symmetry as the normal form for Gladiolus in general, and for 
G. cardinalis in particular. As all the other authorities consulted 
agree in the absence of flowers of the second type in this plant, 
we are disposed to think that Eichler must have taken his 
account from a garden-hybrid. It is not a little surprising that 
he should have made no mention of the first type of flower, 
which is not only the normal form of wild species, but is also on 
the whole the commoner even in the garden-hybrids. 

The only plate in which we have found flowers of the second 
type represented is the coloured plate accompanying the ‘ Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle ’ for Sept. 9, 1882. This illustration gives an 
excellent representation of two spikes, each bearing the second 
type of flower. For reference to this plate we are indebted to* 
Dr. Masters. Ho sufficient description accompanies this plate, 
but there is no reasonable doubt that the plants shown are 

* Joum. Horfc. Soc. 1847, p. 89. 

t ‘ Blutheudiagrammef i. p. 161. 

LINN. JOURN.— -BOTANY, YOL. XXVIII. - L 
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garden-hybrids, which ' we may mention h also the opinion of 
Mr. Baker, 

B is therefore practically certain that flowers of the smmd 
type have come into existence in ffantltUMiHia as a variation 
occurring at, or since, its constitution m a hybrid, but whether 
such a variation ever occurs in its parents or in other wild 
Gladioli cannot be affirmed. 

• • • In conclusion, we direct' attention to the following important 
features of the case : — 

(1) The same spike bears flowers of two types of symmetry. 

(2) The second type of flower is of recent origin. 

(3) The symmetry of the second ty pe of flower is nevertheless 
generally perfect, and forms intermediate between the two 
types are comparatively rare. 

(4) When the two forms occur on the same spike, the same 
colours occur in both, being distributed according to the 
symmetry of each, the distribution of the colours being as 
symmetrical in the one case as in the other. 

(5) Intermediate forms, though rare, occur ; the symmetry 
both of form and colour is in them intermediate between 
those found in the two types; and the position taken up 
by the flower is intermediate between the positions assumed 
by the flowers of either type, and its approximation to 
either position is .generally proportionate to the approxi- 
mation of its form to either type. 

IV, StKEPYOCARPUS. 

We have been able to examine comparatively few flowers of 
this plant, and no exact record was kept of the total number of 
lowers seen. The observations given below were made chiefly 
on a batch of seedling plants of the species Rexii, growing in pots 
in a stove-house, between the months of October and .Decem- 
ber of this year. Among these plants we should say that about 
one in every twelve flowers was abnormal, but the proportion 
seems to vary greatly in different species. These abnormal 
flowers are of very various types, but we are unable to say at 
present whether one of these types can be considered more 
prevalent than others ; for we have had too few specimens of 
each to enable us to make any generalization. 
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Normal Flower. 

The normal flower of Streptocarpus Bexii is pentamerous, with 
a calyx of five sepals and a corolla of five petals. The corolla is 
bilabiate, the upper lip consisting of two petals and the lower 
lip of three petals (Pl. L. fig. 23). The colour of the corolla is 
pale greyish blue. The petals of the upper lip are of this colour 
without any markings upon them, but the three petals of the 
lower lip are streaked with bands of dark blue. There are two 
perfect stamens in the normal flower, situated on either side of 
the odd anterior petal, and tw T o rudimentary stamens (small 
barren anthers without filaments) opposite the posterior and 
lateral sepals. In normal flowers there is a large pit about half- 
way clown the corolla-tube, situated iu the posterior middle line, 
and visible from the outside of the tube as a well-marked hump. 
A trace of an anther is generally to be found in tins pit, repre- 
senting an odd posterior and median fifth stamen (PL LI. fig. 1). 

Abnormal Flowers. — I. Peloric or Actinomorphic. 

1. Peloric flowers toith 5 petals . — "We have only seen one 
flower of this type on S. Bexii , but w r e have seen several on plants 
of 8. polyanthus at Kew, where they seem to be of ratber frequent 
occurrence. In the case of S. polyanthus the flowers we examined 
differed from the zygom orphic ones in standing upright instead 
of in a more or less horizontal position. The corolla was per- 
fectly actinomorphic, and all five petals had assumed the character 
of the petals of the lower lip in normal flowers, i. e . all were 
streaked with bands of dark colour. There were four fertile 
stamens, the posterior rudimentary stamens being perfectly 
developed, and equal in length to the two anterior stamens. All 
four stamens were united by their anthers and clasped the 
stigma in a ring. In the flowers we examined there was no trace 
of a fifth stamen. The only flower of & Bexii which we have 
seen peloric in five parts was remarkable in having Jive perfect 
stamens. 

2. Peloric jlo wers with 4 petals — We have seen three or four 
flowers of this type, in which the calyx and corolla were reduced 
to a symmetry of four instead of five (Pl. LI. fig. 4). The four 
petals of the corolla were equal in size, and all equally marked 
with bands of dark blue. The stamens were arranged m the same 
way as those in the pentamerous peloric flowers. In the flowers 
we examined there was absolutely no trace of any fifth petal. 

2 l 2 
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II. AbKOBHAL FlOWUES, NOT PjELOBIC. 

. 8. Flower with cruciform, 4rpetuUc& eorolUt % Immiy one pm- 
terior paHially nnmarlceal petaL~—i)n\x two flowers of this type 
were seen (Pl. L. fig. 24). In one the calyx was in five parts, 
like that of the normal flower ; the corolla was divided into four 
almost equal lobes, arranged in a cruciform manner. Three of 
the lobes were marked with dark blue, whilst one of then* was 
less completely marked than the others. The four stamens were 
arranged in the same manner as that described above for oilier 
peloric flowers. Another flower having the same type of corolla 
had only two stamens as in normal flowers. The types 2 amt 8 
are especially interesting as showing how bilabiate, pent amorous 
flowers can abruptly assume a tetramerous and cruciform cha- 
racter, either losing their zygomorphic character altogether as in 
type 2, or retaining it in part as in type 8. 

4. Flowers with 4-petalled, bilabiate corolla,— C )f this type we 

have- had three specimens, two. on *SV llexii, the other on 
Streptocarpm sp. The corolla in these flowers consisted of two 
upper smaller petals without markings, and two lower, larger 
petals with markings. In both these flowers there was one 
fertile stamen only, which was situated in the median, ventral 
line, between the two marked petals (PL LI. tig, 3), ami two 
rudimentary stamens occurred laterally. Of the nature of the 
calyx in these flowers we have no record. 

It is difficult- to see how this type can have arisen unless by a 
discontinuous process ; for by any continuous process the median 
anterior petal (PL LL fig. 1) must have become gradually 
reduced, and the two stamens (IS 1 , Sr) on either side of it have 
fused into the single median one which is found in this type 
(PL LI. fig. 8). In the specimens examined there was no trace 
of any anterior odd petal or of any second stamen*. 

5. Flowers with Retailed bilaterally symmetrical corolla ; 
8 petals being posterior and 2 anterior,— The two flowers of this 

* abnormal arrangement of corolla and stamens, of an exactly analogous 
nature, we have observed in a species of Mmhynmthm {lumjiJUmi 1). This 
flower has usually a corolla of the same pattern an that of Mtrejrfwarjmx, and 
two pairs of perfect stamens, occupying a position similar to those of the two 
perfect and two imperfect stamens in Streptocarpm, In the abnormal flower 
the arrangement was still perfectly bilaterally symmetrical, the corolla being 
bilabiate with two petals in each lip, and there were three perfect stamens— ono 
long, unpaired, median and anterior ; and two shorter, paired uud lateral 
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type which came under our notice had the normal number of 
parts to the flower arranged in an abnormal symmetry. There 
were only two larger streaked petals in the lower lip of the 
corolla, whilst there were three instead of two smaller, unstreaked 
petals in the upper lip. The arrangement of the stamens was 
only examined in one of the flowers, but in this specimen it was 
interesting to remark that the nature of the stamens appeared to 
be affected by the change in symmetry in the corolla. There 
were four stamens here as in normal flowers ; but instead of 
two fertile and two infertile stamens, there was only one 
fertile stamen and three infertile stamens. The fertile stamen 
occupied a median position, between the two anterior petals of 
the lower lip (PL LI. fig. 5). The position of the rudimentary 
stamens is indicated in the figure. There was no hump on the 
corolla-tube. If we suppose that the plane of symmetry about 
which the flower developed had moved round to the right through 
YTjth of a circle from the normal, the position of rudiments is 
easily comprehended. 

6. Flowers with Q-petalled, bilaterally symmetrical corolla . — 
Of these we have had several instances on different species of 
Streptocarpus . 

(a) A flower from 8. Rexii , having three petals in the upper 
lip instead of two, the odd median petal being somewhat smaller 
than the lateral ones. Stamens as in normal flower. 

(b) Flowers from 8. sp. ?, having four petals instead of three 
in the lower lip, and two in the upper lip. Stamens 3 or 5 
(PL LI. fig. 2). 

7. Flowers with 7-pef ailed , bilaterally symmetrical corolla.— 
Of such flowers we have only seen one specimen (Pl. L. fig. 25). 
The calyx consisted of seven sepals, and the corolla of four 
petals in the upper lip and three in the under lip. The stamens 
were normal. This flower might be described as one in which 
the posterior petals and postero-lateral sepals were each repre- 
sented by two segments. 

Asymmetrical Forms. — Of these there .are a great diversity, 
and it would not be profitable here to .describe them in detail. 
They appear to be much more frequent on some species than 
others ; on 8. Ttexii we have found hardly any whilst on other 
species they are of frequent occurrence. Forms with more than 
the normal number of petals are asymmetrical very much often er 
than forms with a reduced number of petals. 
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Conclusion. 

In the introduction to this paper it was stated that the facts 
to be given bore on the question of the origin of symmetrical 
irregular flowers ; let us now consider what that bearing is. In 
making the remarks which follow, it must be distinctly under- 
stood that they are put forward, not as formal theory or doctrine, 
but as suggestions merely, and as indications of the direct bn in 
which we must look if we hope to be hereafter entitled lo formu- 
late such definite doctrines. 

It was pointed out that though modern scientific opinion has 
come to hold that the forms of living things have been built up 
by minute gradations, there is one preliminary objection to 
this view as applied to perfect mechanisms in general and to 
irregular corollas in particular, namely, that there is no evidence 
as to the mode by which the process of building has been, or even 
might have been, carried out ; for indeed we can hardly suggest 
or even concei ve a way by which, in a concrete case, a perfect 
mechanism can have been compiled out of minimal changes. The 
objection holds, that these forms are in a sense perfect, and we 
cannot conceive them otherwise. On the other hand, there is 
the difficulty that it cannot be maintained that the progress of 
Evolution is from one perfect form to another perfect; form, until 
evidence shall have been found showing that this process does 
occur as an actual phenomenon. The facts now given, though 
few, are a contribution co such evidence and, in our judgment, 
are a sample of the kind of fact which is required to enable us 
to deal with the problems of Descent, 

From each of the plants studied, truths of specific application 
may be learned ; but there is one fact which they ail bring out- 
together, and that; fact, which is of fundamental importance to 
the right comprehension of the modes of Variation, is this ) 
Variations which occur in mck a manner as to produce a sym- 
metrical result may be great variations and may be perfect ; 
and conversely that (2) Variations which are large do often 
produce a symmetrical result ; and (3) that the perfection or 
completeness in which a variation in symmetry occurs is not, or 
at least need not be , proportional to the frequency of the occurrence 
of the variation* , 

In other words, there is evidence that perfect forms may occur 
as sudden variations. Hence, in any given case, of the actual 
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history of which nothing is known, it is unnecessary to invent a 
hypothetical method by which its perfection may have been 
achieved by the compounding of minimal changes ; and to pro- 
pose such an hypothesis is to gratuitously invoke difficulty. The 
principle which we have put third, plain as it is upon the facts of 
Variation, is most imperfectly recognized, and indeed, in the 
loose consideration so often given to this subject, the very con- 
trary^ frequently assumed. 

We are therefore led to recognize that the forces which 
control the forms of these flowers are such, that they may vary 
greatly, and may, as it were, remake the flower; but the flower 
thus remade may again seem to be a perfect thing in the sense 
that the normal flower is perfect, for at least that semblance of 
perfection which is found in the one is likewise found in the 
other. What those forces are -which thus control the form of 
the flower, and how, or why, they thus combine to form symme- 
trical shapes we cannot tell ; but the fact that they can do so, 
and that this is one of their attributes, may one day be found to 
be the clue that shall discover to us the nature of those forces. 

Certain reservations must be borne in mind. 

At the outset of the study of Variation, it is at once found 
that argument from analogy from one organ to another, or from 
the case of one organism to that of another, is as yet inadmis- 
sible ; for the variation of special organs or of specific forms is 
frequently governed by principles which, so far as we can see, are 
likewise specific. We are therefore conscious that it is by no 
means legitimate to affirm principles like the foregoing as general 
principles of symmetrical variation ; but that these principles are 
obeyed in the special cases now under consideration is sufficiently 
clear. Still the fact that such principles are found operating in 
certain cases should at least suggest the possibility that the 
same principles may have been followed in other eases ; and 
especially when a form (e. g. Veronica) is found whose symmetry 
is related to that of its presumptive allies in a way similar to 
that in which the varieties now described are related to their 
respective normals, it may not be unreasonable to suspect that 
variations of this discontinuous character have occurred. 

There is, however, another reservation which is of more im- 
portance. In all the cases now given of a new zygomorphie 
symmetry arising as a sudden variation, the new form has 
resulted by variation from another zygoniorphy already existing, 
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and not from a regular or aetinomorphie flower. From such 
evidence, therefore, it would be wrong to draw conclusions as to 
the mode of origin of a aygomorphie- flower from an act i no- 
morphic one. Therefore, though the facts warrant the statement 
that a new form of zygomorphie corolla may occur as a sudden 
variation, this may as yet be affirmed only in the case of an 
irregular symmetry derived from another symmetry itself irre- 
gular.. For example, the facts lead us to suspect that such an 
irregular, 4-petalled .corolla as that of Veronica may have 
occurred as a sudden variation from the form of some 5-petaIled 
Serophulariaceous ancestor ; but we are as far as ever from 
knowing how that irregular corolla of the ancestor was derived 
from a regular or aetinomorphie form. At all events the facts 
now given have no direct bearing on this part of the problem. 

We do not now propose to attempt a discussion of the facts in 
their specific bearing, for the material is not such as to entitle us 
to do so, still less can we aim at an analysis of the various forms 
of symmetry presented. 

It may, however, he pointed out that the examples taken show 
two methods by which a change of symmetry may be effected, 
and it is clear that these two processes are essentially distinct 
phenomena. For while, in the majority of instances given, the 
change of symmetry comes about by an alteration in the number 
of the parts, the case of the variation described in Gladiolus 
gandavensis and that of IJnaria spuria No. 2 are alike in that 
they exhibit a change of symmetry attained not by an alteration 
in the number of parts, but by the selection of a different mor- 
phological plane about which the symmetry is developed. For 
inspection shows that in each of these eases the normal plane of 
symmetry of the flower has been forsaken and a new one 
substituted, so that the plane about which the symmetry of the 
flower is arranged falls through one of the segments adjacent to 
that through which it normally falls, and the parts of the 
flower are rearranged accordingly, but the number of the parts 
remains unchanged. Change of number of parts may also be 
associated with this alteration in the plane of symmetry, as is 
seen in the flower of Linaria No. 3 (FI. L. fig. 7). In other cases 
given, the change of symmetry is accomplished by a change in 
the number of parts. In Veronica for instance, though a zygo- 
morphic arrangement of 4 petals is normal, perfectly ssygomorphie 
arrangements of 8 and 2 petals were shown to occur, in addition 
to two types of symmetrical flowers each with 5 petals. 
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At this, stage it may be well to point out that in the cases 
given no assistance in the interpretations of their completeness 
is to be derived from the suggestion that these variations are 
instances of reversion to an ancestral type. 

To some persons it seems more easy to conceive the occurrence 
of a perfect variation back to an ancestral form than to a form 
which has not occurred in the lineal descent, and Reversion is not 
un frequently invoked to acconnt for large or complete variations, 
though what help is derived from such an hypothesis is not clear. 
It is likely that the Study of Variation will hereafter lead to and 
necessitate a revision of the whole question of the nature of 
Reversion, but this is no part of our purpose at present. It 
must suffice to show that the hypothesis is inadmissible in most, if 
not all, of the present cases. The reasons for this are two : — (I) 
In the case of Linar i a, Veronica , and Btrepto carpus several 
distinct and symmetrical forms have been shown to occur as 
variations. It is practically inconceivable that each of them is 
an ancestral form, and indeed such a suggestion is almost 
meaningless. Since, for example, the form Veronica No. 2 
closely approaches the usual form of other Bcropliulariacece , it 
might reasonably be thought to he a reversion, but the forms 
Nos. 1, 3, & 4 cannot also be reversions. (2) The instances in 
which the strongest case for the hypothesis of Reversion could 
be made out are probably those of the peloric Linaria and the 
peloric Bireptocarpus, Eor good reasons we suppose an irregular 
flower to be descended from a regular one; these flowers are regu- 
lar, may not they be ancestral ? This is a fair suggestion, but it 
introduces certain difficulties. Tor the peloric flower, in each case, 
is achieved not by the production of 5 indifferent petals, but by 
the production of 5 petals each Wee the normal anterior median 
petal , each having in the one case a nectary, and in the other 
the definite striping. Now the possession of a long spur-like 
nectary is a character of many irregular corollas, and is commonly 
supposed to be one of the essential parts of the mechanism of 
cross-fertilization, and on the ordinary view would be held to have 
been developed in connexion with the irregularity of the corolla 
to attract the insects to the right place, for the presence of spur- 
like nectaries in actinomorphic flowers, as Aquilegia, is exceptional. 
Similarly the striping on the anterior petals of Bireptocarpus 
may reasonably be looked on as part of the mechanism for at- 
tracting and guiding insects. Though, therefore, we do not wish 
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to dogmatize^ in such a case, it must be clear that it is not 
possible to bold loth — (a) that the spur-like nectary or the 
striping of the petals are part of the mechanism for cross- 
fertilization which is the presumed purpose of an irregular 
flower, and also (b) that these actinomorphic or peloric flowers 
are reversions to an ancestral type. For our own part we 
prefer to look on them as cases in which each petal has taken on 
the form of the anterior median petal of the normal flower, just 
as stamens may take on the form of petals, &c. ; for we are not 
disposed to believe that the ancestor of Linar ia , which had a 
regular and actinomorphic corolla, was possessed of five spurs. 
This has been fully discussed by Masters *, who describes this 
phenomenon as “ Irregular Peloria.” 

In some of the cases given, as in the Veronica and the flower 
of Lin aria No. 4, no flowers were found having a symmetry 
intermediate between that of the variety and the normal ; but in 
other cases, as between the two types of Gladiolus and between 
Linaria No. 2 and the normal, a considerable number of inter- 
mediate forms were seen. But since the descent is not from 
flower to flower, but from plant to plant, and since the same 
plant may bear normal flowers and flowers having the perfect 
symmetry of the variety as well as intermediate flowers, the pre- 
sence of these occasional intermediate flowers in no wise enables 
us to avoid the conclusion that in the case of an individual flower 
as opposed to an individual plant the change is a sudden one. 
Still less does the presence of some amorphous flowers, such as 
occur in Linaria or Strepto carpus, at all modify the fact that 
the flowers are capable of assuming, and often do assume, the 
form of the variety in its perfection. Since, besides, these amor- 
phous flowers are not intermediate between the normal and the 
perfect variety, it is not necessary for us to take cognizance of 
them in considering the relative numerical proportions of the 
intermediate form as compared with the perfect variety or the 
perfect normal. 

The next consideration which suggests itself as a deduc- 
tion from facts like these is of far-reaching consequence, and 
touches the nature and soundness of the received principles by 
which morphological facts are interpreted. It is manifestly im- 
possible to give any adequate discussion of such a subject within 
the limits of this paper ; and it is only on a much wider survev of 
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the facts of Variation that the real force and legitimacy of this 
deduction can appear. Since, however, the facts now presented 
lead naturally to this question, it maybe right to give a slight 
forecast of the line of thought which they suggest. 

The whole significance, then, of facts of comparative structure, 
and especially of the facts of development, as applied to the study 
of Evolution, lies in the belief that the genetic relations of species 
and g?nera can be determined from this comparative study of their 
forms and modes of development. In other words, it is supposed 
that the changes by which species have been evolved from each 
other are of such a nature that, speaking generally, it is from 
time to time possible to perceive their relationships by study of 
their forms ; and especially it is anticipated that these changes 
are of such a kind as to leave more or less recognizable traces 
of their occurrence. In proportion as it shall be found that 
variations occur without leaving such traces of the previous 
form of the species, to that degree will comparative study of form 
and development be powerless to solve the problem of Descent. 
Now, though it is a question which needs more investigation, 
it is at all events apparently true that the changes which leave 
traces are continuous changes, while discontinuous changes leave 
little or no trace ; so that the principle may probably be stated 
thus, that in proportion as Variation is not a continuous process 
will comparative morphology cease to bean effectual guide to the 
history of Descent. 

The facts of the changes seen in our flowers show, as has been 
said, that when a change of symmetry is concerned, Variation is 
constantly discontinuous, leaving no visible trace. It is there- 
fore in the case of forms of differing symmetries that we must 
expect the evidence of comparative morphology to be absent or 
inadmissible. Yet it is precisely at this very point of alteration 
in symmetry that we want help as to the history of Descent. It,, 
is easy to conceive the steps between forms differing in the degree 
of expression of some character, such as size or intensity of 
colour, but in trying to pass from a form with one kind of sym- 
metry to a form with another we often cannot even conceive the 
transitional steps. There are some cases in which such steps 
can he conceived and are assumed to have occurred. In Veronica, 
for example, when compared with other Scrophulariaceoe , it is 
supposed that the flower of the former has been derived from the 
latter by ‘‘fusion” of the two posterior petals, by loss of the 
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posterior median sepal, by abortion of stamens, and the like. The 
study of Variation shows how vain and inadequate this treatment 
is. In the Veronica with three petals is it supposed that there 
has been, firstly, division of the anterior petal into two parts, 
each of which has united with the lateral petals F What is the 
evidence of this ? Let it be remembered that in suggesting that 
the posterior petal of Veronica has been formed by union of the 
two posterior petals of its Scrophulariaceous ancestor, it fs cer- 
tainly suggested that there has been a series of actual forms in 
which this union was, step by step, effected, and that the occur- 
rence of occasional flowers with two posterior petals like our 
No. 2 is a proof of this. But what, then, does the flower No. 1 
prove ; for in it there are two anterior petals P Where are the 
transitional forms between the 2-petalled and 3-petalled flowers 
and the normal? These forms are now arising at this moment 
on the very plants which bear the normal flowers, and interme- 
diate forms, if indeed there are any, are so rare that we have 
found none. If there are no transitional forms in the one case, 
why need there have been transitional stages in the other ? # 

Take, again, the case of Streptocarpus No. 4: comparing it 
with the normal flower, it is seen that the median anterior petal 
is not “becoming aborted,” but is pone (PI. LI. figs. 1 & 3). 
Now if this petal had gradually disappeared, the two stamens 
which in the normal flower stand on either side of it would have 
come nearer and nearer together until, on the total disappearance 
of the median anterior petal, the two stamens would stand 
together. But in this specimen there were not two stamens but 
one stamen, which tells the plain story that no such process of 
gradual atrophy of the anterior petal has occurred at all. On 
the contrary, the forces which combine to make the normal 
flower were driven instead to make the flower No. 4, and sue- 

* The following piece of evidence may not be without interest in this con- 
nexion. It is stated with regard to ScropTiularia arguta that towards the end 
of summer the lowest branches springing from the stem bend downwards and 
penetrate the soil; the branches immediately above the lowest ones also bend 
downwards, but do not always enter the earth. These branches bear fertile 
flowers; those which are below the soil are completely destitute of petals ; 
those which are on the surface have a four-lobed corolla whose divisions are 
nearly equal, like those of Veronica , The above account is taken from Masters, 

4 Vegetable Teratology/ p. 334, and the original observation is recorded by 
Durieu de Maisonneuve in Bull. Soc. Bot. France, iii. 1856, p. 569, but unfor* 
tunately contains no information beyond that given here. 
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ceeded in making it, a symmetrical and perfect thing — perfect, 
that is to say, in the sense that the normal flower is perfect. 

How, then, if the seed of this flower had been saved and a race of 
Streptocarpus having the symmetry of Ho. 4 had arisen ? Such 
a thing may be possible enough. By what means would the mor- 
phologist of the future have traced the descent of this flower by 
comparison, and so forth ? Of course we recognize that had it 
been •possible for us to have observed the development of this 
flower, some indication of a change of plan might perhaps have 
been found ; but if all trace of such a great and essential change 
as this is at the moment of its occurrence thrust far back into 
development, the prospect of finding traces now of any large 
proportion of the changes which happened long ago is not 
hopeful. We are therefore disposed to think that the first 
teaching of the facts of Variation is this: that comparison of 
forms is not likely to be a good guide to the history of those 
forms ; and that there is no evidence that degrees of apparent 
relationship of form are an indication of degrees of actual rela- 
tionship by descent ; and that nothing short of an actual know- 
ledge of the processes of Variation and a discernment of the 
changes which are possible to living things from those which are 
impossible to them, can be of any use in the solution of the pro- 
blem of Descent. Until such knowledge shall have been reached, 
any hypothesis of the atrophy ” of parts, of the “ fusion” of 
parts, and generally the attempt to reconstruct what is unknown, 
must, of necessity, be unfounded and misleading, and had better 
not be undertaken. 

The fact that there are certain variations which are, as it 
were, integral, and which, if they occur at all, occur in their 
complete form always, or nearly always, is of course perfectly 
well known. Darwin*' gives several cases of this as illustrations 
of the phenomenon that certain characters cannot blend. In 
particular he instances the case of peloric Antirrhinum , which is 
closely akin to Linaria . He states that of 137 plants raised as 
the second generation of a cross between normal and peloric 
Antirrhinum , only two were in an intermediate condition, while 
the others were all either normal or peloric. Our object now is 
to show that this principle is widely true of variations which are 

* Anira. & Pl, 1885, ii. p. 7 1 ; see also M&icocq, in Bull. Soc. Bot. Prance, 
1859, vi. p. 716. V / .v 



help us to measure the size ox me ~ . 

An objector may say that there is no evidence that the variations 
we have described are such as lead to the formation oi new species 
and new forms. That is perfectly true ; but nevertheless it is clear 
that they may be of this nature, and that new forms might thus 
originate ; and while, on the other hand, there is no evidence of 
the occurrence of variations other than these, by which new 
forms of symmetry may be produced, this class of Variation is 
entitled to be very carefully considered. For our own part we 
think further, that evidence can be adduced to show that this 
class of Variation does lead to the formation of distinct forms ; 
but this is a much wider subject and must needs he postponed 

for the present. , 

There is however, another class of Variation which is known to 

occur, and space will not be wasted if we point out very briefly 
the relation of this other kind of Variation to that described by 
us. By the elaborate researches of Galton *, it has been shown 
that the frequency of the occurrence of certain variations obeys, 
the Law of Error ; that is to say, that, speaking generally, the 
greater the departure from the normal form, the rarer will he the 
variation. Galton has shown that this is true of several variations 
in size &c. of Man ; and Weldonf has further established the 
same for variations in proportional measurements ot the Shrimp 
(Crangon vulgaris), Ac. Though these are the only variations 
which have been properly investigated by a statistical method, it 
may be seen by inspection that the resulting proposition cannot be 
true of the variations which we have been considering. For in these 
cases of symmetrical variations, as we have shown, the variation 
is frequently complete and seldom incomplete, and the per- 
fection of the variation is out of all proportion to the frequency 
of its occurrence. If we suppose in the case of Unaria spuria 
that the flowers having the normal form or the form No. 2, or 
some intermediate form, could he arranged in a series, it would 
then he found that there were a great number of normals, a few 
intermediates, and a considerable number of flowers with the form 
No- 2. The form No. 2 is thus, as it were,, another normal. It is 
no doubt true that flowers having substantially tbe form No. 2 


EV Galton, ‘ Natural Inheritances, &c.’ 

W. R K. Weldon, Proc. Boy. Soc. xlvii. 1890, p. 445. 
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vary also among themselves ; and it is possible enough that the 
comparative frequency of these variations obejs the Law of Error, 
taking the form JSTo- 2 as the mean form. It seems, in fact, 
in cases where changes of symmetry are concerned, that the 
intermediate forms are, as it were, points of unstable equilibrium, 
and that the body therefore assumes these forms rarely, as in 
some instances, or never, as in others. A simple illustration, 
thotfgh somewhat loose, may make this more clear. 

The distribution of forms with regard to the normal symmetry, 
on the one hand, and the symmetry of the variety, on the other, 
may be perhaps compared with the spread of agricultural settlers 
into a country divided by a mountain-range. The mass of the 
people will settle in the nearest plain. Some will perhaps settle 
on the hillside, hut these will he found fewer and fewer as the range 
is ascended ; but those who get over the top of the range will 
mostly go down into the plain beyond. Those in the hither 
plain are many and are the normal ; those in the valley beyond 
are the variety, and the few on the hillsides are the intermediates. 

We wish, then, to insist upon the fact that there are at least 
two classes of variation ; and it is suggested that this is a fact of 
great importance. It may he remarked that if, as may he 
alleged, there is little evidence that species may arise by what 
may he called discontinuous variation — a variation in kind — there 
is still less evidence that new forms can arise by those variations 
in degree which at any given moment are capable of being 
arranged in a curve of Error ; and no one as yet has ever indi- 
cated the way by w r hich such variations could lead to the con- 
stitution of new forms, at all events under the sole guidance of 
Natural Selection. Whatever may be hereafter determined as 
to the scope of either of these classes of variations in the consti- 
tution of Species, it is of the first consequence to recognize that 
these two classes of variation exist ; and the problem of the 
history of any given form or structure will never be solved until 
it shall have been first determined whether it is the result of the 
one class of Variation or of the other, and whether the changes 
which produced it were continuous or discontinuous. 


Note. — T he observations above recorded were made a year 
ago, and as since that time the case of Veronica has been much 
more fully investigated, a brief abstract of these observations 
may here he added. 
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In Veronica Buxbaumii 3-petalled flowers are common on all 
soils and in many gardens round Cambridge, though entirely absent 
in a few localities according to our experience. This type most 
frequently has 4 sepals, but 3-sepalled specimens are not rare. 
Flowers with 5 petals having the form either of No. 1 or No. 2 
are also fairly common, especially in gardens. Speaking gene- 
rally, there are in garden soil not less than 1 per cent, of each of 
these forms in many localities. Several forms of asymmetrical 
corollas have been seen, but they are rare and are generally 
associated with petalody of stamens. The latter phenomenon is 
rare, and is seen especially in the case of certain dwarfed corollas 
which are sometimes found. These curious flowers are very in- 
teresting, but cannot be satisfactorily described in so short a 
note. 

In the Cambridge Botanic Garden the two kinds of 5-petalled 
flowers are very common on V. austriaca, V. rupestris , and V. pec- 
tinata. In the patch of the last-named form at the Gardens 
abnormal flowers are as frequent as normal ones, and about a 
quarter have petalody of one or both stamens or other complex 
malformations. “ Synanthy ” is also common in this form. 

On V. Chamcedrys two flowers of the 3-petalled type were 
seen this year on separate plants. The 5-petalled form of flower 
with two posterior petals also was found sparely. Abnormal 
flowers in this species appear to be decidedly rare. 

25th October, 1891. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate L. 

Figs. 1-17. Unarm spuria; normal and abnormal flowers. 

(For simplicity the hairs on the sepals are mostly omitted.) 

Fig. 1. Normal flower, seen from in front. 

2. Normal flower, seen from the side. 

3. Flower having corolla normally divided, but with two spurs instead of 

one (and five complete stamens). 

4. Flower intermediate between that shown in fig. 3 and that shown in 

fig. 5 (rare). 

5. Abnormal flower, No. 2 (in text). 

6. Abnormal flower, similar to that shown in fig. 5, but having three spurs 

instead of two. 

7. Abnormal flower, having one posterior petal and five anterior ones— six 

in all. 

In figs. 5, 6, and 7 the anterior sepal is not shown. 
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Figs. 8, 9, 10, It. Various forms of actinomorphie (peloric) corollas, seen from 
above, That shown in fig. 10 has six petals. 

Fig. 12. Actinomorphie flower with all the spurs invaginated into the tube at 
the points s, 

13 a. Corolla which is actinomorphie as regards the size of the petals and 
the division of the tube, but having the posterior petal folded back 
and the corolla bent upwards, as shown in the figure* 

13 5. The same flower, from the side. 

1$. Actinomorphie (peloric) flower having five spurs, all evaginated. 

15. Actinomorphie flower having six petals and six spurs, all eva- 

ginated, 

16. The abnormal flower described in the text as No. 4. Only a single 

flower of this pattern found. It has three posterior (purple) petals 
and two anterior (purplish) petals. Seen from in front. 

17. The same, seen from the side, showing complete absence of spur. 

Figs. 18-22. Veronica Buxbcuumii, normal and abnormal flowers. 

Fig. 18. Normal flower. 

19. Three-petalled flower (about 5 per cent., see p. 398). 

20. Two-petalled flower (about 1 per cent.). 

21. Five-petalled flower, two petals being posterior. 

,22. Five-petalled flower, two petals being anterior. 

Figs. 23-25. Figures of Streptocarpus Rexii, normal and abnormal* 

Fig. 23. Normal flower. 

24. This flower had four petals, three being fully marked as normal ante- 

rior petals are, the posterior petal being less marked. Four perfect 
stamens and five sepals, one being posterior and median. This flower 
was therefore intermediate between a normal flower and the peloric 
flower with four parts. Cf. PI. LI. fig. 4. 

25. Flower having three anterior marked petals and four posterior un- 

marked petals. This flower has seven sepals in correspondence with 
the seven petals, but the stamens were as in the normal flower, viz. 
two perfect and two aborted, 

Plate LI. 

Figs. 1-5. Diagrams showing the disposition of the corolla and stamens in 
Streptocarpus Rexii. The ovaries are not shown, as their 
relation in the abnormal cases was not satisfactorily made out* 
In each case the petals which were marked like the normal 
anterior petals are blackened. 

Fig. 1. Normal flower : two posterior and three anterior petals. 

2. Flower having three posterior and three anterior petals. Corolla and 

stamens only. ■. 

3. Flower having two posterior and two anterior marked petals. Observe 

that in this flower a single stamen stands anteriorly, m theplane about 
which the flower is symmetrical ; while in a four-petalled flower, like 
LIOT. JOURN. — BOTANY, VOL. XXVIII* 2 M 
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fig. 24, in which all the petals are marked, there are four complete 
stamens. 

Fig. 4. Flower having three posterior petals and two anterior petals. Only one 
stamen is developed. The axis is not shown in this case, as its rela- 
tion was not satisfactorily made out, but the attitude of the flower 
was that indicated in the diagram. 

5. Actinomorphic (peloric) flower with four petals, sepals, and stamens. 

All the petals were marked as anterior petals of the normal flower. 

6. Conventional representation of the parts of the flower in thm two 

types of Gladiolus gandavensis , showing the planes about which their 
zygomorphy develops in each case respectively.— N.B. The anthers 
are shown in the positions which they commonly assume in the 
expanded flowers of each type. In flowers of type II. the anther b not 
infrequently retains its position of origin, facing the segment 5 ; 
rarely it turns completely round so as to face the segment 2. The 
“ unguiculate ” segments are shaded darkly. 

7. Gladiolus gandavensis , Type I., from same spike as fig. 4 (from a 

photograph). 

8. Gladiolus gandavensis, Type II, from the same spike as fig. 3 (from a 

photograph). 

Both are from the same side of the spike. 
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Acacia, 217, 229. 

arabica, Willd ., 315, 
concinna, DC., 54. 
cordata, 229. 

Farnesiana, Willd,, 53. 
Jacquemontii, Benth ., 294, 29 1 

315. 

modesta, Wall,, 295, 308, 315. 
pennata, Willd., 54. 

Sandra, Spreng., 54. 
verticillata, 230, 243. 

Acalypha indica, Linn., 125. 
Acanthacese, 12, 103, 297, 318. 
Acantbolimon, 302. 

fasciculare, Boiss. ?, 306, 317. 
longiflorum, Boiss., 317. 
Munroanum, Aitch. 8c Hemsl., 306, 
317. 

polystachyum, Boiss., 317. 
Aeanthopanax, 241. 
spinosum, 241. 

Acanthophyllum. squarrosum, Boiss., 
314. 

Achillea Santolina, Linn., 316. 
Achyrospermum Wallichianum, Benth., 
116. 

Aconite, 161. 

Actinidia callosa, Lindl., 25. 
Adelostemma, 12. 

gracillimum, Hook. f. , 87. 
Adenanthera pavonina, Linn., 53. 
Adenophora, 80. 

Adhatoda vasica, Lees, 108. 

Adiantum Capillus-Veneris, Linn., 150, 
321. 

Adonis asstivalis, Linn., 301, 313. 
JEgilops squarrosa, Linn., 321. 
JEginetia peduneulata, Wall., 101. 
AEgopodium, 240. 

JEgopordon berardioides, Boiss.. 317. 
AEluropus littoralis, Bari., var., 321. 


1 JErua javanica, Jnss., 294, 319. 
scaudens, Wall., 117. 

.Esehynanthus longiflorus, 410. 

JEsculus assamica, Griff., 36. 
punduana, Wall., 36. 

JEtheopappus pulcherrimus, Willd., 
fi. concinnus, 279. 

JEthionema, 270. 

cristata, DC., 313. 
rubescens, Boiss., 270. 

>, JSthusa, 240. 

Aflbnsea, 179. 

Aganosma cymosa, G. Don , 86. 

, var. glabra, DC., 86. 

marginata, G. Don, 86. 

Agapetes setigera, D. Don, 80. 

Agave, 349. 

Agrimonia, 14. 

Eupatorium, Linn., 55. 

Agropyrum, 311. 

caninum, Beam., var. ?, 321. 
cristatum, Boiss., 321. 
junceum, Beam., var. ?, 306, 321. 
orientale, Ream. § Scheldt,, 321. 
piliferum, Hochsi., 321. 
semicristatum, Lees, 321. 

Agrostis alba, Linn., 321. 

Elliotii, Hack., 376. 
lazica, Bal., 287. 
vulgaris, With., 287. 

Aikinia elegans, Wall., 14, 145. 

Ailanthus glandulosa, 225. 

Ainsliaea pteropoda, DC., 77. 

Aitchisonia rosea, Hemsl., 306, 316. 

Ajuga, 14. 

bracteosa, Wall., 117. 
macrosperma, Wall., 117. 

Akebia, 223. 
quinata, 223. 

Albizzia lucida, Benth., 54. 
odoratissima, Benth., 54. 
stipulata, Boivin, 54. 

Alchemilla sericea, Willd., 275. 
vulgaris, Linn., 275. 

Alectra indica, Benth., 100. 

Aleurites moluccana, Willd., 125. 

2m2 
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Algae, 353, 

Alkagi Oamelorum, Fisch ,, 294, 301, 
311, 315. 

Alisma Plantago, Linn., 140. 

Alismaceae, 12, 140, 320. 

Allia, 306. 

Allium carinatum, 320. 

Griflithianum, Boiss., 320. 
oleraceum, 320. 

Pallasii, 320. 
rubellum, Bieb. ?, 320. 
Stocksianmn, Pers., 320. 
strictum, Schrad., var. ?, 320. 
umbilicatum, JBoiss,, 320. 
Alopecurus dasyantkus, Trmtv ., 286. 
glacialis, C. Koch , 287. 
gracilis, Trantv., 287. 
pratensis, Linn., 301, 320. 
vaginatus, Willd., 286. 

, yar. unipaleaceus, JBoiss ., 

286. 

Alpine Plants, on tlie Vertical Range 
of, in the Caucasus, by Dr. G. Radde, 
255-288. 

Alpinia bracteata, Boxb., 136. 

Rafflesiana, 335. 

Alsine, 244. 

aizoides, Boiss ., 271. 

Biebersteinii, Bupr., 272. 
caucasica, Bupr., 271. 
imbricata, Bieb., 271 . 

• , var. vestita, Fend, 271. 

juniperina, Fensl, , yar. villosula, 
C. Koch, 272. 
picta, JBoiss., 314. 
pinifolia, Fensl, 27 1 . 

, yar. pumila, Fend, 271 . 

^ yar. robusta, Fend, 271. 

recurva, All., 272. 

, yar. birsuta, Fensl, 272. 

verna, Zwm., var. rubella, Wcihlenb., 
272.; 

Villarsii, Fensl, 272. 

Alsinese, 217, 244, 256. 

Alstroemeria, ftnote, 185. 

Althaea Ludwigii, Linn., 295, 314. 
Alyssum, 303, 313. 

alpestre, Linn., yar., 267. 
linifolium, Steph., 313. 
minimum , Willd., 31 3. 
Amarantacese, 117, 319. 

Amarantus polygamus, Linn., 319. 
Amaryllidacese, 165, 194, 407. 
Amaryllideae, 136, 320. 

Amlierstia nobilis, Wall., 349. 
Ammannia baceifera, Linn., 60. 
peploides, Spreng., 60. 
rotund ifolia, Ham., 60. 

Ampelidese, 33, 226, 314. 

Ampelopsis heferophylla, JJA. 


Anacardiaceae, 36, 230, 315. 

Anagallis arvensis, Linn., 317. 
Anapbalis adnata, BO., 72. 
araneosa, BG., 72. 

Anehonium elycbrysifolium, Boiss., 
266. 

Anchusa, 189. 

Andraclme telepliioides, Linn., 319. 
Andropogon annulatus, Forsk., 296, 
320. 

binatus, Retz., 145. 

Bladii, Bets., 307, 320. 
contortus, Linn., 146. 
foyeolatus, Bel., 146. 
gangeticus, Placket, 146, 
laniger, Besf., 293, 296, 320. 
laxus, Roxb., 146. 
monandrus, Roxb., 144, 
montanus, Boxb., 146. 

Nardus, Linn., 146. 
pertusus, Willd., 146. 

Schoenanthus , Linn., 296, 320. 
Schoenanthus, Roxb., 146. 
Sorghum, Brot., 146. 
striatus, Roxb., 146. 

Trinii, Steud., 146. 
tristachyus, Roxb., 144. 
Andropogonem, 14, ftnote 144, 198. 
Androsace, 7, 81. 

albana, Stev„ 280. 
villosa, Linn., 280. 

Androsoemineae §, 24. 

Aneilema giganteum, B. Br., 140. 

scapiflorum, Wight, 140. 

Anemone, 14, 153, 163, 165, 183. 
biflora, BC ., 305, 313. 

Coronaria, 165, 196. 
narcissiflora, Linn., var. ckrysan- 
tha, Fisch. $ Mey., 264. 
rivularis, Ham „ 16. 

Angelica, 164, 181, 240. 

sylvestris, 181, 197. 

Aniseia barlerioides, Ckoisy, 95. 
Anisochilus carnosus, Wall., 113. 

pallidus, Wall., 113. 

Anisomeles candicans, Benth., 116. 
ovata, B. Br., 115, 

Anisopappus chinensis, Hook, et Am., 
13, 73. 

Anneslea fragrans, Wall., 25. 

Anogeissus acuminata, Wall., 58. 

phillyresefolia, Huerck, 58, 
Anonacese, 16. 

Antennaria dioica, Linn., 278. 

Antbemis Biebersteiniana, Adam, 278. 
Gayana, Boiss., 316. 
iberica, Bieb., var. Bungeana, 
Trmtv,,' 278. 

Marschalliana, Willd., var. (3. Ru- 
dolpbiana, (J. A. Mey., 27 8. 
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Anthemis odontostepkanus, Boiss,, 316. 

scaposa, Gay MSS., 316. 

Anthistiria eiliata , Boxb., 147. 
polystachya, Eoxb., 147. 
scandens , Eoxb., 147. 

Anthriscus neraorosa, Bieb,, var. glabra, 
Boiss., 277. 

Antidesma, 82. 

cuspidatum , Muell. Arg,, 124. 
diaudmm, Both, 125. 
fraticulosum, Kurz, 82. 
velutinum, Tulasne ?, 125. 
Antirrhinum, ftnote 392, 419. 

Aotus graeillima, 230. 

Apium, 240. 

Apocynacese, 85, 241, 294, 317. 

Aporosa villosa, BailL , 124. 

Aquilegia, 415. 

Moorcroftiana, Wall., 313. 
vulgaris, Linn., var., 313. 
Arabidopsis pinnatifida, var. caucasica, 
Bupr., 266. 

Arabia albida, Stev., 266. 

Huetii, Boiss., 266. 
nuda, Belanger, 313. 

Aralia, 328. 

Lyallii, 328. 

Araliacese, 62, 164, 182, 241. 

Ardisia polycephala, Wall., 92. 
Arenaria, 224. 

filiformis, Lahill., 314. 

Meyeri, Boiss., 314. 

Argyroia, 94, 95. 

Champion!, Benth., 94. 
obtecta, Clarice, 93. 
pallida, Choisy, 94. • 

Argyrolobium roseum, Jdub. 8f Spach, 
295, 315. 

Arissema abbreviatum, Schott, 320. 
Aristida, 295. 

Adscensionis, Linn., 147. 
cserulescens, <$' JECook.f., 320. 

Cumingiana, Trin. et Bupr., 147- 
Hystrix, Linn., 147. 

Aristolochia, 164, 191 . 

Olematitis, 191, 197. 
Eoxburghiana, Klotzsch, 118. 
Aristolochiacese, 12, 118, 164, 191. 
Arnebia Griffithii, Boiss., 318. 

ineonspieua, Hemsley Lace, 318, 
326. 

linearifolia, DC., 303. 318. 
Aroidese, 320, 349. 

Artabotrys odoratissimus, B. Br. } 16. 
Artemisia, 164, 185, 300-303. 
maritima, Linn.. 316. 
scoparia, Waldst., 316. 
splendens, Willd., 278. 
stricta, Edgew., 316. 
Tournefortiana, Beichb., 316. 


Artemisia vulgaris, 185, 196. 

Arthraxon ciliaris, Beam., 144, 

Artoearpus, 344. 

incisa, Linn., 344, 345, 352, 
integrifolia, Linn., 344. 

Amndina bambusifolia, Lindl., 132. 

Arundirtella setosa, Trin., 143, 
Wallichii, Bees, 143. 

Asarum, 191. 

Asclepiadeas, 11, 12, 86, 317. 

Asclepias curassavica, Linn., 87. 

Asparagus asiaticus, Linn., 137. 
capitatus, Baker, 298, 320. 
monophyllus, Baker, 303, 320. 
trichophyllus, Bunge, 320. 

Asperugo proeumbens, Linn., 317. 

Asperula aspera, Bieb., var. braehyste- 
gia, Boiss., 277, 
humifusa, Bieb., var., 316. 

Asphodelus, 165, 195. 
fistulosus, Linn., 320. 
ramosus, 195, 197. 

Aspidopterys Helferiana, Kurz, 29. 

Asplenium Capillus-Veneris, 297, 301. 
Euta-muraria, Linn., 307, 321. 
viride, Hudson, 307, 321. 

Aster alpinus, Linn,, 277. 
altaicus, Willd., 316. 
argyrophyllus, 363. 

Astericus pygmseus, Coss., 295, 316. 

Astilbe japonica, 234. 

Astragalus, 227, 273, 293, 300. 
Amherstianus, Benth., 315. 
ammopbilus, Kar. <f* Kir., 315. 
anfractuosus, Bunge, 315. 
anisacanthus, Boiss., 315. 
ankylotus, Fisch. $ Mey., 315. 
auganus, Bunge, 303, 315. 
bakaliensis, Bunge, 315. 
brahuicus, Bunge, 315. 
campylorrhynchus, Fisch. Mey . , 

315. 

coarctatus, Trautv., 274. 
corrugatus, Bertol. , 315. 
decemjugus, Bunge, 315. 
decimate, Willd., 273. 
gracilipes, Benth., 315. 

Hemsleyi, Aitch. Hemsl., 315. 
hippocrepidis, Benth., 315. 
hyrcanus, Ball., 303, 315. 
incertus, Ledeb., 274. 
kabiricus, DC., 303, 315. 
ophiocarpus, Benth., 315. 
polybotrys, Boiss., 315. 
psilacanthus, Boiss., 315. 
purpurascens, Bunge, 311, 315. 
sanguinolentus, Bieb., 273. 
Stocksii, Benth., 298, 315. 
strobiliferus, Boyle, 315. 
tenuirugis, Boiss., 315. 
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of Chantransia, with a description 
of a new Species, 209-216. 

Bassia longifolia, Linn., var. ?, 83. 

Bateson, W., and Anna Bateson, On 
Variations in the Floral Symmetry of 
certain Plants haying Irregular Co- 
rollas, 386. 

Batrachospermum, 209, 210, 214, 215, 
216. 

Bauhinia, 11. 

acuminata, Linn., 51. f 
diptera, Cull, et Hemsl ., 52. 
malabarica, Boxb., 52. 
racemosa, Lam., 52. 
tortuosa, Coll, et Hemsl., 52, 53. 
variegata, Linn., 51. 

Begonia, 350, 351, 352. 

Berberidaceas, 17. 

Berberidem, 223, 313. 

Berberis, 217, 224. 

Aquifolium, 224. 
glumacea, 224. 
japonica, 224. 
juglandifolium, 224. 

Lycium, Boyle, 305, 313. 
nepalensis, Spreng., 17. 
vulgaris, Linn., 305, 311, 312, 313. 
Wallichiana, DC., var.?, 17. 

Berchemia flavescens, Wall., 33. 
lineata, J)C. f 33, 305, 311, 314- 
polyphylla, Wall., 33. 

Berrya,13. 

Ammonilla, Boxb., 27. 

Beta maritima, Linn., 319. 

Betckea caucasica, Boiss., 277. 

Betula acuminata , Wall., 128. 
alnoides, Ham., 128. 

Bidens pilosa, Linn., 74. 

Bignoniaceae, 102, 318. 

Bixineae, 12, 22, 224. 

Blainvillea latifolia, DC., 74. 

Blepharisboerhaaviaefolia, Pers., 13, 105. 

Blink worthia, 12, 94. 
lycioides, Choisy, 94. 

Blumea balsamifera, DC., 71. 
glomerata, DC., 71. 
hieracifolia, DC., 71. 

, var. macrostachya, 71. 

, var. typica, 71. 

membranacea, DC., var., 71. 

Bcehmeria platyphylla, D. Don, 127. 

Boerhaavia, sp., 319. 

Boissiera bromoides, Hochst., 321. 

Bongardia chrysogonum, Boiss., 313. 
BauwoljSi, C. A. Meg., 300, 313. 

Bonnaya brachiata, Link et Otto, 100. 

Boottia cordata, Wall., 130. 

Boraginacese, 92. 

Boragineae, 162, 164, 167, 189, 293, 299, 


Astragalus tephrosioides, Boiss., var.?, 
315. 

tribuloides, Delile, 315. 
verticillaris, Bunge, 315. 
xerophilus, Ledeb., 274. 

Astrantia, 240. 

Asystasia Neesiana, Bees, 105. 
Atherolepis, 12. 

venosa, Coll, et Hemsl., 86. 
Wallichii, Hook. /., 87. 

Atraphaxis spinosa, Linn., 319. 

, var. sinaica, 319. 

Atriplex dimorphostegium, Kar.fyKir., 
319. 

Halimus, 319. 
laciniata, Linn. ?, 319. 
leptoclada, Boiss. Noe, 303, 319* 
parvifolia, 319. 

Atylosia barbata, Baker, 48. 

burmanica, Coll, et Hemsl., 48. 
mollis, Benth., 48. 
nivea, Benth., 48. 
scarabaeoides, Benth., 48. 
villosa, Benth., 48, 49. 

Auckland * Islands, Botanical Visit to 
the, by Thos. Kirk, 327-330. 

Avena sativa, Linn., 321. 

Averrhoa Carambola, Linn., 29. 

Azalea, 152, 164, 187. 

indica, 187, 196. 

Azara celastrina, 224. 
dentata, 224. 

Grillesii, 224. 
microphylla, 224. 

Azima, 13. 

sarmentosa, Benth. et Hook. /., 85. 
tetracantha, Lam., 85. 

Bseomyces, 370. 

fungoides, Ach., 372. 
fusco-carneus, F. Wils., 371. 
heteromorphus, Nyl., 372. 
Balbiania, 210, 211, 21*6. 

investiens, Birod., 210. 
Baliospermum axillare, Blume, 126. 

montanum, Muett. Arg ., 126. 
Ballota, 164,188. 
nigra, 188, 197. 

Baluchistan, A Sketch of the Vegeta- 
tion of British, with descriptions of 
new Species, by J. H. Lace and W. 
B. Hemsley, 288. 

Barkhausia §, 317. 

Barleria cristata, Linn., 105. 

Prionitis, Linn., 105. 

Barrar, native name of Euphorbia osy - 
ridea, 298. 

Barringtonia acutangula, Gaertn., 59. 
Barton, Ethel S., and Gt. Murray, On 
the Structure and Systematic Position 
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Boscia, 18. 

variabilis, Coll, et Hemsh, 18. 
Botanical Visit to Lord Auckland, 
Campbell, Antipodes, and other 
Antarctic Islands, Report on, in a 
Letter from Thos. Kirk, of New 
Zealand, to Sir Jos. D. Hooker, 
327-330. 

B oncer osia cremdaia, Wight et Arnott, 
90. ^ 

Brachyafctis umbrosa, Benth 316. 
Brachyrhamphus §, 317. 

Braehystelma edulis, Coll, et Hemal*, 
13, 89, 90. 

Brachystephanus cuspidatus, 378. 

Brexia naadagaseariensis, 378. 

Breynia patens, Benth . et HooJc.f., 124. 
Bridelia montana, Willd ., 122. 

stipularis, Blame , 122. 

Bromheadia, the G-enus, by H. N. 
Ridley, 331-339. 

alticola, Biclley, 332, 333, 334, 336, 
338, 339. 

aporoides, Beichb.f., 331-334, 336, 
338. 

Fmlaysoniana , Reiehb. f., 336. 
palustris, Lindt 331, 332, 333, 334, 

335, 336, 337. 

sylvestris, Bidley , 332, 334, 335, 

336, 337. 

Bromus, 304. 

arvensis, Linn., 321. 
crinitus, Boiss. Buhse , 321. 

Lanthonise, Trin., 321. 
erectus, Huds., 288. 
squarrosus, Linn., 321. 
tectorum, Linn., 321. 
variegatus, Bleb., var. pubescens, 
Trautv., 288. 

Brownea, 349. 

Brunellia, 225. 

Buchnera cruciata, Ham,, 100. 
Bucklandia, 238. 

populnea, 238, 239, 243. 

Bnddleia asiatica, Lour., 90. 
crispa, Benth., var., 317. 
paniculata, Wall., 305, 317. 

Buds, Observations on the Protection 
of, in the Tropics, by M. C. Potter, 
343. 

Bulbophyllum, 9, 342. 

comosum, Coll, et Hemal., 9, 13, 
130, 131. 

hirtum, Hindi., 130, 131. 

Bupleurum exaltatum, Bieb., 306, 316. 
falcatum, Linn., 306, 316. 

, var. marginatum, 62. 

Burnettia, 330. 

Burseraceae, 12, 31. 

Butea frondosa, Bosch., 48. 


Buxus, 164, 192. 

sempervirens, 162, 192, 197. 
Byssaeeee, 353. 


Caecinia glauca, Bavi, 317. 

Cadellia, 225. 

Cassalpinia Bonducella, Fleming , 51. 
digyna, Bottler, 51. 

Sappan, Linn., 51. 
sepiaria, Boxb., 51. 

Cmsalpiniea?, 51. 

Cajanus indicus, Bpreng., 48. 

Caladenia, 330. 

Oalamagrostris lanceolata, Both, 300, 
321. 

Oalanthe eurculigoides, 335. 

Calendula, 157, 160, 164, 184, 185. 

officinalis, 184, 196. 

Oaliciei, 360. 

Calicium aurigerum, F. Wils., 366, 
374. 

biloculare, F. Wils., 364, 373. 
bulbosum, F. Wils., 365, 374. 
capillare, F. Wils., 364, 374. 
chrysocephalum, var. filare, Ach., 
361. 

contortum, F. Wils., 363, 373. 
curtum, Turn. <$f Borr., var. minus, 
F. Wils., 366, 367. 
deforme, F. Wils., 364, 373. 
flavidum, F. Wils., 361, 367, 374. 

f raeillimum, F. Wils., 363, 373. 
yperellum, Ach., var. validus, C. 
Knight , 367. 

jejunum, F. Wils., 362, 373. 
nigrum, Bchaer., var. nov. minutum, 
C. Knight, 365, 369,374. ^ 

niveum, F. Wils., 361, 362, 373. 
obovatum, F. Wils., 365, 374. 
parietinum, 362, 363. 
parvulum, F. Wils., 363, 373. 
piperatum, F. Wils*, 365, 374, 
pusiolum, 362. 
quercinum, JPers., 366. 

, var. subcinereum, Nyl. ?, 

366. 

roscidulum, Nyl., 367. 
roscidum, Floerke, 367. 

, var. nov. Eucalypti, F. Wils., 

367, 374. 

roseo-albidum, F. Wils., 361, 364, 
373' 

subtilis, Pers., 364, 365. 
traehelinum, Ach., var. elatto- 
sporum, F. Wils., 366. 
tricolor, F. Wils., mi, 374. 

Victorias, C. Knight, 362, 363, 373. 
Oallicarpa arborea, Boxb., 109. 
Oalligonum afghanicum, Meisn., 319. 





Capparis aphylla, Both , 294, 295, 313. 
burmanica, Coll, et Hemal., 19. 
flavicans, Wall., 19. 
glauca, Wall., 19. 

, var. angustifolia, Coll, et 

H&mal., 20. 
hastigem, Hdnce, 20. 

Heyneana, Wall., 21. 
horrida, Linn. /., 21. 
membranifolia, Kuetz., 21. 
olacifolia, Hook.f. et T. Thoms., 21. 
orbiculata, Wall., 19. 
sepiaria, Linn., 21. 
spinosa, Linn., 296, 313. 

Swinhoii, Hance, 20. 
tenera, Dais., 21. 

viminea, Hook. f. et T. Thoms., 21. 
xanthophylla, Coll, et Hems!,., 20. 
Caprifoliacein, 63, 163, 164, 182, 241, 

316. 

Capsella Bursa-pastoris, Moench, 269, 
313. 

elliptiea, C. A. Mey., 313. 
Caragana, 304. 

ambigua, Stocks, 296, 298, 305, 
315. 

Gerardiana, Boyle, 315. 

Carallia integerrima, DC., 57. 

Caralluma orenulata, Wall., 90. 
Cardamine, 266. 

hirsuta, Linn., 12. 

, var. sylvatica, Link, 18. 

impatiens, Linn., 266. 
tenera, Gmel., 266. 
uliginosa, Biel., 266. 
Cardiospermum canescens, Wall., 36. 

Corindum, Linn. , 1 3, 36. 

Carex, 259, 285. 

atrata, Linn., 286. 
cardiolepis, Nees, 320. 
diluta, Biel., 320. 
leporina, Linn., 286. 
orbicularis, Boott, 320. 
oreophila, C. A. Mey., 286. 
phacota, Syr eng., (3. minor, 141. 
physodes, Bieb., 303, 320. 
rigida, Good., 286. 
stenophylla, Wahlenb., 286, 320, 
supina, Wahlenb., 286. 
tristis, Bieb., 286. 

Careya arborea, Boxb., 59. 
berbacea, Boxb., 59. 
sphmrica, Boxb., 59. 

Oarpenteria californica, 238. 

Oarpha, 328. 

Oarthamus oxyacantha, Bieb., 2§6, 

317. 

Carum, 240. 

Bulbocastanum, Koch ?, 316. 
copticum, Benth., 316. 


Calligonum aviculare, Linn., 319. 
Persicaria, Linn., 319. 
polygonoides, Linn., 294, 304, 319. 
Callipeltis cucullaria, DC., 316. 
Oallithamnion, Lynglye, 204, 209. 
bundle, Kuetz., 204. 

Kothii, 202. 

Callophyllis laciniata, Kuetz., On tbe 
Development of tbe Cystocarps in, by 
A. Lorrain Smith, 205-208. 
Calophanoides §, 107. 

Calotropis procera, B. Br., 294, 317. 
Oalycinae §,37, 38. 

Galycopteris floribunda, Lam., 57. 
Calystegia hederacea, Wall., 98. 
Calythrix, 217. 

Campanula, 80. 

Aucheri, DC., 280. 
cana, Wall., 80. 
cashmeriana, Boyle, var., 317. 
ciliata, Stev., 279. 
eollina, Bieb., 279. 

Grifflthii, Hook. f.<$r Thoms., 302, 
317. 

Dedebourii, Trautv., 279. 

Medium, Linn., 152, 156, 157, 185. 
petrophila, Bupr., 280. 
rotundifolia, 186, 196. 
saxifraga, Bieb., 279. 

Steveni, Bieb., 280. 
tridentata, Linn., var. rupestris, 
Trautv., 279, 280. 

Campanulaceae, 80, 164, 185, 186, 317. 
Campanumoea javanica, Blume, 80. 
Caraphorosma monspeliaca, Linn,, 301, 
303,319. 

Camptocarpus, 378. 

Csmarium zeylanicum, Blume, 346, 352. 
Canavalia ensiformis, DC., 48. 
Candytuft, 382. 

Canna, 349, 

indica, Linn., 136. 

Oanscora diffusa, B. Br., 90. 

Cansjera Bbeedii, J. F. Gmel., 32. 
Capnites, 265. 

alpestris, C. A, Mey., 265. 
conorbiza, Ledel., 265. 

, var. macrosepala, Bum., 

265. 

, var. ocbroleuca, Bupr., 265. 

macrosepala, Bupr., 265. 
ochroleuca, Bupr., 265. 
parviflora, Begel, 265. 
pauciflora, Steph., 265. 

var. alpestris, C. A. Mey., 

— — , var. parviflora, Begel, 265. 
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Caryophylleae, 23, 153, 163, 170, 217, 
224, 293, 314. 

Caryopteris paniculata, C. B. Clarke, 

111 . 

Casearia graveolens, Date., 61. 

Cassia auriculata, Linn 51. 
fistula, Linn., 51. 
obovata, Collad ., 294, 315. 
renigera, Wall., 51. 

Castanea tribuloides , Sm., 129. 
CastanSpsis tribuloides, A. DC., 129. 
Catabrosa antarctica, 327. 

Balansse, Boiss., 287. 
fibrosa, Trautv,, 287. 
versicolor, Stcv., 287. 

Catapodium. filiform e, Nces, var., 321. 
Oaucalis latifolia, Linn., 316. 

Caucasus, On the “Vertical Eange of 
Alpine Plants in the, by Dr. G. Eadde, 
255-288. 

Oelastrinea*, 32, 314. 

Celastrus paniculatus, Willd,, 32. 
senegalensis, Lam., 314. 
spinosus, Boyle , 314. 

Celmisia verbaseifolia, 330. 

vernicosa, 328, 330. 

Celtis australis, Linn., 297, 319. 
caucasica, Willd., 305, 319. 
mollis, Wall., 126. 
tetrandra, Boxb., 126. 

Cenchrus echinatus, Linn., 377. 
Centaurea albispina, Aitch. $ Hemsl., 
317. 

axillaris, Willd., d. cana, Boiss., 279. 
depressa, Bieb., 301, 317. 

' iberica, Trev., 301, 317. 
montana, Linn., var. albida, DC., 
279. 

moschata, Linn., 317. 
pbyllocephala, Boiss., 317. 

Picris, Ball., 301, 306, 317. 
Centipeda orbicularis. Lour., 74. 
Centotheca, 377. 

madagascariensis, Hack., 377. 
mucronata, Hack., 377. 
Centranthus ruber, 183. 

Cerastium, 224, 244, 273. 
araraticum, Bupr., 273. 
dichotomum, Linn., 314. 
inflatum, Link, 314. 

Kasbek, Parrot, 272. 
latifolium, Linn., 273. 
multifiorum, C. A. Mey., 272. 
polymorphmn, Bupr., 273. 
purpurascens, Adams, 273. 

, var. tenuicaulis, Trautv., 273. 

trigynum, Vitt., 272. 

Ceratanthera §, 135. 

Ceratocarpus arenarius, Linn., 319. 
Ceratonia, 164, 179. 
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Ceratonia Siliqua, 179, 196. § 

Ceratostigma plumbaginoides, Bunge, 1 

Cercis, 164, 178. ' V", I 

Siliquastrum, 178, 196. I 

Ceropegia nana, Coll, et Hemsl, 13, 89. J 

pusilla, Wight, 89. 1 

Chscrophylium humile, Stev., 277. j 

Chamaemelum caueasieum, Willd:, 278. I 

Chamcerops Bit chi cana, Griff., 320, I 

Chamsesciadium acaule, Bieb., 276. | 

flavescens, C. A. Mey., 276. I 

Chamsesphaeos brahuicus, Aitch. § *j 

Hemsl, 318. 'J 

Chantransia, On the Structure and Sys- 1 

tematie Position of, with a description j 

of a new Species, by G. Murray and § 

Ethel S. Barton, 209-210. 9 

Chantransia ametliystea, 211. 

Boweri, Cr. Mitrr. Barton, 211, 

213, 214, 215, 216. 
corymbifera, Barnet cf Thuret , 

210, 212, 213, 215, 216. 
investiens, Lenorm., 210, 215, 216. 
secundata, ftnote 212, 213. 
violacea, 211, 213, 214. 

, var. Beardslei, Welle , 214. 

Chara, sp,, 321. 

Characese, 321. 

Cheilanthes Szovitzii, Fisch. & Mey., 

307, 321. 

Cheiranthus, 163, 168. 

Cheiri, 168, 196. 

Stocksianus, Boiss., 303, 313. 

Chenolea eriophora, Aitch. Sr Hemsl., 

319. 

Chenopodiaeem, 293, 319. 

Chenopodium album, Linn., 319. + 

Blitum, Hook.f,, 319. 

Botrys, Linn., 311, 319. 

Chickrassia tabularis, Adr. Puss., 31. 

Chionachne Wightii, Munro, 143. 

Chloranthacese, 12. 

Ohloranthus Fortunei, Soims, 118. 

nervosus, Coll, et Hemsl, 118. 

Chloris barbata, Swarte, 148. 
digitata, Steicd., 148. 
viflosa, Pers., 320. 

Chonemorpha macrophylla, C. Don, 86. 

Chorispora tenella, DC., 301, 313. 

Chrozophora tinctoria, Linn., 319. 

Chrysobaetron Bossii, 329, 330. 

Chrysopogon Gi'yllus, Trin., 320. 

sernuatus, Trin., 146. 

Cicca macrocarpa, Kurz, 123. 
obovata, Kurz, 124. 

Cichorium Intybus, Linn., 301, 312, 

317, 

Oinnamomum vimineum, Bees, 118. 

Cipadessa fruticosa, Bkme, 31. 
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Colleraa leucocarpum, Tar. minus, 
F. Wits., 356. 
multipartitum, Nyl., 359. 
nigrescens, Ach . , 355. 
plumbeum, F. Wils., 354, 373. 
quadriloculare, F. Wils., 356, 373. 
Seneeionis, F. Wils., 356, 373. 
Collemacei, 354, 360. 

Collemata, 354. 

Collett, Brig.- Gen. H., and W. B. 
Hemsley, On a Collection o 9 Plants 
from Upper Burma and. the Shan 
States, 1-150. 

Colobanthus rauscoides, 330. 

subulatus, 327. 

Colpodium, 287. 

Colquhounia elegans, Wall., 8, 116. 

vestita, Wall., 116. 

Columbia floribunda, Wall., 28. 

Colutea armata, Hemsley <f* Lace , 305 
315, 322, 323. 

Combretacese, 57. 

Combretum apetalum, Wall., 58. 
deciduum. Coll, et Hemsl 58. 
nanum, Ham., 58. 
trifoliatum, Vent., 58. 

Cometes surattensis, Burnt., 319. 
Commelina nudiflora, Linn., 139. 
Commel inaceaa, 139. 

Commelyna nodiliora, 378. 

Composite, 4, 7, 12, 69, 164, 184, 185, 
293,299,302,316. 

Conferva chalybeia, Both , 209. 
Hermanni, Both, 209. 
purpurea, Dillw., 202. 

Congea tomentosa, Boxb., 4, 111. 
Coniferse, 129, 320. 

Coniocybe citriocephala, F. Wils., 368, 
374. 

ochrocephala, F. Wils., 368, 374. 
rhodocephala, F. Wils., 368, 374. 
Conringia planisiliqua, Fisoh. $ Mey., 

Oonvolvulacese, 8, 12, 93, 318. 
Convolvulus arvensis, Linn., 311, 318. 
crispatus, Wall., 96. 
leiocalycinus, Boiss., 300, 302, 318. 
lineatus, Linn., 318. 
microphyllus, Linn., var., 318. 
minor, 382. 

sinuatodenlatus, Coll, et Hemsl., 
98. 

Conyza semipinnata, Wall., 70. 

Coprosma cuneata, 328. 
ciliata, 328. 
repens, 328, 330. 

Corallocarpus velutina, Hook. /., 316. 
Corchorus trilocularis, Linn., 314. 

Cordia Mvxa, Linn., 92. 

Coriandrum sativum, Linn., 316. 


Oirrhopetalum Colletfcii, Hemsl,, 9, 13, 
131, 132. 

ornatissimum, 131, 132. 

Cistanche tubulosa, Wight , 294, 318. 
Cistus, 221. 

corbariensis, 221, 223. 
cyprius, 222, 243. 

ladaniferus, var. angustifolius, 222. 
laurifolius, 222. 
longifolius, 222. 
monspeliensis, 222. 
platysepalus, 222. 
villosus, 221. 

Citrullus Colocynthus, Schrad,, 295, 
316. 

vulgaris, Schrad., 316. 

Cladoniei, 360, 373. 

Cladophora, 209. 

rupestris, ffcnote 212. 

Cladostephus, 212. 

Cladrastis, 228. 
amurensis, 228. 

Cleidion javamcum, Blume, 125. 
Clematis, 5, 163, 165. 

asplenifolia, SchrenJc, 306, 313. 
Buchananiana, DC., 15. 

Gouriana, DC., 15. 
grata, Wall., var. foliolis subin- 
tegris, 15. 

graveolens, LindL, 306, 313. 
grewiaeflora, DC., 15. 
orientalis, Linn., var., 304, 313. 
Yitalba, 165, 196. 
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Coriaria nepalensis, Wall., 37. 
Coriarieae, 12, 37. 

Cornacese, 12, 63, 241. 

Corjclalis, 265. 

alpestris, C. A. Mey., 205. 
eonorhiza, Ledeb 265. 

, var. macrosepala, Eupr 

265. 

, var. oehroleuca, Eupr ., 265. 

macrosepala, Eupr., 265. 
oghroleuca, Eupr., 265. 
parviflora, Eegel , 265. 
pauciflora, Stepk, 265. 

, Tar. alpestris, 6'. A. 

, var. parviflora, Eegel, 265. 

rupestris, Kofschy, 313. 
Corymborcbis veratrifolia, Blume, 342. 
Cory nocarpus, 231. 

lsevigatus, 231 . 

Corysantbes, 330. 
maerantba, 330. 
rivularis, 330. 
rotundifolia, 330. 

Cotoneaster, 305. 

nummularia, Fisch. § Mey., 305, 
311, 315. 

Couroupita, 217. 

Cousinia, 304. 

Alepidese, Boiss. ?, 316. 
bipinnata, Boiss., 304, 317. 
heterophylla, Boiss., 316. 
minuta, Boiss., 316. 
onopordioides, Ledeb., 316. 
scala, Aitch. § Hemsl., 306, 316. 
tenella, Fisch. $ Mey., 303, 316. 
Crambe cordifolia, Stev., 296, 313. 
Crassulacese, 164, 180, 315. 

Crataegus, 233. 

oxyacantha, Linn., 315. 
pinnatifida, Bunge, 323. 

Wattiana, Hemsl. $ Lace, 307, 315, 
323, 324. 

Crataeva lophosperma, Kurz, IS. 

Crepis acaulis, Hook, f., 78. 

cbloroclada, Coll, et Hemsl., 78, 
79. 

foetida, Linn., 296, 317. 
glauca, Hook. /., 79. 
japonica, Benth., 78. 
pulckra, Linn., 317. 

Stocks! ana, Aitch. cf Hemsl., 317. 
subscaposa, Coll, et Hemsl., 78. 
Cressa cretica, Linn., 294, 318. 

Crinum Cumingii, 136. 
defixum, Ker, 136. 
sp., Coll, et Hemsl., 136. 

Crocus, 165, 195, 197. 

Orotalaria, 11. 

alata. Ham., 37. 


| Crotalaria albida, Heyne , 38. 

Burhia, Ham., 294, 315. 
burmanica, Coll, et Hemsl., 38. 
hirta, Willd., 38. 

Eurzii, Baker , 39. 

neriifolia, Wall., 39. 

perpusilla, Coll . et Hemsl., 37, 38. 

pusilla, Heyne , 38. 

retusa, Linn., 39. 

rubiginosa, Willd,, 37. 

sessiliflora, Linn., 39. 

Croton oblongifolius, Eoxb., 125. 

Orozophora plicata, A. Jussieu, 125. 

Crucianella glomerata, Bieb., 302, 316. 

Cruciferse, 12, 18, 161, 162, 163, 168, 
293, 298, 299, 303, 313. 

Cryptolepis Buchanani, Eoem. et Selmlt., 

86 ., 

Cueumis Melo, Linn., 316. 

Cucurbitacege, 61, 172, 316. 

Cudrania ambomensis, Kurz, 127. 
javanensis, Trecal, 127. 

Cupressus sempervirens, 329. 

Cupuliferse, 128. 

Curcuma, sp., Coll, et Hemsl., 135. 

Cuscuta europsea, Linn. ?, 318. 
gigantea, Griff., 318. 
planiflora, Tenore, 318. 
reflexa, Eoxb., 99. 

Cyanotis barbata, JD. Bon, 140. 

Cycadaceae, 12, 129. 

Cycas pectinata, Griff., 129. 

Cyclamen, 154. 

Cylista scariosa, Ait., 49. 

Cymbidium, 132, 331. 
pubescens, Lindt, 132. 
sp., Coll, et Hemsl., 132. 

Cynanchum bumile, Aitch., 326. n 
Jacquemontii, Beene., 326. 
petrense, Hemsl. $ Lace , 317, 326. 

Cynodon Bactylon, Bers., 147, 304, 310, 
321, 377. 

Oynoglossum furcatum, Wall. ?, 93. 
Wallichii, G. Bon , 317. 

Cyperaceae, 140, 320. 

Cyperus fuscus, Linn., 320. 
laevigatus, Linn., 320. 
pungens, Boeckl., 320. 

Cypripedium, ftnote 153. 

bellatulum, Eeichb.f., 135. 
concolor, Batem., 135. 

, var. Godefroyse, Lebcevf, 135. 

niveum, Eeichb. /., 135. 

Cyrtopera, 132. 

Cystacanthus, 12. 

insignis, C. B . Clarke, 105, 

Oystocarps, On the Development of the, 
in Callophyllis laciniata, Kuetz., by 
A. Lorrain Smith, 205-208. 

Cystopteris fragilis, Bernh. , 307, 321. 
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Dianthus, 152, 103, 170, 171, 224, 271. 
barbatus, 170, 190. 

Caryopbyllus, 224. 
crinitus, Sm., 314. 
petraeus, Tar. multicaulis, Boiss ., 

271, 

Diarthron vesiculosum, Fisch. § Mey 
319. 

Dicbondra repens, Ford., 99. 

Dicbroa febrifuga, Lour., 50. 
Diehrocepbala latifolia, LG., 70# 
Dicbrostachys cinerea, Wight et Am., 
53. 

nutans, Benth., 53. 

Dicliptera bupleuroides, Nees, 109. 
m agnibrac fceata, Coll, el Hemsl., 
108. 

riparia, Clarice, 108. 

Roxhurghii, var. bupleuroides, 
O. B, Clarke, 109. 
zeylanica, Nees, 108. 

Didymocarpus neuropbylla, Coll . et 
Hemsl., 102. 
tomentosa, Wight, 102. 
Didymopbysa Aucheri, Boiss., 269. 
Digitalis, 152, 164, 187. 

purpurea, 187, 197. 

Dillenia, 4. 

pulcherrima, Kurz, 16. 

Dilleniacese, 12, 16. 

Dioscorea, 137. 

da 3 mona, Roxb., 137. 
deltoidea, Wall, 137. 
oppositifolia, Linn., 137. 
sativa, Linn., 137. 
sp., Coll, ct Hemsl., 137. 
spinosa, Roxb., 137. 

Diospyros montana, Roxb., 83. 
sylvatiea, 83. 

Dipsaeese, 164, 184, 242, 316. 

Dipsacus, 242. 

Dipterocarpese, 25, 332. 

Disporum calcaratum, L. Lon., 139. 

latipetalum, Coll, et Hemsl., 139. 
Docynia indica, Leone., 56. 

Dodonasa viscosa, Linn., 297, 309, 315. 
Draba, 256, 267, 268. 

araratica, Rupr., 256, 268. 
bruniaefolia, Stev., 267. 
bispida, Willd ., 269. 

Hystrix, Hook. f. Thoms,, 304, 
313. 

Dracopbyllum longifolium, 329, 
Seoparium, 329. 

Drimys Winteri, 223. 

Drosera Burmanni, Vahl, 57. 

peltata, Sm., 57. 

Droseraceae, 57. 

Drvas octopetala, Linn., 274. 

Drymaria cordata, Willd., 24. 


Cytisus, 164 1 7V, no, ah, 
albus, 229. 
canariensis, 229. 
capillatus, 229. 
filipes, 229. 
nigricans, 229. 
nubigenus, 229. 
proliferus, 229. 
purpureus, 229. 
racemosus, 229. 
scoparius, 177, 196, 229. 
serotinus, 229. 
sessilifolius, 229. 
stenopetalus, 229. 
uralensis, 229. 

Daetyloctenium segyptiacum, Tar. depau- 
per atum, 829. 

Dsedalacantbus tetragonus, 7. Anders., 
103. 

Dalbergia cultrata, R. Grab., 50. 

Sissoo, Roxb., 295-297, 309, 315, 
sp., Coll, et Hemsl., 50. 

■ Telutina, 50. 
volubilis, Roxb., 50. 

Dapbne oleoides, Schreb., 305, 312, 
319. 

Datura Stramonium, Linn., 318. 

Daueus, 164, 182. 

Carota, 182, 196. 

Decumaria barbara, 238. 

Deeringia celosi oides, R. Br., 117. 

Delphinium, 14. 

altissimum, Wall., 16. 
orientale, J. Gay, 313. 
persieum, Boiss., 302, 313. 
rugulosum, Boiss., 313. 
ffsaniculsefolise, Boiss., 313. : 
uncinatum, Hook . /. Thoms., 305, 

313. 

Dendrobium, 334. 

aureum, Lindl., 130. 
capillipes, Reiohb. 130. 
crumenatum, Lindl., 833. 
fimbriatum, Hook., 130. 
heterocarpum, Wall., 130. 
infundibulum, Lindl., 130. 
lituiflorum , Lindl., 130. 

Dendrocalamus striotus, Nees, 149, 

Dentella repens, Forst., 65. 

Derris scandens, Benth., 50. 

Descbampsia csespitosa, 327. 

Desmodinm, 11. 

biarticulatum, Benth., 42. 
floribtmdum, G. Lon, 43. 
latifolium, LC., 43. 
oblongum, Wall., 43. 
triquetrum, LC., 42. 
umbellatum, LC., 42. 




“ Dub ” grass, 310. 

Dudresnaya, 207. 

Dumasia villosa, DC., var. leiocarpa, 
Baker, 47. 

Durio zibethinus, Linn., 349. 

Dysophylla aurieularia, Bhme , 114. 
communis, Coll, et Hemsl., 114, 
imbricata, C. A. Mey., 268. 
incompta, Ledeb., 268. 
incompta, Stev., 268. 
miollissima, Stev., 268. 
nemorosa, Linn., 269. 
repens, Bieb., 269. 
rigida, Willd., 268. 

, var. Tournefortiana, Bupr 

268. 

scabra, C. A. Mey., 267. 
siliquosa, Bieb., 269. 
supranivalis, Rupr., 268. 
tridentata, DC., 269. 

Ebenacese, 83. 

Ebenus stellata, Boiss., 302, 315. 
Eehinops, 14. 

echinatus, Boxb., var., 76. 
Griffithianus, Boiss., 296, 316. 
Echinospermumlaevigatum, Kar. $ Kir,, 
317. 

Lappula, Lehm. ?, 317. 
oligacanthum, Boiss. ?, 317. 

Ecbium, 164, 189. 

calycinum, 189, 197. 

Eclipta erecta, Linn., 294, 316. 

Ehretia laavis, Boxb., var., 92. 

obtusifoiia, Hochst., 92, 297, 317. 
Wallichiana, Rook. f. et Thoms. I, 
92. 

Elmgnaceae, 12, 120, 319. 

Elasagnus angustifolius, Linn., 299, 
319. 

latifolia, Linn., 120. 

Ebeocarpus bracteatus, Kurz, 28. 
Eleocharis afflata, Steud., 140. 

Eleusine a^gyptiaca, Pers., 148. 
flagellifera, Nees, 294, 321. 
indiea, G-aertn 148. 
seindicum, Boiss., 296, 321. 

Elliot, G. E. Scott, The Effect of 
Exposure on tbe Relative Length and 
Breadth of Leaves, 375. 

Elskoltzia Beddomei, C. B. Clarice, 114. 
blanda, Benth., 114. 
eristata, Willd., 115. 

Griffithii, Hook. f., 114. 

Elyna humilis, C. A. Mey., 285. 
schoenoides, C. A. Mey., 285. 
spicata, Sehrad. ?, 285, 286. 
Elytranthe, 120, 121. 

Embelia furfuracea, CoU. et Hemsl., 
28. 


Embelia Ribes, Burm., 82. 

Emilia sonchifolia, DC., 74. 
Endopogon§, 104. 

Engelkardtia OolebrooMana, Lindt. , 
127. 

spicata, Blume , 128. 
villosa, Kurz, 127. 

Enhydra fluotuans, Lour., 73. 

Entada scandens, Benth., 53. 
Enteropogon melicoides, Nees, 15, 148. 

sp., Coll et Hemsl., 148. 

Ephedra nebrodensis, Tin. ?, 305, 319. 

pachyclada, Boiss., 301, 319. 
Epilasia ammophila, Bunge, 817. 
Epilobium, 14. 

khasianum, Clarke, 60. 
minutidorum, Raussk., 316. 
pannosum, Raussk., 60. 

«, var. ? glabrescens, 60, 

Epimedium, 223. 
pinnatum, 223. 

Epipactis, sp., Coll, et Hemsl., 133. 
Epiphytical, 336, 338. 

Equisetaceaa, 150, 321. 

Equisetum debile, Boxb., 150. 

ramosissimum, Desf., 321. 
Eragrostis, 14, 294. 

bifaria, Wight et Amott, 149, 
Brownii, Nees, 148. 
ciliaris, Link, 377. 
cylindrica, Steud., 148. 
cynosuroides, Beauv., 300, 321. 
cynosuroides, Betz., 149. 
glandulosa, Trin. ?, 321. 
megastachya, Link, 149. 
nigra, Nees, 148. 
pilosa, Beauv, 149, 321. 
plumosa, Link , 377. 
plumosa, Betz., 149. 
poaeoides, Beauv., 321. 
unioloides, Nees , 148. 
viscosa, Trin., 15, 149* 
zeylanica, Nees, 149. 

Eranthemum indioum, C . B. Clarke, 
105. 

Eranthis, 158, 161, 163, 166, 179. 

kyemalis, 166, 196. 

Eremogone §, 272. 

Eremostachys acanthocalyx, Boiss., 
var. ?, 318. 
labiosa, Bung el, 319. 
loasasfolia, Benth., 319. 
thyrsiflora, Benth., 303, 318. 
Yicaryi, Benth., 319, 

Eremurus, 306. 

aurantiacus, Baker, 300, 311, 

320. 

persicus, Boiss., 300, 304, 320. 
velutinus, Boiss. § Buhse, 304, 
320, 
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Euphorbia densa, Schrenk, 802, 
319. 

helioscopia, Linn., 191, 197* 319. 
Heyneana, Boiss., 312, 319. 
leptocaulis, 319. 
neriifolia, Linn., 74. 
osyridea , Boiss., 296, 298, 319. 
prolifera, Ham., 122. 
tenuifolia, 319. 

Euphorbiaceae, 12, 122, 164, 191,319. 
Euphrasia minima, Schleich., 282. 

officinalis, Linn., 282. 
Euphyllanthus §, 123. 

Eusilene, 23. 

Euspiranthes, 133. 

Eutaxia myrtifolia, 228. 

Evolvulus alsinoides, Linn., 98. 
Excoeearia, sp., Call, et Hemsl. 126. 
Exochorda, 231. 
grandiflora, 231. 

Fagonia arabica, Linn., 294, 314. 
Fagopyrum cymosum, Meissn,, 118. 
Fagraja obovata, Wall., 90. 

Farsetia Hamiltoniana, Boyle, 313. 
Jacquemontii, Hook. f. cf* Thoms. 
295, 313. 

Ferula oopoda, Boiss., 316. 

ovina, Boiss., 316. 

Festuca brunnescens, Gaud., 287. 
elatior, Linn., 321. 
ovina, Linn., 287. 

Ruprechtii, Boiss., 287. 

rubra, Linn., var. violacea, Hack. 
288. 

uniglumis, Boland., 321. 
violacea, Gaud., 287. 

Ficoide^e, 12, 61, 316. 

Ficus Carica, Linn., 305, 319. 

Ounia, Ham., 127. 
ischnopoda, Miquel, 127. 
obtusifolia, Roxb ,, 127. 
pyriformis, Hook, et Am., 126- 

, var. ischnopoda, King, 

126 - ... . . : 

virgata, Bosch., 297, 319. 

Filago germanica, Linn., 316. 

Filices, 150, 321. 

Fimbristylis globulosa, Kunth, 140. 
monostachya, Hassk., 141. 
rigidula, Bees, 141. 

Thomsoni, Boeek., 140. 

Flacourtia Ramontchi, L Her it., 22. 

sapida, Bosch., 22. 

Flemingia congesta, Roxb., 49. 

, var. nana, Griffith, 50. 

ferruginea, Grab., 49. 
nana, Wall., 50. 
paniculata. Wall., 49. 
sericans, Kurz, 50. 


Eria, 342. 

Erianthus japonicus, Beauv., ffcnote 

200 . 

Ravennas, Linn., 320. 

Erica, 164, 186, 187. 

cinerea, 186, 196. 

Ericaceae, 164, 186. 

Erigeron alpinus, Linn., 316. 

, var. eriocaly x, Ledeb., 278. 

pulchellum, Willd., 277 . 

Eriobotrya dubia, Beene., 56. 
Eriocauleaa, 12, 140. 

Eriocaulon quinquangulare, Willd., 
140. 

Eriochloa annulata, Kunth, 141. 
Eriolsena Candollei, Wall., 27. 

Eriosema chinense, Vogel, 49. 
Eritrichum nanum, Vill., 281. 

strictum, Beene., var., 317. 
Erodium, 163, 175. 

bryonisefolium, Boiss., 314. 
Oicutarium, LHerit., 154, 157, 175, 
196,301,314. 

Eruca sativa, Lam., 313. 

Ervum Lens, Linn., 315. 

Eryngium carlinoides, Boiss., 316. 
Erysimum crassicaule, Boiss., 313. 
gelidum, Bunge , 266. 
repandum, Linn., 313. 

Btocksiamm, Boiss., 313. 

Erytbrina lithosperma, Blume, 47. 
Escallonia, 164, 180, 196. 
floribunda, 237. 
illinita, 238. 
punctata, 237. 

Eschscholtzia, 161-163, 167, 168. 

californica, 167, 196. 

Euclidium syriacum, B. Br., 301, 
313. 

tataricum, BG., 313. 

Eucryphia, 231. 

Billardieri, 231. 
pinnatifolia, 232. 

Eugenia, 58. 

Jambolana, Lam., 58. 
macrocarpa, Roxb., 58. 

Eugrewia§, 27. 

Eugypsophila-Capitatse §, 314, 322. 
Euipomcea §, 97. 

Eulophia campestris, Hindi., 132. 

holochila, Coll, et Hemsl., 132. 
Eunomia rotundifolia, C. A. Mey., 
270. 

Euonymus glaber, Roxb., 32. 

grandiflorus, Wall., 32. 

Eupatorium japonicum, Thunb., 70. 

Lindleyanum, BG., 70. 

Euphorbia, 154, 164, 191, 192. 
Chameesyce, Linn., 319. 
coeladenia, Boiss., 319. 
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Flemingia Walliehii, Wight et Am 
50. 

Floral Organs, On the Vascular Sys- 
tems of, and the Importance in the 
Interpretation of the Morphology of 
Flowers, by Prof. G. Henslow, 151— 

• 197. 

Floricleos, 205, 210. 

Flueggia microcarpa, Blume, 124. 
Foeniculum, 240. 

vulture, Garin., 310. 

Foxglove, 155. 

Fragaria indica, Linn., 55. 

Francoa appendiculata, 238. 

Fraxinus, 14. 

floribunda, Wall., 84. 
oxyphylla, Bieb., var., 317. 
rostmta , G-uss., 317. 
xanthoxyloides, Wall., 305, 317- 
Fritillaria Farelinii, Baker, 304, 320. 
Fruit and Seed of the Juglandeas, on 
the, by Sir John Lubhock, 247-254. 
Fuchsia, 164, 181, 196, 240. 
excortica, 240. 

Fumaria parviflora, Lam., 295, 301, 
313. 

Fumariacefie, 313. 

Gragea Liottardi, Sternb., 284. 
minima, Schult. /., 284. 
persiea, Boiss ., 320. 
pusilla, Schult. /., 285. 
reticulata, Schult. /., 285, 320. 
Gaillonia eriantha, Jaub . $ Spach, 316. 
Gaimardia ciliata, 327. 

Galactodendron utile, Humb. $ Bonpl. 
349,350. 

Galanthus, 165, 194. 

nivalis, 194, 197. 

Galinsoga, 192. 

Galium, 14, 183, 186, 230. 

Aparine, Linn., 316. 
boreale, Linn. ?, 69. 
setaceum, Lam., 316. 
tricorne, With., 301, 316. 

Garcinia Mangostana, 225. 

Gardenia, 351. 

erythroclada, Kurz, 66. 
gummifera, 66. 
lucida, 66. 
turgida, Boxb., 66. 

Garhadiolus papposus, Boiss. $ Buhse, 
317. 

Garuga pinnata, Boxb., 31. 

Gastrocotyle hispida, Bunge, 317. 
Genista, 217. 

antarctica, 229. 
hispanica, 229. 
sagittalis, 229. 
tmctoria, 229. 


Genista virgata, 229. 

Geutiana, 328. 

caucasica, Bieb., 281. 
cerina, 329. 
concinna, 329. 
crassa, Kurz, 90. 
decemfida, Ham., 90. 

Olivieri, Griseb., 317. 
pedicellata, Wall., 90. 
pyrenaica, Linn., 281. 
quadrifaria, Blume, 90, 91. 
verna, Linn., 281. 

Gentianaceae, 90, 317. 

Geodorum candidum, Wall., 133. 

pallidum, B. Bon, 133. 

Geraniaceee, 29, 163, 174, 175, 182, 
314. 

Geraniese, 174. 

Geranium, 163, 174, 176. 
longxpes, 159. 
nepalense, Sioect, 129. 

Robertianum, 174, 196. 
rotundifolium, Linn., 314. 

Gerbera piloselloides, Cass., 77. 
Gesneracem, 101. 

Gibson, R. J. Harvey, On the Develop- 
ment of the Sporangia in Bhodochor- 
ton Bothii, Hag., and B. jioridnlum, 
Hag., and on a new Species of that 
Genus, 201-205. 

Gigartinaceae, 205. 

Gladiolus, 159, 160, 165, 195, 197, 393, 
400-408, 416. 
cardinalis, 403, 407. 
gandavensis, 400, 406, 407, 408, 
424. 

Hybrids, 400. 

natalensis, 407. ^ 

oppositiflorus, 407. 
psittacinus, 407. 
purpureo-auratus, 400. 

Glaucium frimbrilligerum, Boiss., 313. 
Globba subscaposa, Coll, et Hemsl . , 
135. 

Glochidion lanceolarium, JDalz., 124. 

velutinum , Wight, 124, 
Glossorhyncha, Bidley, 341. 
amhoinensis, Bidley, 342. 

! Glycosmis pentaphylla, Correa, 30. 

I Gmelina arborea, Linn., 110. 
asiatica, Linn., 110. 

Gnaphalium indicum, Linn., 72. 
lufceo-album, Linn., 72, 316. 
multiceps, Wall., 72. 
pulvinatum, Belilc, 72, 316. 
supinum, Linn., var, subacaule, 
Wahlenb., 278. 

Gnetaceie, 319. , 

Goldbachia laevigata, BO., 301, 313. 
Gomphillus, 371. 
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F. Wils.,870, Hamamelidea, 238. ’ 

Harrisonia Bennettii, Planch ,, 31. 
Heclera, 164, 182, 241. 

Helix, 182, 196. 

Hedyehium coronarium, Linn., 135. 
Hedyotis athroantba, Coll, et Hemsl. , 
65. 

capitellata, Wall., 65. 
fulva, HooJc. /., 65. 

Hedysareaj, 44. 

Hedysaruin obscurum, Linn., 274. 

Wrigktianum, Ait oh. Baker , 

315.' 

'elatostemoidesr®;. et Hemsl, Heldreiehia rotundifolia Bom., 259. 

Heliantheinum, 217, 221, 245. 
tegyptiacLiiu, 219. 
can urn, 245. 
ciliare, 219. 
formosum, 220. 
lasianthum, 220. 
lavandulaefolium, 220. 

Libanotis, 221. 
ocymoides, 220. 
oelandicum, 220, 243, 245. 
polifolium, 218. 
rhodanthum, 219. 
rosmarinifolium, 220. 
totnentosum, 219. 
yulgare, 218, 219, 220, 243, 245. 
Helichrysum aurantiacum, Boiss. $ 
Huet, 278. 
emirnense, 378. 
layandulsefolium, Willd., 278. 
Helicia erratica, Hook. /., 119. 

Helicteres elongata, Wall., 27. 

glabriuscula, Wall., 26. 
Heliotropium Eicbwaldi, Stead., 317. 
ovalifolium, Forsk 92. 
undulatum, Vahl, 317. 
strigosum, Willd., 92. 

Hellebore, 158, ftnote 159, 161. 

Helmia bulbifera, Kunth, 137. 
Helosciadium, 240. 

Helwingia, 241. 

Hemigraphis, sp., 103. 

Hemsley, W. B., and Brig.-Gen. H. 
Collett, On a Collection of Plants 
from Upper Burma and tbe Shan 
States, 1-150. 

, and J. H. Lace, A Sketch of the 

Vegetation of British Baluchistan, 
with descriptions of new Species, 
288. 

Henslovia granulata, Hook . f. et Thoms., 

121 . 

Henslow, Prof. G., On the Vascular 
Systems of Floral Organs, and their 
Importance in the Interpretation of 
the Morphology of Flowers, 151 - 
197 . 


Gompkillus bseomyceoides, 

374. 

calicioides, 371. 

Gomphostemma Hemsleyanum, Brain, 
116. 

insuave, Hance, 116. 
pamflorum, Wall., 117. 
strobilinum, Wall., 116. 

Gossypium, 350, 352. 

Graminese, 14, 141, 147, 217, 293, 3-0. 

Grammatophyllurn ? Finlay sonianum, 

Lindl., 336. 

Grangea maderaspatana, Poir., 70. 
Grewia elatostemoides, Coll, et Hemsl.. 

27. 

hirsuta, Vahl, 28. 
laevigata, Vahl, 28. 
oppositifolia, Boxb., 309, 314. 
polygama, Boxb., 28. 
populifolia, Vahl, 314. 
scabrophylla, Boxb., 28. 
sclerophylla, Wall., 28. 

Griselinia, 241. 
lucida, 241. 

Gueldenstaedtia multiflora, Bunge, 42. 
Guttiferse, 225. 

Gymnandropogon §, 320. ^ 

Gymnarrhena micrantha, Desf , 31 i . 
Gymnema acuminatum, Wall., 87 . 
molle, Wall, 87. 

Gymnocarpos fruticosum, Pers., 319. 
Gymnosiphon borneense, Bonn., 340. 
Gymnosporia acuminata, Hook.f., 33. 
montana, 295, 297, 309. 
ovata, Lawson, var., 32. 
pallida, Coll. et Hemsl., 32. 
Gymnothrix flaccida, Munro, 143, 320. 
Gyaiura Pseudo-China, DC., 74. 
Gypsophila, 224. 

alsinoides, Bunge, 314. 
capitata, Bieb., 322. 

Honigbergeri, Boiss., 314. 
lignosa, Hemsley Sg Lace, 306, 314, 
322. 

spbaerocepbala, Fenzl, 322. 
Stewartii, Thoms., 314. 

Habenaria alata, Hook., 134. 
geniculata, D. Don, 133. 
Mandersii, Coll . et Hemsl,, 133. 
monophylla, Coll, et HemsL, 134. 
rostrata, Wall., 133. 
unifolia, 134. 

Haemodoracese, 136. 

Halocharis sulphurea, Moq., 303, 319. 

yiolacea, Bunge, 301, 319, 
Haloxylon Ammodendron, 257. 
Griffitliii, Bunge, 302, 319. 
multidorum, Bunge , 294, 319. 







Hepfcapleurum, 345, 352. 

venulosum, Seem., 62. 

Heracleum incanum, Boise . Sc Hmt, 
277. > ‘ 

Herniaria caucasica, Btupr. , 273. 
hirsute; Linn., 319. 

, var. incana, 319. 

Herpestis Monniera, H. B. if K., 100, 
318. 

Heteranthelium, 321. 

Heteropkragma adenopkyllum, Seem., 

■ 102 . ■ 

sulphureum, Kurz, 102. 
Heteropanax fragrans, Seem., 63. 
Heteropogon kirtus, Pers var., 296, 
320. 

Hibiscus Abelmoscbus, Linn., 26. 

Trionum, Linn., 306, 314. 

Hieracia, 78. 

Hiptage candicans, Root. f. et T. 
Thoms., 29. 

Holarrbena antidysenteriea, Wall., 85. 
Holboellia kexapkylla, 223. 

Holoptelea integrifolia, Planckon, 126. 
Holosteum umbellatum, Linn., 301, 
314. 

Homonoia riparia, Lour., 126. 

Hooker, Sir Jos. D., see Kirk, Tkos. 
Hopea, sp., Coll, et Hemsl., 13, 25. 

argentea, Pierre , 25. 

Hordeum, 304. 

murinum, Linn., 321. 
pratense, Linn., 321. 

Humulus Lupulus, 242. 

Hyacinthus glaucus, Baker, 300, 320. 
Hydrangea, 238, 307. 

Hydroeharidese, 130. 

Hydrockaris Morsus-ranm, Linn., 130. 
Hydrocotyle asiatica, Linn., 61. 
ecostata, Coll, et Hemsl., 62. 
javanica, Thumb., 61. 
rotundifolia, 62. 

Hygropkila salicifolia, Rees, 103. 
Hylocopa, 331, 333. 

Hymenantkera Banksii, 360, 361. 
Hymenoerater sessilifolius, Benth., 318. 
Hymenopkyllum demissum, 327. 
flabellatum, 327. 
rarum, 327. 

Hymenopyramis brackiata, Wall., 

m. 

Hyoscyamus pusillus, Linn., 318. 

reticulaius, Linn., 310, 318. 
Hypecoum procumbens, Linn., 301, 

gl3^ 

Hypericineae, 24, 163, 173. 

Hypericum, 5, 14, 163, 173. 
Androssemum, 173, 196. 
Hookerianum, Wight et Am., 24. 
japonicum, Thmb., 24. 


Hypericum montanuin, 174. 
oblongifolium, Hook., 24. 
paekypkyllum, Coll, et Hemsl., 24, 
25. 

polygonifolium, Rupr., 273. 
repens, Linn., 273. 

Hypnurn cupressiforme, Linn., 321. 
Hypockseris read Hypoekceris, 197. 
Hypochoeris, 164, 185, 188. 

radicata, 185, 196. 

Hypolepis millefolium, 329. 

Hvpoxis aurea, Lour., 136, 
minor, D. Hon, 136. 

Hyssopus officinalis, Linn., 318, 

Ichnocarpus frutescens, B. Br., 86. 

Ilex Aquifolium, 226. 

Ilicinese, 226. 

Iilecekracem, 319. 

Impatiens, 14, ftnote 159. 

arguta, Hook. /. et T. Thoms., 
29. 

ekinensis, Linn., 30. 
ecalcarata, Coll, et Hemsl., 13, 30. 
puberula, DC., 30. 

Imperata arundinacea, Cyr., 144, 320. 
Indigofera, 11. 

caloneura, Kurz, 40. 

Dosua, Ham., 39. 
endecapkylla, Jacq., 39, 
kirsuta, Linn., 39. 
pulckella, Boxb., 39. 
trita, Linn. 39. 

Inula Cappa, DC., 72. 

crassifolia, Coll, et Hemsl., 72. 

— — , var. glabrescens, Coll, et 
Hemsl., 73. 

, var. villosa, 73. 

grantioides, Boiss., 316. ^ 

polygonata, DC., 72. 

Ipkiona persica, Benth. § Hook . /., 312, 
316. 

Ipomoea, 8, 11. 

barlerioides, Benth. et Hook. /., 95, 

97. 

campanulata, Linn., 95. 

chryseides, Ker, 95. 

cymosa, Boem. et Sohult., 96. 

disseeta, Willd., 96. 

eriocarpa, B. Br., 96. 

nana, Coll, et Hemsl., 8, 13, 97, 

98. 

. obscura, Ker, 96. 
palmata, Forsk., 96, 379. 

, var. ? gracillima, Coll, et 

Hemsl., 96. 

Pescaprse, 379. 
petaloidea Choisy , 96, 97. 
popakensis, Coll, et Hemsl., 8, 
97. 
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Kadsura, 223. 
japonica, 223. 

Ksempferia, sp., Coll, et Hemsl., 135. 

Kirk, Thoms., Report on a Botanical 
Visit to Lord Auckland, Campbell, 
Antipodes, and other . Antarctic 
Islands, in a Letter to Sir Jos. D. 
Hooker, 327-330. 

Xnoxia corymbosa, Willd., 66. 

Kochia stellaris, Moq. ?, 319. 

Koeieria cristata, Pers., var., 321. 
phleoides, JPers., 321. 

Koelpinia linearis, Pall., 317. 

Kydia calycina, JRoxb,, 26. 

Labiate, 8, 12, 112, 162, 164, 187, 293, 
318. 

Laburnum, 227. 

Lace, J. H., and W. B. Hemsley, A 
Sketch of the Vegetation of British 
Baluchistan, with descriptions of new 
species, 288. 

Lactaria, 351. 

Lactuea alatipes, Coll, et Hemsl 
79. 

dissecta, Don, 317. 
gracilis, DC., 79. 
hastata, DC., 79. 
persica, Boiss., 317. 
poly ceph ala, Benth., 79. 
sagittarioides, C.B. Clarke, 79. 
Scariola, Linn,, 317. 
yiminea, Link, 317. 

Lafoensia microphylla, 239. 

Lagerstroemia indica, Linn ., 59, 240, 
macrocarpa, Wall, 59. 
piriformis, Koehne, 60. 
tomentosa, Presl, 60. 
yillosa, Wall., 59. 

Laggera alata, Schultz-Bip., 71. 
flava, Benth. et Hook., 71. 
pterodonta, Benth. et Hook., 71. 

Lallemantia Royleana, Benth,, 318. 

Laminaria, 204. 

Lamium, 164, 187, 188. 
album, 184, 187, 197. 
alpestre, Trautv., 283. 
amplexicaule, Linn., 318. 
tomentosum, Willd., 283. 

Lantana alba, Mill., 297, 318. 
indica, Boxb., 109. 

Lajppago biflora, Roxb., 144. 
racemosa, Willd., 144. 

Lasianthera apicalis, Thio., 351. 

Lathyrus, 217, 227. 

Aphaca, 218, 227. 
inconspicuus, Linn., 315. 
odoratus, 178, 196. 

Laurinese, 118. 

“ Lawanai butaey,” 307. 


Ipomoea Riedeliana, Oliver, 96. 
sepiaria, Koenig , 97. 

Turpethum, JR. Br., 97. 
vitifolia, Sweet, 97. 
xanthantha, Kurz, 96. 

Iridacese, 165, 195. 

Iridern, 12, 136, 320. 

Irides in Baluchistan, 306. 

Iris, 304. 

ensata, Thunb., 304, 320. 
faleifolia, Bunge, 304, 320. 
nepalensis, D. Don , 136. 
Sisyrinchium, Linn., 296, 300, 
320. 

Stocksii, Hemsl. $ Lace, 300, 311, 
320. 

Irvingia, 225. 

Isatis minima, Bunge, 303, 313. 

Stocksii, JBoiss., 313. 

Ischmmum angustifolium, Hack., 145. 
laxum, JR. Br., 145. 
rugosum, Salisb., 145. 

Itea riparia, Coll, et Hemsl., 57. 

Ixia, 154. 

Ixiolirion montanum, Herb., 300, 320. 
Ixora grandifolise, var., 67. 

Jasione, 164, 186, 188. 

montana, 186, 196. 

Jasminum anastomosans, Wall., 84. 
humile, Linn., 305, 317. 
pubigerum, D. Don, 305, 317. 
rigidum, Zenker, 84. 
Roxburghianum, Wall., 84. 
Jaubertia Aucheri, Spook, 316. 

Jonesia, 349. 

Juglandaceie, 12. 

Juglandese, 127, 319, 

f On the Fruit and Seed of the, by 

Sir John Lubbock, 247-254. 

Juglans, 252-254. 

regia, Linn., 252, 319. 

Juncaceaj, 320. 

Juncus acutiflorus, Ehrh., 320. 

glaucus, Ehrh. ?, 320. 

Juniperus macropoda, Boiss., 296, 305, 
307, 320. 

Jurinea, Benth. $ Hook.f., 317. 
carduiformis, Boiss., 317. 
depressa, C. A. Mey., 279. 
variabilis, Aitch. Sf Hemsl., 317. 
Jusshea repens, Linn., 60. 

Justicia Adhatoda , Linn., 108. 
decussata, Roxb., 107. 

Grendarussa, Linn, f, 106. 
khasiana, C. B. Clarke , 106. 
nenrantba, Coll, et Hemsl., 107, 
108. 

procumbens, Linn., 106. 
vagans, Coll, et Hemsl., 107, 108. 
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Leaf of Viburnum Op-ulus and V. Lan- 
tana, on the form of the, by Sir 
John Lubbock, 2 44. 

Leaves, the Effect of Exposure on the 
relative Length and Breadth of, by Gr. 
F. Scott Elliot, 375. 

Lecanora atra, 369, 

Lecanorchis, 340. 

Leea, 226. 

coccinea, 226, 227, 243. 

Legummosm, 12, 37, 51, 53, 164, 177, 
227, 228, 230, 293, 298, 299, 315. 

Lemanea, 209, 211-215. 

fluviatilis, 211, 213, 214. 
fucina, Lory, 214. 

, var. rigida, 214. 

Lemaneacese, 214, 

Lens esculenta, Moerick , 315. 

Lentibularise, 101. 


Leontice leontopetalum, Linn., 
313. 


296, 


Leonurus sibiricus, Linn., 116. 
Lepidagathis fascieulata, JSfees, 106. 
purpuricaulis, Nees, 106. 
thymifolia, Coll, et Hemsl 106. 
Lepidium Auclieri, Loiss., 313. 

crassifolinm, Waldst. & Kit., 300, 
313. 

Draba, Linn., 301, 311, 313. 
sativum, Linn., 313. 

Leptadenia reticulata, Wiqht et Am., 
89. 

Spartium, Wight, 294, 317. 
Leptaleum, 322. 

filifolium, DC., 313, 322. 
hamatum, Hemsley fr Lace, 305, 313, 
321, 322. 

Leptodermis crassifolia, Coll, et Hemsl., 
67. 

Leptogium biloculare, F. Wils., 357, 
373. 

Burgessii, Mont., 354, 358. 
chloromelum, Sw., 358. 
dactylinum, Tuck., 358. 
inflexion, Nyl., 359. 
lacerum, Ach., 357. 

— , var. pulvinatum. 

' ■ 357..' " ' h\.- 

limbatum, F. Wils., 358. 
olivaceum, F. Wils., 354, 357, 373. 

, var. granulation, F. Wils. 

357. 

, var. isidiosum, F. Wils., 

357. 

, var. limbatum, F. Wils., 

357. 

Pecten, F. Wils., 358, 373. 
phyllocarpum, Pers., 358. 
sinuatum, Koerb., 357. 
tremelloides, Fr., 357. 


Hoffm., 


Leptogium tremelloides, var. azureum, 
Nyl, 354, 358. 

victorianum, F. Wils., 354, 358,373. 
Leptoriiabdos Benthamiana, Walg., 306, 

318. 

Lespedeza Davidii, Branch., 46. 
decora, Kurz, 45. 

juncea, Pers., var. sericea, Maxim., 
45. 

macrocarpa, Bunge, 46. 
parvifiora, Kurz, 45. 

Prainii, Coll, et Hemsl., 7, 46. 
sericophylla, Coll, et Hemsl, 45. 
sp., Coll, et Hemsl., 46. 

Lettsomia, 8, 94,95. 
aggregata, Boxb., 95. 
barbata, C. B. Clarke, 95. 
Ohampioni, Benth. et Hook, f., 94. 
longifolia, Coll, et Hemsl., 95. 
strigosa, Boxb., 95. 

Leucas diffusa, Benth., 116. 

lanata, Benth., var., 116. 
Leucocephala graminifolia, Roxb,, 140. 
Leucolena, Bull, 340. 

ornata, Bidl, 340, 342. 

Leucomeris decora, Kurz, 7, 77. 
Leucosceptrum canum, 8m., 117. 
Leycesteria, 164, 183. 
formosa, 183, 196. 

Lichens collected in the Colony of 
Victoria, Australia, on, by Rev. F, R. 
M. Wilson, 353. 

Lichina confinis, Ach,, 354. 

Ligustieum, 240. 

intermedium, 330. 

Lyallii, 330. 

Ligustrum nepalense, Wall, 84. 

robustum, Blume, 84. t 

Liliacese, 137, 165, 195, 293, 299, 306, 
320. 

Lilium Bakerianum, Coll, et Hemsl., 
138, 139. 

davuricum, Crawl. , 139. 
japonicum, Thitrib., 139. 
neilgherrense, Wight, 138. 
nepalense, D. Don, 138. 

Limeuin indicum, Stocks, 294, 316. 
Limnanthemum cristatum, Griseb., 91. 

indicum, Thw., 91. 

Limnophila hypericifolia, Benth, 
Linaeeae, 29. 

Linaria, 394, 414, 415, 416, 419. 
cabulxca, Benth., 318. 

Elatine, 390, 396. 
odora, Bieb., var., 318. 
spuria, 390, 394, 420, 422. 

Linaria vulgaris, Linn., var., 318, 392 
395, 396. 

Lindenbergia macrostachya, Benth., 99. 
philippensis, Benth., 99. 
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Lindenbergia urticsefolia, Lehm., 100. 
Lindera Laureola, Coll et Hemsl., 119. 
Lines®, 314. • j 

Lmociera caudata, Coll et Hemsl, 84. 
malabariea, Wall, 84. 
terniflora, Wall., 84. 

Linostoma scandens, Kurz , 119. 

Linum mysorense, Heyne, 29. 

perenne, Linn., var. Stocksianum, 
314. 

rubruro, 382. 
strietum, Linn., 314. 

Liparis, 334. 

Lippia nodiflora, Rich., 295, 318. 
Liriodendron, 223, 243. 

Litkospermum arvense, Linn., 318. 

tenuiflorum, Linn, f., 301, 318. 
Lloydia serotina, Salisb., 284. 

Lobelia rosea, Wall, 80. 

Scmvola, 378. 

Loganiacese, 90, 317. . 

Lolium persicum, Roiss.et Hoh., 321. 
Lomaria lanceolata, 327. 

Lonicera, 64, 153, 164, 182, 304. 
Braceana, Hemsl., ftnote 64. 
glabrata, Wall, 63. 

Hildebrandiana, Coll, et Hemsl , 6, 
64. 

bypoleuoa, Lone., 305, 316. 
leiantha, Kurz, 63. 
macrantha, DC 63. 

- var. biflora, Coll et Hemsl , 63 . 

obscura, Coll, et Hemsl, 63. 
Periclymenum, 182, 196. 
quinquelocularis, Hardw., 305, 316. 
Lorantbaceee, 9, 120. 

Lorantlius, 9, 11, 122. 

^ Collettii, King, 9, 120. 
Hemsleyanus, King , 9, 120. 
pentandrus, Linn., 120. 
pulcher, DC., 120. 
pulverulentus, Wall, 120. 

Scurrula, Linn,, var., 120. 

Lotus, 164,178, 228.. 

corniculatus, Linn., 178, 196, 300, 
315. 

Lubbock, Sir John, On Stipules, their 
form and function, 217. 

— — , On the Form of the Leaf of 
Viburnum Opulus and K Lantana, 
244. 

, On the Fruit and Seed of the 

Juglandese, 247a. 

Luculia gratissima, Lyoeet, 65. 

Lupinus subcarnosus,.382. 

Luzula campestris, Infm., var. alpina, 
E. Meg., 285. *: 

multiflora, Ehrk, x var. eongesta, 
Rows., 285. 
apicata, Linn., 285. 


Lychnis, 155, 163, 171, 224. 
cabulica, Rom., 314. 
dioica, 162, 171, 196. 

Lycium, 378. 

barbarum, Linn., 304, 318. 
capense, Mill, 378. 

Lycopodium seariosum, 327. 

Lycopus australis, R. Rr 115, 
europseus, Linn., 1 15. 

Lysimachia chenopodioides, Wall , 81. 
lobelioides, Wall, 81. r 

Lythraeeas, 59, 316, 

Lythrariese, 239. 

Ly thrum, 240. 

Salicaria, 240. 

Machilus Kingii, Hook.f., 119. 

Macrotomia, 318, 326. 

cyanochroa, Roiss., 326. 

Maerua, 18. 

Msesa indica, Roxb., 82. 
mollis, A, DC., 82. 
mollissima, Kurz, 82. 
ramentacea, A. DC., 81. 

Magnolia, 223, 243. 

Magnoliacese, 16, 223, 243. 

Malcolmia africana, R. Rr., 301, 313. 
Bungei, Roiss., 303, 313. 
circinnata , Hook. f. & Thoms., 313, 
strigosa, Roiss., 295, 313. 
torulosa, 2?oi$s.,313, 

Mallotus philippinensis, MuellArg., 125. 

Malpighiaceae, 29. 

Malva, 155, 163, 173. 
moschata, 173, 196. 
rotundifolia, Linn., 301, 314. 
sylvestris, 173, 196. 

Malvaceae 26, 163, 173, 314. 

Manglietia insignis, Rlume, 16. 

Manisuris granularls, Linn. /., 145. 

Maoutia Puya, Wecld., 127. 

Marlea begonisefolia, Roxb., 63, 

Marrubium vulgare, Linn., 318. 

Marsdenia barbata, Coll, et Hemsl, 87. 
lucida, Edgew., 88. 

Matkiola bjcornis, 382. 

odoratissima, R. Rr., 313. 

Matricaria lasiocarpa, Roiss., 303, 316. 

Mazus rugosus, Lour., 99. 

Medicago, 227. 

laciniata, All , 315. 
lupulina, Linn., 315. 
sativa, Linn., 315. 

Melandrium, 314. 

Melanorrboea usitata, Wall, 36. 

Melanthesopsis patens, Muell. Arg., 124. 

Melastoma normale, D. Don , 59. 

Melastomacese, 59. 

Melia Azedarach, Lmn., 31. 

Meliacese, 31. 
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Melica digit at a, Roxb., 148. 

Jacquemontii, Deene., 307, 321. 
Melilotus, 227. 

altissimus, Thuill 315. 
parviflora, Desf. } 315. 
Menispermacem, 17, 313. 

Mentha, 14. 

arvensis, Linn., 115. 
sylvestris, Linn., 312, 318. 
Merendera caucasica, Bieb., 284. 
ptrsica, Boiss., 296, 306, 320. 
Raddeana, Regel, 284, 

Meum, 240. 

Microglossa volubilis, DC., 70. 
Micromelum hirsntum, Oliver, 30. 
Micromeria biflora, Benth., 115. 
Microrhynchus sarmentosus, 378. 

spinosus, Benth., 302, 317. 
Microtasna cymosa, Brain, 116. 

Mikania seandens, 379. 

Miliusa velutina, Hook, f et T. Thoms., 
17. 

Millettia, 11. 

Brandisiana,-i&£r;?, 40, 42. 
cinerea, Benth., 40, 41. 

Dorwardi, Coll, et Hemsl ., 40. 
glaucescens, K-urz, 42. 
macrostachya, Coll, et Hemsl., 41. 
multiflora, Coll, et Hemsl., 41. 
pachycarpa, Benth., 41. 
pendula, Benth., 40. 
sp., Coll, et Hemsl., 42. 

Mimosa pudica, Linn., 53. 

Mimosese, 53. 

Mimusops Elengi, Linn., 83. 

Mitella cordifolia, 234. 
nuda, 235. 

Mollngo Gf-linus, A. Rich., 294, 316. 

hirta, Thunb., 61. 

Monimia, 378. 

Monocarpicae, 81. 

Monochoria -vaginalis, Brest, yar., 139. 
Morina persica, Linn., 316. 

Morinda tinctoria, Roxb., 67. 

Morris, B., On tbe Production of Seed 
in certain Varieties of. the Common 
Sugar-cane ( Saccharum Ojficinamm, 
Linn.), 197-201. 

Morus alba, Linn., 295, 299, 319. 
indica, Linn., 126. 
laevigata, Wall., 126. 

Mucuna macrocarpa, Wall., 47. 

sp., Coll, et Hemsl., 47. 

Munbya cyanochroa, Boiss., 318. 
Murray, GK, and Ethel S. Barton, On the 
Structure and Systematic Position of 
Chantransia ; with a description of a 
new species, 209-216. 

Murray a exotica, Linn., 30. 

Koenigii, Spreng,, 30. 


Musa, 349. 

Muscari racemosum, Mill., 300, 320. 
Musci, 321. 

Musk Mallows, 173. 

Mussjenda frondosa, Linn., 66. 

incana, Wall., 66. 

Mutisiacese, 7. 

Myosotis alpestris, Lehm 281. 
antarctica, 327. 

. stricta, Link, 318. 
sylvatica, Hoffm., 281. 

Myriangium, 359. 

dolichosporum, F. Wils ., 360, 373. 
Durian, Berk, et Mont., 360. 
Myriogyne minuta, Less., 74. 

Myrsine africana, Linn., 297, 317. 
Myrsinese, 81, 317. 

Myrtacese, 58, 217, 239, 315. 

Myrtus communis, Linn., 315. 

Naiadaeese, 12, 140, 320. 

Nannorrhops Ritchieana, Wend!, 295, 
320. 

Narayelia zeylanica, DC., 15. 

Narcissus, 165, 194. 

Tazetta, 154, 194, 197. 

Nasturtium, 382. 

officinale, R. Br., 313. 

Neocolletia, Hemsl., 12, 43. 

gracilis, Hemsl., 13, 44. 

Neophyllis, F. Wils., 372. 

melacarpa, F. Wils,, 372, 374. 
Nelsonia campestris, R. Br., 103. 
Nepeta bracteata, Benth., 318. 

Oataria, Linn., 318. 
glomerulosa, Boiss., 318. 
juncm, Benth., 318. 
linearis. Bogle, yar. ?, 318. 
supina, Stev., 283. 

Neptunia triquetra, Benth., 53. 
Neghelochloa soo?igariea, Schrenk, 321. 
Nerium odorum, Soland., 295-297, 
317. 

Neslia paniculata, Desv., 313. 

Nicotiana rustica, Linn., 318. 
Niebuhria, 18. 

Nipbobolus §, 150. 

Nitella, sp., 321. 

Nonnea nigricans, DC., 318. 

Notonia, 13, 

crassissima, DC., 74. 

■, var. prostrata, Coll, et Hemsl, 

75. 

grandiflora, DC., 74. 
yestita, Coll, et Hemsl, 75. 
Nuttallia, 232. 

cerasiformis, 232, 243. 

Nyctaginese, 399. 

Obryzum, 354. 
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Orthosiphon rubicundus, Benth 112. 

stamineus, Benth., 113. 

Oryza sativa, Linn. , 321. 

Oryzopsis caerulescens, Benth . cf 'Hook./., 
307,320. 

Osbeckia capitata, Benth., 59. 
Osteomeles anthyllidifolia, Lindl., 6 , 13, 
56. 

Osyris arborea, Wall, 121. 

Othonnopsis intermedia, Boiss 296, 
300,304,305,312,316. r 
Otostegia Aucheri, Boiss., 312, 318. 
Outreya, Jaub., 317. 

Oxalis corniculata, Linn., 314. 

Oxyria digyna, Hill, 284. 

reniformis, Hook, 284. 
Oxystopliyllum, 333. 

Oxytropis, 227. 

albana, Stev., Tar. albiflora, Trautv ., 
274. 

cyanea, Bieb., 274. 

Pachy pterygium heterotrichum, Bunge , 
313. 

Pmderia lanuginosa, Wall., 67. 

tomentosa, Blume, 67. 

“Palez,” 311. 

Palma', 320, 349. 

Panicaceze, 141. 

Panicum, 14, 143. 

antidotale, Linn., 294, 311, 320. 
ciliare, Betz., 142. 
cimicinum, Bets., 142. 

Oolonum, Linn., 142. 

Crus-Galli, Linn., 142, 320. 
Dactylon, Linn., 147. 
erucmforme, Sibth., 320, 
llavidum, Betz., 141. 
miliaceum, Linn., 310, 320, 
paludosum, Boab., 141. 
plicatum, Boxb., 142. 
prostratum, Lam., 142. 
psilopodium, Trinius, 142. 
radicans, Betz., 142. 
repens, Linn., 141. 
sanguinale, Linn., 142, 320. 
semialatum, B. Br 141. 

Papaver, 161, 163, 1 66, 168. 
caucasicum, Bieb., 265. 
cornigerum, Stocks, 303, 313. 
dubium , Linn. ,313. 
oreophilum, Bupr., 265. 

Rhoeas, 166, 196. 

Papaveracese, 161, 163, 166. 168, 189, 
265, 313. 

Papilionaeege, 37. 

Pappophorum elegans, Nees, 148. 
Paracaryum asperum, Slocks, 302, 

Parietaria j udaica, Linn., I 31 9. 


Obryzum myriopus, F. Wits., 359, 373. 
Qchna squarrosa, Linn., 31. 

Ocbnaceas, 12, 31. 

Ochradenus baccatus, Delile, 296, 314. 
Ocimum, 112. 

exsul, Coll, et Hemsl., 112. 
sanctum, Linn., 112. 
striatum, 112. 

Octoceras Lehmannianum, Bunge, 313. 
Odina Wodier, Bosch., 36. 
Odontospermum, 316. 

OEdogonium, 209. 

OEnanthe, 14, 240. 

stolonifera, DC., 62. 

Olacinese, 31. 

Olax scandens, Bosch., 31. 

Oldenlandia corymbosa, Linn., 65. 

gracilis, DC., 66. 

Olea, 309. 

europsea, Linn., 295, 297, 311, 
317. 

Oleacese, 84, 317. 

Olearia, 328. 

Lyallii, 328. 

Oligomeris glaucescens, Cambers., 314. 
Onagraceae, 60. 

Onobrychis cornuta, Linn., 274. 
cornuta, Desv., 306, 315. 
dealbata, Stocks, 302, 315. 
micrantha, Schrenk, 315. 
tayerniersefolia, Stocks, 303, 315. 
Onagraceas, 164, 181, 240, 316. 

Ononis, 227. 

hircina, Jacg, 300, 315. 

Onosma burmanica, Coll, et Hemsl., 13, 
93. 

echioides, Linn., var., 318. 
stenosiphon, Boiss. , 302, 318. 
Ophofia §, 91. 

OpMopogon, sp., Coll, et Hemsl., 136. 
Ophiurus corymbosus, Gaertn., 145. 

perforatus, Tnn., 145. 

Ophrys, 164, 193. 

apifera, 193, 197. 

Opilia amehtacea, Boxb., 32. 
Orchidaceas, 164, 193. 

Orchidese, 9, 130, 152. 

Orchids from the East Indies, On two 
New Genera of, by H. N. Ridley, 
340. 

Orchis, 193. 

Ornithogalum, 165. 

refraetum, Waldst. et Kit., 285. 
Orobanchacese, 12, 101, 318* 

Orobanehe, 303. 

hirtiflbra, Beut. ?, 318. 
indica, Ham., 301, 318. 

Stocksii, Boiss., 318. 

Orthobcea §, 102. 

Orthosiphon, 112. 
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Paris polyphylla, Sm., 139. 

Parnassius Nordmanni, 272. 

Paspalum brevifolium, Fluegge , 141. 
concinnum, Stead., 141. 
distichum, Linn., 377. 

Royleanum , Nees, 141. 
scrobiculatum, Linn., 141. 
Passiflora, 217, 240. 

racemosa, 240. 

Passiflorese, 240. 

Pastinaca, 240. 

Patellaria Wilsoni, 371. 

Pavetta indica, Linn., 67. 

Pavonia glechomifolia, A. Rick, 2G. 
Pedicularis, 14, 46. 

araratica, Bunge, 263, 268. 283. 
eaueasica, Bieb., 282. 

Oollettii, Brain, 101 . 
comptonkefolia, Franch., 101. 
corymbosa, Brain , 101. 
crassirostris, Bunge, 283. 
gracilis, Wall., var. kkasyana, 
Hook.f, 101. 

Nordmanniana, Bunge, 283. 
pycnantka, Boiss., 318. 

Peganmn Harmala, Linn., 312, 314. 
Pelargonium, 156, 163, 175, 177. 

zonale, 156, 175, 196. 

Pennisetum, 320. 
flaccidum, 307. 
japonicum, Trill., 143. 
oriental©, Bers., 307, 310, 320. 
Penstemon, 164, 187, 197. 

Bentanema divaricatum, Cass., 316. 
Pentapyxis, 244 

Peperomia reflexa, A. Dietr., 118. 
Pergularia pallida, Wight et Am., 88, 
317. 

Periploca apbylla, Beene., 295, 309, 

317. 

oyata, Beene., 378. 

Peristrophe bicalyculata, Fees, 109. 
Peristylus §, 134. 

Per otis latifolia, Ait., 144. 

rara, R. Br., 144. 

Perowskia, 318. 

abrotanoides, Kiril 296, 306, 312, 

318. 

Petroselinum, 240. 

Peucedanum, 240, 306. 

Dhana, Ram., 62. 
macrocoleum, Boiss., 316. 
Phacellaria, 9. 

caulescens, Coll, et Remsl., 9, 13, 

122 . 

compressa, Bentk, 9, 122. 

Wattii, Hook.f., 122. 

Pkagnalon niveum, Edgew., 316. 
Phalaris canariensis, Linn., 320. 
Phanera §, 52. 


Phaseoless, 44. 

Pkilophoron eonglomeratum. F. Wits., 
372, 374. 

Phleum alpinum, Linn., 286. 

Phlomis spectabilis, Fade., 318. 

Stewartii, Hook. /., 318. 
Phofinicanthemum §, 120. 

Pbcecasium lampsanoides, Cass., 317. 
Phormium, 328. 

Pbragmites communis, Trin., 148, 300, 
321, 

Phylacium, 13, 43, 44. 
bracteosum, Bonn., 45. 
majus, Coll, et Hemsl., 13, 44. 
Phyllanthus Emblica, Linn., 123, 124. 
pomiferus, Hook.f., 123. 
Prainianus, Coll, et Hemsl., 123. 
Phyllis, Linn., 372. 

Physorrhynchus brahuicus, Hook., 294, 
313. 

Physostelma, 12. 

carnosa, Coll, et Hemsl., IS, 88. 
Picridium tingitanum, Besf., 295, 317. 
Picris hieracioides, Linn., 77. 
Pileostigma §, 52. 

Pimpinella, 240, 306, 316. 

diversifolia, BC., 62. 

Pinks, 154. 

Pinus kasya, Royle, 5, 129. 

Merkusii, Jungk , 129. 

Piperacece, 12, 118. 

Piptanthus, 230. 

nepalensis, 230. 

Pistacia, 309. 
cabulica, 309. 

coccinea, Coll, et Hemsl., 13, 36. 
Khinjak, Stocks, 297, 308, 309, 
315. 

Lentiscus, Linn., 37. 
mutica, Fisch. et Meg., var. cabu- 
lica, 297, 302, 304, 305, 308, 309, 
311, 315. 
vera, 311. 

weinmannifolia, Boisson, 37. 

Pisum, 164, 178. 

odoratum, 178, 196. 

Pithecolobium angulatum, Bentk, 54. 
Pittosporejc, 12, 22. 

Pittosporum floribundum, Wight et 
Am., 22. 

Plantaginese, 12, 117, 319. 

Plantago, 295. 

amplexicaulis, Gar., 294, 339. 
ciliata, Besf, 319. 
decumbens, Forsk., 319. 
major, Linn., Tar., 117, 300, 319* 
saxatilis, Bieb., 284. 

Plants collected in Brit. Baluchistan, 
List of the Vascular, by Lace and 
Iiemsley, 319-321. , 
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Polygala sibiriea, Linn., 22, 314. 
tripbylla, Ham,, 23. 

Polygalese, 22, 314. 

Polygonaceae, 117, 164, 191, 319. 

Polygonatum Ringianum, Coll* et 
Hemsl ., 138. 
sibiricum, Bed., 138. 

Polygonum Bistorta, Linn 284. 
chinense, Linn,, 117. 
glabrum, Willd., 118. r 
orientale, Linn., 117. 
spkaerostaeliyum, Meissn., 118. 

Polyides, 207. 

Polypodiuin Sssum, Baker, 150. 
Grammitidis, 327. 
rugulosum, 329. 

Polypogon littoralxs, 8m., 320. 
monspeliensis, Desf., 320. 

Polysiphonia, 203, 204. 
ureeolata, 204. 

Polystachya, 331. 

Polytoca bracteata, JR. JBr., 143. 
Wallicbiana, Benth., 143. 

Pongamia glabra, Vent., 51. 

Pontederiace&% 12, 139. 

Populus, 164, 193,299. 
alba, Linn., 299, 319. 
euphratica, Olio., 294, 309, 319. 
nigra, Linn. ?, 193, 197, 319. 

Porana raoemosa, Boxb., 99. 
spectabilis, Kurz, 99. 

Potamogeton natans, Linn., var. ?, 140. 
oblongus, Viv., 320. 
perfoliatus, Linn., 320. 

Potentilla alpestris, Halt, 275. 
argtea, Lorn, cf Bat, 274. 
fragarioides, Linn., 315. 

, var. pumila, 315. 

gelida, C. A. Mey., 275. 

Kleiniana, Wight et Am., 55. 
multifida, Linn., 274. 
nivea, Linn., 275. 
sericea, Linn ., var. dasyphylla, 
Trautv., 274. 

, var. subpalmata, Lcdeb., 274. 

Sibbaldi, Hallf., 275. 
supina, Linn., 315. 
verna, Linn., 274. 

Poterium, 14. 

longifolium, Bertol, 55. 

Potter, M. O., Observations on the Pro- 
tec|p)n of Bads in the Tropics. 

Ponzolzia hirta, Hassle., 127. 
pentandra, Benn., 127. 
viminea, Wedd., 127. 

Pozoa reniformis, 330. 

Pratia begonifolia, Lindl., 80. 

Premna coriacea, C, B. Clarke, 109. 
herbacea, Boxb., 110. 


Plants, Indigenous, used lor Food, 
311. 

, used Medicinally, 312. 

Platanacese, 242, 319. 

Platantis, 242. 

Platanus orientalis, Linn., 299, 319. 
Plectrantbus Ooetsa, Ham., 113. 
bispidus, Benth., 113. 
mentboides, Benth., 1 1 3. 

Parisbii, Hook.f, 113. 

Patchouli, 0. B. Clarke, 116. 
rugosus, Wall, 305, 312, 318. 
striatus, Benth., 113. 
ternifolius, JD. Don, 113. 

Pleiostylae §, 315, 323. 

Pleurophyllum, 328. 
criniferum, 329. 

G-illiesiaiurai, 329. 

Hombronii, Beene., 329, 

Hookeri, J. Buck, 329. 
speciosum, 329, 330. 

Plucbea indica, Less., 71. 

lanceolata, Oliver , 294, 316. 
rufescens, Benth., 316. 

Plumbaginese, 12, 81,317. 

Poa, 304, 328. 

alpina, Linn., 287. 
annua, Linn., 287. 
araratica, Trautv., 287, 
attenuata, Trin., 287. 
bifaria , Vakl, 149. 
bulbosa, Linn., 300, 321. 
cylindrica, Roxb., 148. 
cynosuroides, Linn., 149. 
distans, Linn., 321. 
pratensis, Linn., var. angustifolia, 
Trautv., 287. 

r subtilis, Kar. et Kir., 321. 
viscosa, Retz., 149. 

Poacese, 147. 

Podophyllum peltatum, 223. 
Pogonatherum saccbaroideum, Beauv., 

144. 

Pogostemon glaber, Benth., 114. 

plectrantboides, Desf., 114. 

Pollinia argentea, Trin., 144. 
eriopoda, Hance, 296, 321. 
grata, Hack., 144. 

Polyaltbia cerasoides, Benth. et Hook.f, 


Polycarpgea cor; 
Polycarpese, 21' 
Polygala, 5, 11. 


Hemsl, 22. 
erioptera, DC., 22. 
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Premna latifolia, Boxb., 109. 

nana, Coll, et Hemsl., 109. 

Primula, 7, 14, 81, 152, 154, 156, ftnote 
158, 164, 189, 190, 298. 
algida, Adam , 280, 
amcena, Bieb., 280. 

Aucheri, 325. ■. . 
auriculata, Lam., 280. 

, var. glacialis, Adam , 280. 

denticulata, Sm., 81. 
iSribunda, 8. 

Forbesii, Franck, 7, 81. 

Lacei, Hemsl. et Watt , 298, 317, 
325. 

Meyeri, Bupr., 280. 
nivalis, Fall., 280. 
sinensis, 190. 
veris, 189, 197. 
verticillata, 325. 
vulgaris, 364. 

Primulacem, 7, 81, 160, 164, 189, 190, 
317, 

Prinos, 226. 

Priva leptostachya, Juss., 13, 109. 
Prosopis spicigera, Linn., 294, 295, 315. 

Stephaniana, Willd., 257. 
Prostanthera Lasiantlius, Lab., 356. 
Proteacese, 12, 119. 

Primus, 167. 

Amygdalus, BaiU., 297, 315. 
armeniaca, Linn., 315. 
divaricata, Ledeb., 315. 
domestica, Linn., var,, 315. 
eburnea, Aitck et Hemsl., 297, 
298, 302, 304, 305, 311, 315. 
Lauro-cerasus, ftnote 179. 
microcarpa, C. A. Mey. ?, 305, 315. 
persica, Hook, f Sg Thoms., 315. 
Pudduin, Boxb., 54. 

Psammogeton biternatum, Edgw., 295, 
296, 316. 

Pseudovesiearia, 265. 

digitata, C. A. Mey., 267. 

Psiadia, 378. 

dodonsefolia, 378. 

Psidiiun Oattleyanum, 239. 

Psilonema dasycarpum, C. A. Mey., 313. 
Psoralea corylifolia, Linn., 40. 
Pterocalymma, 60. 

Pterocaulon cylindrostachyum, C. B. 
Clarke , 72. 

Pteris aquilina, Linn., 150. 

lougifolia, Linn., 297, 321. 
Pteroearya, 248, 252, 254. 
caucasica, 247, 248. 

Pterospermum acei-ifolium, Willd., 27. 
Pterotheea Falconeri, Hook.f., 317. 
Pueraria Oandollei, B. Qrak, 47. 
sp., Coll. Sg Hemsl., 48, 

Wallichii, DC., 47. 


Pulicaria foliolosa, DC., 316. 

glauceseens, Jauh. Sg Spach, 296, 
310. 

gnapkalodes, Boiss., 316. 

Pulsatilla albana, Stev., var. andica, 
Bupr., 265. 

, var. armena, Bupr., 263. 

, var. flavescens, Beg el, 263. 

— — — , var. violacea, Bupr., 263. 
Punica Granatum, Linn., 239, 316. 
Puscbkinia, 285. 

scilloides, Adam, 285. 

Pyenotbelia papillaria, Duf.,3Tl. 
Pyi*us, 6, 164, 179,233. 
communis, Linn., 315, 
japonica, 233. 

Malus, 179, 196. 

Pathia, Ham., 56. 

Quercus, 4, 11. 

annulata, Sm., 129. 

Brandisiana, Kurz, 128. 
glauca, Thunk, 129. 

Griffifchii, Hook. f. et Thoms., 128. 
lancesefolia, Boxb., 128. 

Lindleyana, Wall., 128. 
lineata, Bhme, 129. 
mespilifolia, Wall., 128. 
polystaehya, Wall., 128. 
serrata, Thunb., 128. 

Quiina, 225. 

rbytidopus, 225. 

Quiscfualis indica, Linn., 58. 

Bacemosm, 130. 

Badde, Dr. G., On the Vertical Bange of 
Alpine Plants in the Caucasus, 255- 
288. „ 
Bandia dumetorum, Lam., 66. 
tetrasperma, Boxb., 316. 
tomentosa, Hook. /., 66. 
Banunculacem, 12, 15, 163, 166, 313. 
Banunculus, 5, 155, 163, 165, 264, 328. 
acaulis, 327. 
anemonifolius, JDC., 265. 
aquatilis. Linn., var. csespitosus, 
DC., 300, 313. 

arachnoideus, C. A. Mey., 264, 265. 
arvensis, Linn., 313. 
aucklandicus, 328, 330. 
ccsspitosus, Thuillier, 313. 
caucasicus, Bieb., 264. 

, var. alpicola, Trautv., 265. 

elegans, C. Koch, 265. 
falcatus, Linn., 300, 303, 313. 
Flammula, 157, 165, 166, 196, 383. 
montanus, Willd., var. glabrata, 
Trautv., 265, 
oreopbilus, Bieb., 264. 
pensylvanicus, Linn., 16. 
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Bosa Oollettii, Cretin, 6, 56. 
Eglanteria, LAnn., 315. 
gigantea, Coll., 6, 55. 
indica, Linn., 6, 55. 

Bosacese, 54, 164, 179, 231, 233, 293, 
315. 

Eottboellia corymbosa , Linn., 145. 
exaltata, Linn, f, 145. 
perforata , Eoxb., 145. 
pulchella, Wall., 145. 

Eubia albicaulis , var. stenopKqlla, 
Hook, f., 324. 
cordifolia, Linn,, 68, 316, 
crassipes, Coll, ei Hemal,, 68. 
infundibularis, Hemsley $ Lace, 
306, 316, 324. 

Kotschyi, Aitch., 324. 

Mandersii, Coll . et Hemsl ., 68. 
tinctorum, Linn., 310, 316. 
Eubiacese, 12, 64, 184, 316, 348, 372. 
Eubus elliptieus, 8m., 51. 
fruticosus, Linn., 296. 

, var. E. discolor, Weihc § 

Nees , 315. 

lasiocarpus, Sm., 55. 
molucccanus, Linn., 54. 
saxatilis, Linn., 274. 

Euellia patula, Jacq., 297, 318. 

Eumex cuneifolius, var. alsinsefolius, 
330, 

dentatus, Linn., 319. 
neglectus, 330. 

Eungia parviflora, Nees, 108. 

Euta acatifolia, DC, 314. 

erythrsea, Aitch. $ Hemsl., 314. 
pedicellata, Aitch. 4* Hemsl., 314. 
tuberculata, Forsk. ?, 314. 

Butacese, 30, 314. 

Saccbarum ciliare, N. J. Anderss., 295; 
ft, Griffltkii, Hack, 320. 
cylindricum, Linn., 144. 

Narenga, Nees, 144. 
officinarum, Linn., 197, 198, ftnote 
200 . 

spontaneum, Linn., 144. 

Sageretia Brandrethiana, Aitch., 298, 
305, 309,311,314. 

Sagina, 224. 

Salicaceae, 164, 193. 

Salicinese, 12, 129, 319. 

Salix, 164, 193, 299. 

acmophylla, Boiss. ?, 299, 319. 
angustifolia, Willd. ?, 319. 
babylonica, Linn., 319. 

Caprea, Linn., 193, 197, 319. 

Safsaf, Forsk. ?, 319. 
tetrasperma, Boxb., 129. 
triandra, Linn., var. ?, 319. 
Salomonia aphylla, 340. 


Banunculus pinguis, 329. 
reptans, 383. 
subseaposus, 327. 
trichophyllm, Chaix, var. ter- 
restris, 313. 

Yillarsii^a, 264. 

Baphanus sativus, Linn., 313. 
Batzeburgia pulckerrima, Kunth, 14, 
145. 

Eauwolfia, 85. 

peguana, Hook, f. ?, 85. 
Beinwardtia trigyna, Blanch., 29. 
Eeseda, 152, 160, 161, 163, 169, 170. 
Auckeri, Boiss,, 314. 
odorata, 169, 196. 

Besedaceas, 163, 169, 314. 

Bhamnaeeae, 33. 

Ebamnea3, 314. 

Ehamnus, 190. 

dahurieus, Ball., 33. 
persicus, Boiss., 297, 298, 305, 309, 
314. 

virgatus, Eoxb., 33. 

Bhazya stricta, Decne., 294, 312, 317. 
Bheum, 164, 191, 192. 

undulatum, 191, 197. 
Bhizophoreaa, 57. 

Bhodochorton, 204, 215. 

chantransioides, Eeinke, 202, 203. 
floridulum, Naeg., 201-204. 
membranaceum, Maq., 203, 205. 
Eothii, Naeg., 201-205. 
seiriolanum, H. Gibson, 204. 
Bhodymenia laciniata, 205. 
Bhxmjavanica, 36. 

paniculata, Wall., 36. 
semialata, Murr., 36. 
Ehynchoglossum obliquum, Blume, 
101 . 

Ehynchosia bracteata, Benth., 49. 

minima, DC., 315. 

Bibes, 154, 161, 164, 180. 
coccinea, 180, 196. 
orientale, Boir., 305, 315. 
sanguineum, 235, 236, 243. 

Bicin us communis, Linn. , 319. 

Bidley, H. N., The Genus Bromheadia, 
331. 

, On two new Genera of Orchids 

from the East Indies, 340. 
Eigiostachys, 225. 

Bobinia, 218, 228. 
hispida, 228. 

Pseud- Acacia, 228. 
viscosa, 228. 

Boemeria hybrida, DC., 313. 

Bosa, 6, 227, 234. 

anserinaafolia, Boiss., var. glandu- 
losa, 315. 

Beggeriana, Sehrenh, 305, 315, 


Salsola foetida, Belile, 294, 319. 

Kali, Linn., 319. 
lanata, Pall , 303, 319. 
verrucosa, Bieb. ?, 303, 319. 
Salvadora, 294. 

oleoides, Beene., 294, 311, 317. 
Salvadoraceae, 12, 85, 317. 

Salvia cabulica, Benth., 305, 318. 
glutinosa, Linn., 318. 

Hydrangea, BC., 312, 318. 
plel^ia, R. Br 115, 
pumila, Benth., 296, 318. 

Sclarea, Linn., 3 18. 
spinosa, Linn., 302, 312, 318. 
Sambucus, 241, 244. 

nigra, 241. 

Samolus, 328. 

Yalerandi, Linn., 817. 

Samydacese, 12, 61. 

Santalacese, 9, 121. 

Sapindacese, 36, 315. 

Saponaria, 224. 
calabrica, 382. 
orientalis, Linn. ?, 314. 

Yacearia, Linn., 301, 314. 
Sapotaces, 82. 

Sarcoceplialus, 348. 

esculentus, Afz., 348, 352. 
Sarcostemma Bnmonianuna, Wight et 
Am., 87. 

Satyrium nepalense, B. Bon, 135. 
Saurauja Roxburgbii, Wall, 25. 
Sauropus eoncinnus, Coll et Hemal., 
123. 

Saussurea aflinis, Spreng., 76, 77. 
candicans, C. B. Clarice, 317. 
dealbata, Coll et Hemal, 76. 
phylloeephala, Coll et Hemal, 76. 
rupestris, Hemal. $ Lace , 306, 
317, 325. 

Saxifraga, 217. 

Aizoon, 237. 
aretioicl.es, 237. 
aspera, 237. 

Burseriana, 237. 

Gamposii, 237. 

''■ v; v eiliata, 237. 
cordifolia, 237. 
crassifolia, 237. , 

Oymbalaria, Linn., 276. 
exarata, V ill., 276. 
flagellaris, WiUd., 276. 

Hirculus, Linn., 276. 
juniperifolia, 237. 
juniperina, Adam, 276. 
lsvis, Bieb., 276. 
ligulata, 237. 
luteo-purpurea, 237. 

Milesii, 237. 
muscoides,’ Wulf., 276. 


1 Saxifraga oppositi folia, 237, 

; rotundifolia, 236. 

j sancta, 237. 

sibirica, Linn., 276. 

' Stracheyi, 237. 
tricuspidata, 237. 
j Saxifragacese, 56, 315. 

J Saxifrages, 164, 180, 234. 

! Scabiosa, 164, 184. 

I Olivieri, Cmlt., 316. 

Succisa, 184, 196. 

| Seandix piimatificla, Vent., 316, 
j Schima Wallicbii, Ckoisg, 4, 6, 25. 

Scbismus marginatus, Beam., 321. 

! Schizandra, 223. 

axillaris, Hook. f. et T. Thoms 
16. . 

cbinensis, 223. 

Schizophragma hydrangeoides, 238. 
Sckleicbera trijuga, Willd., 36. 

Schoenus nigricans, Linn., 320. 
Sebrebera swietenioides, Roxh., 84, 
Sehweinfurtbia sphsroearpa, A. Braun, 
318. 

Sciaphila tenella, Blumc, 340. 

Scirpus lacustris, Linn., 320. 

setaceus, Linn., 320. 

Scitamines, 135. 

Seleranthus annuus, Linn., j8. uncinatus, 
Rupr., 273. 

Scleropyrum Wallicbianum, Am., 121. 
Scorzonera laciniata, Linn., 317. 
mollis, Bieb., 311, 317. 
papposa, BC., 317. 
tortuosissima, Linn,, 317. 
Scropbularia arguta, ffcnote 418, 
minima, Bieb., 282. 

Ruprechti, Boiss.,28 2. * 

scabiossfolia, Benth. ?, 318. 
Scropkulariaeeae, 415, 417. 
Scropkularines, 12, 99, 164, 187, 306, 
318. ^ . ‘ 

Scutellaria glandulosa, Hook 115. 
grossa. Wall, 306, 327. 
linearis, Benth., var,, 318. 
multicaulis, Boiss., 318. 
orientalis, Linn., var. alpina, Boiss., 
283. 

petiolata, Hemsl. $ Lace, 306, 318, 
326. 

prostrata, Jacguem., var., 318. 
repens, Ham., 115. 
rivularis. Wall. , 115. 

Stocksii, Boiss., 318. 

Sedum, 152, 158, 164, 180. 
aclenotrichum, Wall, 315, 
globiferum, Linn., 275. 
nanurn, Boiss., 275. 

Telepbium, ftnote 158, 180, 196. 
teneuum, Bieb., 275. 
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Solatium Dulcamara, Linn., 294, 318. 
gracilipes, Beene., 295, 318. 
nigrum, Linn., 318. 

Solanum torvum, Swartz, 99. 

xanthoearpum, Sc hr ad, 295, 318. 

Sonchus asper, Fill., 317. 
maritimus, Linn., 317. 
oleraceus, Linn., 317. 

Sonerila stricta, Hook var. burraanica, 
C. B. Clarke, 59. 

Sophora, 301. \ 

alopecuroides, Linn., 300, 315. 
GrifFithii, Stocks, 300, 305, 312, 


Seed and Fruit of the Juglandese, On 
the, by Sir John Lubbock, 247-254. 
Seetzenia orientalis, Beene., 314. 

Senecio, 328. 

Bedfordii, 356. 
candicans, 328. 
caucasicus, Bieb., 279. 
chrysantliemoidea, DC., yar., 75. 
Colensoi, 328. 
coronopifolius, Besf., 316. 
densiflorus, Wall., var. ? Lohbii , 
Hook, f., 75. 

* , var. ? mishmiensisJ-Look. f., 75. 

Muelleri, 328. 

Nagensium, C.B. Clarke, 75. 
renifolius, C. A. Mey ., 279. 
scandens, Ham., 75. 
taxifolius, Bieb., 279. 
vernalis, Waldst # Kit., 278. 
Sesbania aculeata, Pers., 315. 

Seseli, 240. 

Setaria glauca, Beam., 142, 320. 
italica, Beauv., 143, 320. 
verticillata, Beam., 143. 
yiridis, Beam., 320, 

Sborea siamensis, Miq., 25. 

Shuteria birsuta, Baker, 47. 

suffulta, Benth ., 47. 

Sibbaldia procumbens, Linn., 275. 

Sida, 297. , 

carpinifolia, 378. 
rhombifolia, Linn., 26, 297, 314. 
Sideroxylon assamicum, 82. 

burmanieum, Coll, et Hemsl., 82. 
Hookeri, 82. 

Silaus, 240. 

Silene, 14, 152, 163, 170, 224, 271. 
r brabuica, Boiss., 314. 

burraanica, Coll, et Hemsl., 23. 
conoidea, Linn., 301, 314. 

Griffiths, Boiss., 314. 
humilis, C. A. Mey., 271. 
inflata, 170, 196. 
nana, Kar. $ Kir,, 314. 
saxatilis, Bieb., 271. 

Silenese, 170. 

Simarubese, 12, 31, 225. 

Sison, 240. 

Sisymbrium Huetii, Trautv., 266. 
Loeselii, Linn,, 313. 
pannonicum, Jacq., 313. 

Sopbia, Linn., 301, 313. 
f Sium, 240. 

angustifolium, Linn., 316. 

Smilax, 217. 

lancesefolia, Bosch., 137. 

Smith, A. Lorrain, On tbe Deyelopraent 
of the Cystocarps in CaUophyllis laci- 
niata, Kuetz., 205-208. 


MacNabiana, 228. 
mierophylla, 228. 

Sopubia trifida, Ham., 101. 

Spartium junceum, 227, 228, 229, 243. 

Spathoglottis pubescens, Lindl., 132. 

Spatiiolobus, 4. 

Speranskia, sp., Coll, et Hemsl., 125. 

Spergula, 217, 224, 244. 

Spergularia, 217, 224, 244, 294. 
diandra, Guss., 314. 
rubra, Ben., 314. 

Spermaeoce globosa, 378. 
liispida, Linn., 68. ' 

stricta, JAnn. /., 68. 

Spkacelariaeeas, 203. 

Sphserantkus indicus, Linn., 72. 

Sphcerocarya Wallichiana, Wight et 
Arm, 122. 

Sphserophoron, 370. 
australe, Laitr., 370. 

, yar. prolifera, F. Wils., 370, 

Sphenodesma pentandra, Jack, 111. 

Sphinotrina mierocepbala, Nyl., 361. 
, yar. tenella, F. Wils., 361. 

Spilantbes Acmella, Linn., 74. 

Spirma, 217, 233, 247. 

brahuica, Boiss., 305, 315. 
Douglasii, 233. 
lmvigata, 233. 
opulifoiia, 247. 
sorbifolia, 233. 
tomentosa, 233. 

Spiranthes, 133. 
mstivalis, 133. 
australis, Lindl., 133. 

Spodiopogon angustifolium, Nees, 321. 

Sporangia, On tbe Development of tbe, 
in Bkodochorton Bothii, Naeg., and 
B. fioridulum, Naeg. ; and on a new 
Species of tbe Genus, by B. J. Harvey 
Gibson, 201-205. 

Sporobolus commutatus, Kunth, 147. 
coromandelianus, Kunth, 15, 147. 
elongatus, E. Br., 147. 
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Stachys palustris, 188, 197. 
parviflora, Benth 318. 
sylvatica, 188, 197. 

Statice cabulica, Boiss., 317. . 

G-riffithii, Aitch. Sc Hemsl., 298, 
317. 

spicata, Willd ., yar., 317. 

Stauntonia latifolia, 223. 

Stellaria, 14, 244, 328. 
crispata, Wall., 314. 
degipiens, 328. 
media, Cyr., 23. 

Stephania hernandifolia, var.?, Walp. , 
17. 

Stephegyne diversifolia, Hook, f., 64. 

parvifolia, Forth 64. 

Stenotaphrum glabrum, 377. 

Sterculia, sp., Coll, et Hemsl., 26. 

versicolor, Wall., 26. 

Sterculiaceas, 26. 

Stereodon, 321. 

Stereospermum, 4. 

chelonoides, DC., 102. 

Stictophyllum glabrum , Edgew., 77. 
Stigonema epnebeoides, F. 354, 

373. 

Stigonemata, 354. 

Stilbocarpa, 328. 

Stipa capillata, Linn., 320. 

Roylei, 320. 

Stipules, their Form and Function, by 
Sir John Lubbock, 217. 

Stocksia brahuica, Benth ., 302, 304, 
315. 

Stranvsesia glaueescens, Lindl ., 56. 
Streptoearpus, 395, 408-411, 415-418. 
polyanthus, 409: 

Rexii, 409, 410, 411, 423. 
Streptocaulon tomentosum, Wight et 
Am., 87. 

Striga Masuria, Benth., 100. 
Strobilanthes, 11. 

auriculatus, Bees, 103. 
callosa, Bees, 105. 
connatus, Coll, et Hemsl ., 104. 
gregalis, Coll, et Hemsl., 104. 
imbricatus, Bees, 104. 
monadelphus, Bees, 104. 
scaber, Bees, 103. 

Strobocalyx §, 69. 

Strophanthus dichotoma, 241. 
Strychnos Nux- vomica, Linn., 90. 
Styracese, 83. 

Styrax rugosum, Kurz, 83. 

Suseda, 303. 

vermieulata, Forsk. ?, 294, 319. 
Sugar-Cane (Saccharum Officinarum, 
Linn.), On the Production of Seed in 
certain Varieties of the Common, by 
P. Morris, 197-201. 


Swertia, 5. 

striata, Coll, et Hemsl., 91. 
stricta, Coll, et Hemsl,, 91. 
Symphorema involucratum, Bosch., 111. 
Sympkoremata, 111. 

Symphyoloma graveolens, C. A. Mey,, 

: 277. 

Symphytum, 164, 189. 

officinale, 189, 197. 

Symplocos cratsegoides, Ham., 83. 

racemosa, Bocch., 83. 

Synalissa micrococca, Born, et Byl . , 
354. 

Synechoblastus, 354-356. ' 

Tabernsemontana, 351. 

dichotoma, Boxb., 351. 
Tamariscinese, 12, 24, 314. 

Tamarix, 257, 294. 

articulata, Vahl, 294, 309, 314. 

dioica, Boxb., 24. 

gallica, Linn., 294, 296, 303, 314. 

, var. indica, 314, 

Tanacetum dumosum, 324. 

Fishery, Aitch. $ Hemsl., 324. 
gracile, Hook. f. S' Thoms., 312, 
316. 

macropodum, Hemsl. $ Lace, 316, 
324. 

Tanghinia venenifera, 378. 
Tapeinanthus, Boiss., 318. 

Taraxacum crepidiforme, DC., var. 
breviinvolucrata, Trautv., 279. 
officinale, Weber, var. Steveni, 
Boiss., 279, 317. 

Steveni, DC., 279, 

Tauscheria lasiocarpa, DC., 313, 
Taverniera nummularia, DC., 294, 315. 
Tecoma, 103. * 

bipinnata, Coll, et Hemsl., 102. 
undulata, Gr. Don, 309, 318. 
Tectona Hamiltoniana, Wall., 109. 
Tellima grandifiora, 234. 

Tephrosia pauciflora, B. Grab., 315. 
Tetradichs salsa, Stev,, 314. 

Tetrapoma, 162, 168. 

Teucrium maerosiachyum, Wall., 117. 

Stocksianum, Boiss., 312, 319, 
Teramnus labialis, Spreng., 47. 
Terminalia alata, Rotk., 57. 

tomentosa, Wight et Am., 57. 
TernstroBmiacese, 25. 

Terrestres §, 336. 

Tetrastigma §, 34, 35. 

ThalamiEoras, 262, 

Thalictrum, 14. 

alpinum, Linn., 263. 
minus, Linn., 16, 305, 313. 
Themeda ciliata, Hack,, 147. 

Forskalii, Hack., 147. 
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Tkladiantha calcarata, C. B. Clarke, 61. 
dubia, 61. 

Tiilaspi pumilum, Ledeb,, 270. 

Thuarea, 377. 

sarmentosa, Bers., 377. 

Tliunbergia Harrisii, Hook., 103. 

laurifolia, Lindl ., 103, 
Tkymelaeaceas, 119, 319. 

Thymus Serpyllum, Linn., 312, 318. 
Tkysanotkecium hyalinum, Berk, et 
Mont., 372. 

Tiliacese, 27, 314. 

Todea superba, 327. 

Tolmisea Menziesii, 234. 
Tracheiospermum fragrans, Hook, f, 
86 . 

Trachylia, 369, 370. 

emergens, F. Wils., 369, 374. 
exigua, F. Wils., 370, 374. 
lecanorina, F. Wils., 369, 374. 
vietoriana, F. Wils., 370, 374. 
viridilocularis, F. Wils,, 369, 374. 
Tragopogon gracile, I). Don, 311, 
317. 

Tragus racemosus, Desf., 144, 320. 
Trema amboinensis, Blume, 126. 

orientalis, var. amboinensis, Kurz, 
126. • 

Trentepoblia, 209, 

Triantkema pentandra, Linn., 294, 316. 
Tribulus alatus, Delile, 294, 314. 

terrestris, Linn., 29, 312, 314. 
Tricercandra §, 118. 

Trichodesma calycosum, Coll, et Hemsl., 
92. • 

khasiauum, C. B. Clarke, 92, 93. 
Trickolepis, 317. 

$tictophyilum, Clarke, 77. 
Tricliosautb.es palmata, Boxb., 61. 

sp., Coll, et Hemsl., 61. 

Trifolium, 227. 

repens, Linn., 315. 

Triglochin palustre, Linn., 320. 
Trigonella corniculata, Linn., 315. 
Fcenum-grsecum, Linn., 315. 
polycerata, Linn., 315. 
retrorsa, Boiss., 315. 

Trinia, 240. 

Triodia, 328. 

Tripsacum semiteres, Wall., 143. 
Tristachya Stocksii, Boiss., 296, 321. 
Tristania burmanica, Griffith, 58. 
Tropaeoleae, 175. 

Tropaaolum, 163, 177, 384. 
majus, 177, 196. 

Tulipa • Biebersteiniana, Schultz, 307, 
320. 

chrysantha, Boiss., 298, 300, 304, 
311, 312. 

montana, Lindl., 304, 320. . 


Tunica, 224. 

Tupidanthus ealyptratus, Hook. f. et 
Thoms., 63. 

Turpinia pomifera, DC., 36. 

Tylopkora astbmatica, Wight et Am., 
87. 

Typha angustifolia, Linn., 296, 320. 
Typhacese, 320. 

Ulex, 228. 

europasus, 228. * 

Ulmus campestris, Linn., 319. 

integrifolia, Eoxb., 126. 
Umbellilerai, 61, 157, 163, 164, 181, 240, 
316. 

Uraria hamosa, Wall., 43. 
lagopoides, DC., 43. 
purpurea, Blume , 16, 349, 352. 
Urena repanda, Boxb., 26. 

Urtica aucklandica, 327. 

UrticaceiB, 126, 242, 319. 

XJtricularia easrulea, Linn,, 101. 
flexuosa, Vakl, 101. 

Vacciniacem, 80. 

Vaeeinium exaristatum, Kurz, 81. 
Valeriana, 164, 183. 

daghestanica, Bupr ., 277. 
dioiea, Linn., 316. 
leucopkna, DC., 277. 
officinalis, 183, 196. 
sisymbriifolia, Desf., 277. 
Valerianeaa, 164, 183, 316. 

Valerianella diodon, Boiss., 316. 

Vallaris dichotoma, Wall., 85. 

Heynei, Spreng., 85. 

Vanda cjnrulescens, Griff., 133. 
Vandellia cerastoides, Coll, et Hemsl., 

,ioo. ;■ ■ 

erecta, Benth., 100. 

Vangueria pubescens, Kurz, 66. 

Vascular Systems of Floral Organs, and 
their Importance in the Interpretation 
of the Morphology of Flowers, On 
the, by Prof. G-. Henslow, 151-197. 
Ventilago calyculata, Tulasne, 33. 

Verse §, 133. 

Verbascum erianthum, Benth., 318. 
Verbenacese, 12, 109, 318. 

Vernonia Aplinii, Coll, et Hemsl., 7, 69. 
cinerascens, Schultz-Bip., 316. 
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ERRATA. 


Paa-e 9 87 line 7 from bottom, for aratica read amratica. 

g m first column, line 4 ’for terniflorum, Ai»», read tenmfiorum, i«*./ 
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